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FRENCH EXPOSE. 


During the interval between the Sessions 
of Parliament, we may have occasion to 
interrupt that suite of public parliamentary 
papers, which have greatly contributed to 
the importance of our work, On the pre- 
sent occasion, therefore, we submit a 
PUBLIC PAPER, not British, but Foreign; 
involving it is true in some cegree, the wel- 
fare of our own nation ; but by compari- 
son, and rivalship, only, not directly. 

We have repeatedly expressed our ac- 
quiescence in whatever advantages the 
French can derive from their ingenuity or 
industry. . To envy them their own enjoy- 
ments, would be illiberal and even savage. 
Domestic accommodations are perfectly 
distinct from external politi¢s, The very 
same principles of exalted philanthropy, 
which bestow applause on the former, 
may, and must, express detestation of the 
latter. On the first of November, the 
session of the French legislative bedy was 
opened by a speech from Buonaparte in 
the character of emperor, in which we 
find uo great assurance of repose to Eu- 
rope, or blessings to mankind. This, 
however, is not our présent object, as 
our intentions are directed to obtain, if 
possible, some correct ideas on the iater- 
nal state of France. 

The Minister of the Interior in the sit- 
ting of Nov. 2. delivered a long discourse ; 
and we avail ourselves of what information 
it presents. —The speaker introduces the 

ARTS OF INDUSTRY : 

Observing, that “‘ two of our manu- 
factories of tin have obtained a de- 
gree of perfection, not at alt inferior ¢o 
the English.” —The English article then, 
isthe point of emulation and comparison ; 
and Gailic vanity is obliged to conymence 
its observations, by this tacit, but most 
expressive commendation of hated rivals. 
Information follows, that the mecha- 
nics are doing their utmost to simplity 
their looms, to save lubour : at the same 
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time, they have improved the quality of 
some of their productions Cotton manue 
factories are consid. rally mul/iplied, withe 
ina few years."—This might be good 
news in England; but in France, the 
sik manufactures which employ a naturak 
production of the country, Jeciiny, as the 
cotion manufactures, which employ a 
foreign commodity, are encreased. 

The “ institution of arbitrators to de- 
cide promptly on differences betwees 
masters and workmen ;” and ‘ commits 
tees of masters in manufactoring towns ;” 
are beneficial institutions. The latter 
have an intercourse with government, 
which, 1f government could do every 
thing, wonld be highly adv niageous, 
(on some futare occasion we may consider 
these institutions more at large. 

COMMERCE, 

The picture of the present s até of 
commerce drawn by the Minister is very 
gloomy : he acknowledges explicitly, that 
political events have been unfavourable te 
it. He complains bitterly of the British 
orders in council of Nov. 1807: from 
whence weinfer, that their operation has 
been felt in France, pretty smartly. He 
recommends resignation under such pri« 
vations, to the negocians, - the manuface 
turers,— andthe consumers. These three 
classes, surely, include a great proportion 
of the French nation: this sentiment, 
then, speaks for itself. He proceeds to 
observe, tha: “these circumstances favour 
smuggling, one of the greatest scourges 
of commerce—but the governinent is pree 
paring new measures against this enemy 
of the Public Revenne, and National Ine 
dustry.” —The public revenue then, has 
suffered ; to what amount, the legislative 
body is ifot informed, as no statements are 
laid before them: but as the great pro- 
fits derived from smuggling,’ are the 
next idea in the speaker's mind, we pre- 
sume that in proportion as the smugglers 
get rich, the Custom Houses become poor, 
He speaks of the /uture vengeance to be 
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takeh of these ttansgressots—/n prompte | Intion : but knowing the climate of France, 


et terrible vengeance,—the smugg}er will | 


add “ but when ?"—He proceeds, ‘Go 
vernment, penetrated with aseuse of the 
situation of French commerce is @xert- 
ing the utmost efforts to diminish the 
evils under which it labotrs, and to sup- 
ply its necessities. "—These exertions con- 
sist in—‘* a treaty concluded with the 
kingdom of Italy whieh France 
possessed all the commercial advantages 
before : ‘* encouragement for maritime 
speculations, derived from the Caisse 
d' Amortissement but the Caisse will 
expect to be repaid the money it lends. 
What merchant will speculate with money 
borrowed, unless the speculation be 
certain ? and if commercial speculation be 
certain in France, whence is the present 
distress of French commerce ? ‘f A lower 
rate fixed for interest of money"—this 
was a regulation greatly wanted ; and is 
one item tothe advantage of commerce. 
** A magnificent palace, building for the 
tribunal of commerce of Paris.""-—-We ap- 
prove of handsome buildings ; but well 
constructed ships, well laden, had been 
more in favour of commerce. ‘ A new 
code for commerce "—** a general plan” 
choice of place &c. &c.—to be de- 
termined hereafter 

One general remark may close this sub- 
ject. If the French manufactures be ab- 
solutely “‘ perfect,” and capable of supply- 
ing the consumption of their country,— 
how can smuggling prosper ? Jf smuggling 
prospeis, asthe Minister confesses, then 
the manufactures that it imports have ad- 
vantages of some kind over those that op- 
pose them. Without pretending to avy 
knowledge of what these advantages are, 
we conclude, that they infer inferiority, 
either real or comparative, in the French 
prodactions of the same kind. 

AGRICULTURE. 

“ The prefects, &c. have been sum- 
moued to give their advice on a Rural 
Code,” &c. We shall judge on this, 
when it appears. “ Meanwhile — im- 
provements in the breed of horses, and 
premiums for the best :—two new expe- 
nimental farms for sheep—six hundred 
prime Merinos have Leen ordered from 
Spuin;—and some have arrived: flocks 
tnultiply ; and we may consider the hap- 
py revolation of this branch of agricul- 
dure as complete.’ We shall wait next 
yeat, to see whether something aduidional 
will not be wanted by this cowplete :eve- 


we perceive no teason why the introduc. 
tion of the Merino breed should not 
be attended with great advantages. 

** May we be able one day to say the 
same on the eulture of cotton! In spite 
of the misfortune of a severe Spring and 

_acold Autumn, the trials made leave as 
yet some hope of success” Very small is 
this some, Mons. le Ministre! or you 
would have been more copious on this 
article. ‘* The valuable culture of tobac- 
co makes daily progress:"" very well; 
settle this with the Americans. 

Such are the doings of government on 
the subject of Agriculture! The most 
important of all directions of labour to 

| the state :— wo new sheep farms: hope- 

| less experiments on cotton: and some 
success on tobacco. We request our rea- 
ders to turn to our monthly notice of agri- 
cultural pursuits in our OBSRERVANDA IN- 

TERNA, (p. 582, ef seg. of this number 
for instance, as wellas p. 1424, Vol. II. 

and p. 1277, et seq. of Vol1V.) and make 
their own comparison and reflexions, 
FINANCES. 

The Speaker boasts of the establishment 
of the greatest regularity and order, in 
this department of state, formerly plung- 
ed into the utmost confusion. ‘ Since 
France has generously cgnsented to adopt 
indirect taxes, the Finances have been 
really consolidated, and all branches of 
the public service have experienced the 
greatest facility,.... The Finances of a state 
are effectively aud essentially in a good 
condition, only when they are indepen- 
dent of circumstances.—When they are 
capable of being supported without having 
recourse to ruinous loans or excessive 
taxes.—-When, iu short, they are so close- 
ly connected and identified with the na- 


| tional prosperity, that they are an emana- 


| tion from it: then, and only then, can 
they be considered as solid, effective, per- 
manent, and essentially national ; espe- 
cially if they have received an organiza- 
tion sufficiently simple, to allow that ina 
moment of urgency, property of all kinds, 
and cach individual, may be immediately 
taxed in a duly augmented proportion.” 
These are good principles: to what 
extent the sperker's boasts are justified by 
facts we have no means of discovering : 
no papers being published on the subject. 
—His anticipations dersand attention. 


** Jn time of peace GOO millions of livres 
will cover all the pubic expenses, end 
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Jeave a considerable surplus for national 
improvements. The produce of the taxes 
amounts at present to 800 millions : conse- 
guently, they will he reduced one quarter. 

«« Jt does not enter into his majesty’s po- | 
licy to have recourse, in time of war, to | 
illusory, expedients of levying taxes of | 
new descriptions, or to establish new | 
subsidies, At the renewal of awar, the | 
taxes will be raised to their former war | 
establishment of 800 millions of livres; 
and will ¢hen, even be augmented by 130 
or 200 millions, af a time, as need may 
be: and this will be accomplished by a. 
simple ‘Table of proportion, which will 
enable every citizen to judge of the part | 
which falls to bis lot in the good or bad | 
fortane of the state. 

« Observe, gentlemen, that this simpli- 
city is totally distinct from the so much 
boasted results of one direct contribu- 
tion. On the contrary, it rests on the 
intimate conviction that the taxes ought 
to bear on different objects;—on the 
certainty that our financial laws comprize 
ail the taxes that can be approved of ; and 
that all that isjust and reasonable bas been 
accomplished. 

“© There remains now on!y thecompletion 
of the Register, without which the uniform 
progress of the scale of augmentation and 
diminution would not maintain just pro- 
portions, but would continue to weigh 
heavily on the proprietors of property 
already over-loaded: the execution of this 
Register, which isexpected to banish such 
inequahties, and to compensate for every 
inviluntary and inevitable injustice, is 
carried on with such assiduity, that even 


those who considered this immense under- 
taking as impracticable, have no longer 
any doubts on seeing it speedily com- 
pleted.” 

We believe, that only the Minister 
himself can understand this statement : 
this long awaited Register can apply 
only to direct contribution : for no Regis- 
ter can make any man wear more clothes 
(the cloth of which is taxed) than he 
chuses; nor eat more food, nor drink 
more wine (which has paid excise) than 
his appetite will bear: yet if we are to 
take literally the expression that ‘* this 
simplicity of taxation is different from the 
results of a single direct contribution,” | 
it will follow, that Lesides the taxes laid in | 
an indirect manner on productions, there 
will be ascale of valuation on which every | 
man will be placed, by the tax-gatherers ; 
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and according to the estimate made of his 
property he will be charged. This has 
long been the true Turkish mode : and as 
it is to be established during peace as well 
as during war, we wish the French nation 
joy of this ancient Gabel/e new-revived ! 

During the last three or four years, no 
official statement of the French finances 
has been published. Some attribute this 
silence to the dislike of Buonaparte that 
the ag nce between the revenue yield- 
ed by France, and that plundered from 
other countries (Receties Hxtérieures) 
should be known ; others think, that the 
gradual decline of the French ¢ommercial 
revenue, as it would appear by comparison 
of the annual returns at the custom hou- 
ses, in proportion as commerce declines, 
would present a disagreeable object to his 
legislators, and the nation. We so far 
adopt this opinion, as to infer, that if all 
parts of the revenue were flourishing the 
whole would appear in open day. 

In the year 1803 the direct contribu- 
tions amounted to 302,283,000 livres: of 
which 284,677,000 were derived exclu- 
sively from land. The magnitude of this 
payment reduced the cultivators to such 
distress, that it was found necessary to do 
something for their retief: and about 30 
or 35 millions were shifted from direct 
contribution to indirect. What effect 
this had on the corn districts, we know 
not ; but we understand that to compen- 
sate the deficit occasioned by this move~ 
ment, taxes were laid on wines when they 
left the cellar; which, with what was 
formerly charged on them, in many cases, 
exceeded the value of those weaker wines, 
which formed the sole product of certain 
provinces. In general, therefore, the 
proprietors of such estates are reduced to 
misery ; and those who before this tax had 
incomes of 20,000 livres, are now mort- 
gaging their property, or living from hand 
to mouth, by borrowing. 

If we compare the former expences of 
this kingdom with the Minister's estimate, 
we may, possibly, perceive another rea~ 
son why the necessary papers are with- 
held. Many years ago, the peace expences 
of the munarchy were 600 millions of 
livres ; yet the army was not so numerous 
as at present: the Marechaussée was only 
3,666 men; whereas now Buonaparte 
has at least 30,000 gens da’rmes in his 
establishment: to which must be added, 
his legion of senators, legilators, prefects, 
magisiraies, the million of spies that ine 
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fest France, and other pul/ic officers to say 
nothing distinctly, of the personal exyenves 
of the emperor's family, aid establishment. 
Those who are best able to penetr ie 
the cloud of obscurity that envelopes the 
French sacrifices, and who from. then 
situations in the oifices of revenue should 
know, have estimated the produce of the 
taxes at twelve hundred millions of livres: 
they say too, that when proper dedaciions 
are made for the Receltes Evtérieures, 
France does not support half its army ; 
nor even so much of it as 200,000 men. 
The true way of judging on this, would 
be, to distinguish the actual income now 
derived from the provinces properly form- 
ing the French monarchy ; comparing 
their present population with their tormer 
population: comparing also the articles that 
yield this revenue ; some estimate might 
thus be formed of the relative situation 
of that country ¢hen, and now. But this, it 
is clearly understood, is not convenient. 
THE WAR DEPARTMENT, 
is dismissed in a few words. We expect- 
ed more on this head. 
_ Navy.—‘* During the present cam- 
paign the government has confined its mari- 
time operations : nevertheless, a squadron 
fitted out at Toulon, as if by enchant- 
ment, and skilfully conducted, has con- 
trived by artful manceuvres, to escape 
the arrangements of theenemy.. . . and has 
ot safe back again.... notwithstanding 
the difficulties of a tempestuous voyage, 
and the dangers attending continual storms.. 
The colouies have been victualled in every 


FORCE.” 

We have heard the Minister severely 
censured for this expression, by those who 
insisted that the English vessel San Fio- 
renzo of 38 guns. principally 18 pounders, 
was inferior in force to the Piedmontaise, 
which she captured, of 50 guns, principally 
24 pounders: but we must do the Minister 
the justice to say, that he knew very well 
what he was atirming: for nothing can 
be clearer, than that if two antagonists 
engage, and their forces are equal, the 
result is a drawn battle: and that a/ways 
it isthe weakest that surrenders: to whom 
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‘the superior force? The error of ovr 
friends lies in calculating the number of 
guns 1, a side, and their calibre. Do 
Brith semen calculate in that man- 
ver? Never... Then, what good reason 
can be given for retusing to a French Mi- 
nister the samé¢ latiiude of calculation that 
by every soul on board a British 
of war? 

«* But,’ savs the Minister, “ it is 
not for what it has done that our ma- 
rine is to be considered, but for whut 
it may hereafter do, in time. Ten ships 
of the line have been constructed inv 
the dock yards of Antwerp, and equipped 
ready for sea, many months ago: they 
await their destination,”—Why then, the 
Minister of the Marine ought to be hanged, 
for suffering such a great proportion of 


the French navy, pressed as France is, by 
the want of ships, for lying ‘* many 
months’’ ready for sea; yet ignorant of 
their destination, to this day !—‘* The 
Flotilla at Boulogne is kept up in a state of 
constant readiness to undertake those ope- 
rations for which it was created originally. 
Twelve ships of the line, and as many 
frigates, have been launched ia the course 
of this year: and twenty more, and as 
many frigates, prove sufficiently the acti- 
vity that reigns in our dock yards. Our 
ports are kept in the best order ; and the 
formation of that of Cherbourg is so for- 
ward that it may be expected that the 
bason will be ready to receive vessels in 
the course of two campaigns. 

‘© Spezzia is become second Toulon. 
The union with France of almost all the 
coast of Italy, secures to our arsenals and 
ships, men, provisions, and materials in 
plenty. Venice, Ancona, Naples, and 
all the resources of Holland and Italy, are 
in motion,” 

We are content to obey the Minister's 
commands to judge of the French navy by 
what it will do: it is a very convenient 
mode: itat once exercises the imagination, 
and saves the trouble of reflection. We 
have heard of “ building castles in the 
air,”’* but never of building ships in the 
air: the thing, therefore, is in:possible— 
for this we have the authority inherent in 
the office of Minister of the Interior. 

The rest of this Exposé consists of 
reflections on the present war: which 
contribute nothing toward forming a 
notion of the interior state of France. 


then does the weakest surrender, if not to 


* French, des chateaux en Espagne ! 
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Organic Remains of a former World, An 
Examination of the Mineralized Remains 
of the Vegetables and Animals of the 
Antediluvian World; generally termed 
extraneous Fossils. By James Parkinson, 
Hoxton. Vol. I. 1804; Price #2. 2s. 
Vol. Il. 1808; price £2. 12s. Gd. Royal 
Quarto. White, Murray, &c. London. 


Tue Savage who roams the woods, 
intent on supporting life by the chase,— 
even the savage, is sometimes struck with 
the grandeur of those scenes which nature 
presents. He bebolds, not without emo- 
tion, the wide-spread plain, and the mean- 
dering river: he climbs the cloud-capp'd 
mountain, not without admiration, and 
he contemplates the immense waterfall, 
not without some sentiments of venera- 
tion, towards that Great Spirit, who per- 
yades all nature. Bat his conteniplations 
are restricted to the surface of the earth 
over which be rambles: rarely does he 
consider what that surface may conceal ; 
more rarely still does he attempt to 
ascertain, by experiment, the particulars 
of its formation. Content with the know- 
ledge of daily events, he forms no | 
theory ou the poss oilities of time past, 
nor indulges in speculations as to what in 
distant ages migiat be the state of those 
meads whence he now derives bis suste- 
nance, or of those lofiy fores's which now 
afford him fue) and shelter, 

How different are the sons of Science ! 
They travel abroad to collect facts, and 
these they build into systems: they com- 
municate their observations to others, .as 
they avail themselves of the observations 
which others have communicatéd to them, 
and thus they contribute, by mutual assist- 
ance, to enlarge the dimensions, and to 
increase the stability otf the Temple of 
Knowledge. 

That state of the earth which strikes our 
senses is modern: the mountains may 
date a jittle further back, but the plains 
and their contents, are not in the same 
condition, or composed of the same ma- 
terials, or arranged in the same order, as 
the plains of the original creation. The 


inhabitants of the earth are ephemerz, and 
their residence is but of yesterday. 

The destructions and renovations to 
which our globe has been subject, have 
left behind them abundant demonstrations 
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of their powers and extent. As to the 
periods of time when they occurred, na- 
ture is silent; but that they really did 
occur, the unbelief of the most scrupulous 
is compelled to acknowledge. 

But, there may be convulsions, of very 
great, yet not absolutely destructive ef- 
fects ; and extending to all parts, but in 
different degrees. Such an one may spread 
complete ruin and devastation in some 
places, while in others it may do little 
more than discompose the seat of its 
action; perbaps, even, it may rather de- 
face than discompose, rather diversify 
than totally disfigure. 

The last of these general visitations, is 
that of which we have a clear acconnt in 
the Mosaic history : accounts sufficiently 
intellicible to justify Moses, as an historian, 
in the |'terature of the learned nations ; 
and traditionary hints among the most 
rude and illiterate tribes of our race. 
But these accounts, like others, are subject 
to the principles of evidence, and are ” 
capable of being subsiaztiated and demone 
strated by witnesses ;—not living wit- 
nesses, since the brevity of human life 
forbids such corroboration, but by the 
silent yet irresistible testimony of a variety 
of articles, on the former state of which 
not a doubt can be entertained. 

How many are the cities, once flourish- 
ing, now destroyed, of the existence of 
which no traces remain but the medals 
that bear their names, and commemorate 
their importance ! Yet no one scruples to 
receive the evidence which these memo- 
rials afford, as convincing that such come 
munities really existed, though their very 
ruins have long ago perished. Fossils are 
the medals of the Deluge; at least of 
such a convulsion of nature, as surprised 
innumerable myriads of organized beings, 
and involved them, suddenly to all appear- 
ance, in beds of materials wherein they 
have been preserved to this day. 

When we find in the midst of a stone, 
an oyster-she!l, not petrified, but pres 
served, we naturaliy infer that the oyster 
existed before the stone. To whatever 
event we refer the.consolidation of those 
particles which are now indurated, the 
living creature must have been prior in 
point of time; and the perfect similiarity 
of this ancient subject to those of our 
own day, justifies our conclusion on the 
identity of the species. 

We therefore receive with pleasure a 
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work which proposes te present an orderly 
view of the Organic Remains of a former 
World, and acknowledge our obligations 
to the author for his industry in collecting 
facts, without binding ourselves to adopt 
his opinions as to the manner in whieh 
those remains have been preserved, or 
their appearances have been varied, whe- 
ther by petrifaction, or by substitution. 

Mr. Parkiuson’s first volume was pub- 
lished in 1804. His second volume has 
but lately appeared. It is not our inteytion 
to present a lengthened discussion on the 
principles he has adopted : especially as his 
work is not complete. He speaks, indeed, 
as if a third volume might not be the last 
his system may require; and this, we 
acknowledge, gives us concern, as the 
magniuide of the purchase will restrict the 
possession of these volumes to the weal- 
thy. A familiar system of geology and 
mineralogy, &c, directed to the same pur- 
poses as that before us, would be useful, 
and we should think might be popular : 
though we know that our literature is not 
without similar works on the subject, 
truly honourable to their authors. 

The form adopted by Mr, P. is that of 
letters. We should not, perhaps, have 
chosen this form; but that is of small 
importance, Our author takes a very 
extensive introductory view of his subject. 
After having ridiculed the tales which are 
@urrent in some places, he proceeds to 
consider the hints which ate dropped by 
ancient writers on the subject of fossils, 
the opinions to which such articles have 
given rise; the propriety of terms (our 
autbor proposes several new terms) and 
the natural divisions of mineral produc- 
tions. His first volume treats of vegetables, 
the remains of which we now possess in 
different states. Fossils of this description 
are found in almost every part of the 
world; bat all fossil vegetables are not 
of extremely ancient origin; for peat or 
turf, has assumed its present form within 
the reach of tradition, if notof memory. 

The bitumens occupy a considerable 
portion of Mr. P.’s attention; coal he 
dreats a8 important, He afieiwards de- 
scribes petrifaction, and substitution: and 
avails himself of the well-known petrify- 


“ing qualities of certain waters to explain 


parts of his theory. He enumerates spe- 


cimens of woods impregnated under va- 


A number of well-executed and well-co- 
Joured plates illustrate and confirm his 
descriptions. The chief novelty that we 
have observed is a peculiar statement of 
what Mr. P. calls Bitumenous Fermenta- 
tion. He thus defines it : 


A fermentation peculiar to vegetable mat- 
ter placed in such sitnations, as not only to 
exclude the external air, and secure the pre- 
sence of moisture, but prevent the escape of 
the more volatile principles ; and which ter. 
minates in the formation of those substances 
termed biiminens...... 

Vegetable matter, I consider as subject to 
five different species of fermentation, each of 
which appears to be, tn a great measure, de- 
pendant on the degree to which the access of 
air and water is admitted. 

The saccharine fermentation takes place in 
those parts of vegetables in which the sac- 
charine principle seems to be present, and 
merely to require evolution, asm the roots 
of the parsnip, beet, &e. the monocotyle- 
don seeds, &c. This principle acquires a 
saccharine form merely by the attraction of 
oxygen from the atmosphere, during the ger- 
mination of these seeds ; tr which state it 
is preserved by the common operation of 
malting. From other parts of vegetables it 
is obtained by certain chemical processes. 
The saccharine fermentation appears to be 
the agent by which fruits acquire an increase 
of their sweetness, after being plucked from 
the parent stock, when no action of vege- 
table life can go on. By an acceleration of 
this process, by the aid of calorie, in the ope- 
ration of baking, this eflect is stull more 
manifestly produced. 

If to vegetable substances possessing this 
principle, an addition of water be made, and 
a slight increase of caloric be made, an in- 
testine motion soon takes place, called, from 
its product, the vinous fermentation. Du- 
ring this process, the objectof which appears 
to be, the diminishing the dose of carbon, 
which is united with the oxygen and hydro- 


rious circumstances, and by different mat- 
ters: particularly the leaves of fossil plants. 


gen in the sugar, we find carbonic acid gas is 
rapidly separated, a feculent sediment is de- 
posited, and a new substance cailed yeast or 
must, is formed, which rises to the surface 
and which, if added to any vegetable infu- 
sion containing the saecharine principle, will 
immediately excite that peculiar intestine 
motion on which this species of fermentation 
depends. 


When this separation has taken place, but 
whilst the fermentative motion is still dis- 
coverable, if the fluid. be carefully preserved 
from the access of the air, it passes on, 
through an almost, and, in the latter stages 
of it, an entirely, imperceptible fermenta- 
tion, during which it obtains its highest de- 
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gree of strength, becoming a clear and bright | trees: we cannot tell in what proportion 


spirituous intoxicating liquor. 

But if, instead of this seclusion, the pro- 
eess be allowed to go on in contact with the 
atmospheric air, instead of a spirituous liquor, 
a peculiar vegetable acid, or vinegar, is the re- 
sult; which will also require for its preser- 
vation, a seclusion from the atmospheric air, 
since otherwise it will suffer a farther decom- 

osition, its volatile principles escaping, and 
its earth and ¢ rbon only remaining. 

Thus also will almost any mass of dead 
vegetable matter, exposed to the airof the 
atinosphere, soon pass on to a putrid fer- 
mentation, by which its constituent parts will 
be made to enter into new conrbinations. 
The hydrogen, uniting wih the oxygen, ts 
either volatilized in water, or, combining 
also with a portion of carbon, is separated as 
carburetied hydrogen gas; the remaining 
portion of hydrogen giving colour and odour 
tothe mass. Of the carbon, that which is not 
engaged with the hydrogen, gither unites 
with theoxygen, and forms carbonic acid, or 
constitutes a part of the magma, of which, 
however, by far the most considerable part is 
the earthy matter, which entered into the 
composition of the vegetable. 

But if, instead of being thus exposed to 
the influence of the air, a mass of dead ve- 
getable matter be accumulated in such situ- 
ations as allow of the admission of water ; 
but in which by the compactness of the su- 
perincumbent stratum of earth, not ouly the 


external air is shut out, but the disengaged | 


gaseous matters are prevented from escaping, 
the bituminous fermentation takes place : 
and bituminous matters are formed th various 
degrees of maturity and pureness, according 
to the stage at which the process may have 
arrived, or the extraneous matters which may 
have been adinitted, 

Mr. P. considers this as an agent of very 
extensive influence. That vegetables un- 
der peculiar circumstances may undergo 
peculiar changes cannot bedoubted. But, 
as those which are perfectly secluded from 
access of air, &c. by surrounding stra- 
ta, must have derived their present 
state from principles originally possessed 
by themselves, it seeins most suitable in 
the first instance to examine whether, 
among th¢ principles combined in vege- 
table subjects we may not find some that 
are allied by character and properties to 
the class of Bitumens. Vegetable tar, 
which is the juice of a tree, is certainly 
resembled in many particulars by coal tar. 
Various gums have some of the appearances 
of amber. We cannot tell what might 
be the character produced by a long inter- 
ment of our most resinous or gummy 


resins or gums might combine in those 
vegetables, that are now fossils; we can- 
not tell what accidental mixtures might 
intrude among some masses of vegeta- 
bles, when involved in a general ruin of 
the earth’s superficies; (that they were 
| not posited as wenow find them, in a tran- 
quil state of the earth, we deem certain) 
nor can we demonstrate the progress or 
effects of those processes, that nature may 
be carrying on during a lapse of ages,— 
processes that are concealed, in more than 
midnight darkness from the eyes of mor- 
tals. 

That Bitumens of certain kinds have 
| formerly been different in properties and 
appearance from what they now are, may 
be granted ; but to ascertain those proper- 
ties and to identify that appearance is not 
easy. We must, therefore, content our- 
selves with the observation of plain facts, 
and on this we rely with greater confidence 
than on the speculations of theory. Theory 
nevertheless is good in its place. Itisa 
constituent part of order; and order is a 
necessary part of science. A confused 
mass of observations, is comparatively of 
| little value until each be allotted its dae 
placeand importance ; then they mutual- 
ly illustrate each other, and the theory 
that has arranged them, derives support 
from their combination and position, 

We believe, that we cannot do greater 
| justice to Mr. P. nor introduce a subject 
| of more importance and interest to our 
| readers, tham by presenting his suggestions 

on the subject of that useful mineral, coal. 
| To that, certainly, our island in a great 
| degree owes its distinction among the na- 
‘tions of the earth, and the permanence of 
that distinction also: since without the 
| aid of fire, and of abundance of fuel to 
| support it, many of our most profitable 

engines must be abandoned, and our most 
| extensive works would become useless, 


This fossil, too, is our greatest security 
aguinst the rivalship of other nations. To 
indulge the thought that Providence had 
bestowed this boon en as, exclusively, 
would be to derogate from the benevolence 
of the Great Father of All; but to say, 
that at present, we apply this gift to the 
most profitable purposes, is merely to state 
a fact, that stands in no fear of contradic- 
tion. 

Mr. P. having treated of peat-bogs and, 
the morasses to which they owe their ori- 
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gin, describes the nature of bituminous 
woo ‘istinguishing especially, the Sur- 


Organic Remains 


turoran’ of iceland, and the Bovey coal of 


England. 

Bovey coal is found on a common sur- 
ronmided wit hills, ealld Bovey Heathfield, 
in the pans, of South Lovey, miles 
south-west of Exeter, and three miles west 
of Chudliah. ‘The uppermost of these stra 
turiscs within a foot of the surface, undera 
white sand, intermixed with an ash 
coloured clay, and underlies to the south 
about inches ina fathom. 

The most remarkable aud cautions vein, in 
these strata is that whieh they call wood-coat, 
or ead cool, from the resemblauce which 
the pieces have to gram of ‘deal boards. 
li ts someti nes of a chocolate colour aud 
someting of a shining black. The 
sori seems to be less impregnated with bitu- 
men, is wot solid and heavy, as the latter, 
and has more tie appearance of wood. It 


lies tn straight and even veins, and i: frequent. | 


Ivy dug in preces of three or four feet long, 
and, with proper cere, might be taken ou! 
ef a much grecter lengih. Other pieces of 
the sume kind are found lying upon them, in 
ali directions, but without the least jnterniex- 
ture of carih, and without any interstices, 
except scine small crevices, by which the 
pieces afe divided from each other, in all di- 
recuions. When itis first dire, and 
the thin pieces of it will bend like horn ; but 
wien dry, it loses all its elasticity, and be- 
comes short and crisp. At all times, mt is 
easily to be separated into very thin Jomine, 
Or splinters ; especially if it he exposed any 
tine to the heatof the sun, which, like the 
fire makes it crackle, separate, and fall io pieces. 

When coal is patintothe fire it cruckles 
and separates into lamina, as the cannel coal 
does, into irregular pieces; burns for some 
time, witha heavy flame ; becomes red hot, 
and gradually consumes to light white ashes. 
Though the transverse crevices, made in it by 
the fire, gine it the external appearance of a 
wooden brana, yet, if quenched when red 
hot, the unconsumed part does not look like 
charcoal, but seems to be almost as s:nooth 
aud solid, as when first put inio the fire. 

The coal has some peculiarities, with ree- 
pect to ils appearance. From this circum- 
sianee, the workmen have divided it intc 
three species or varicties, which they call 
stone coal, board coal, and knotty cou. 
Some portions bear evidently the effect of 
fire, and resemble in every respect, as to ex- 
teraal appearance and touch, the common 
charcoal. 

The spot now worked for the Bovey coal 
is siiuated in low boggy ground, which ex- 
tends several miles: it is said to be the low- 
est in the country, bat this isan assertion not 


of a former World. (433 
quarter of a mile, is a bog, from which has 
been taken (several feet below the surface) 
neany trees of the fir kind; several eighteen 
inches in diameter, together with pine nuts, 
ne traces of coal. 


This coal is tound on a dry soil, inter. 
‘mixed with clay and sind: no fossil trees 
lave found among it; nor does it yield 
| drunks, but flat pieces of a few feet in 
length: por does it present any signs of 
roots, branches, bark, or ieaves, 

The Svvtarbrand of Iceland says Dr. Von 
Troil (1772) is evidently wood, not quite pes 
trified, but indurated ; whieh drops asunder 
as as i! comes into the air, bat leeps 
well in water, and never rois: it gives a 
bright though weak flame, and a great deal 
of heat, and yields a sourish though not ans 
wholesome 

Mr. Brand in’ his History of Newcastle 
(1789) informs us, that Si- Joseph Banks, 
Bart. and president of the Royal Society, so 
eminent for his knowledge in natural history, 
fivoured him with the inspection of a large 
specimen of fossil coal found in Ieeland, m 
strata of considerable thickness, and at great 
dephs; which seemed to exhibit a substan- 
tial proof that coal originally was wood. — Sir 
Joseph has preserved several tranks of it, 
each of which is flattened, possibly by the 
weight of superincumbent strata; so that in- 
stead of being evlindrieal, as the body or root 
of a tree naturally is, it is flat. Some of 
them are more, and some less woody ; one is 
| a fair plank of wood. As the woody ones are 
| the greatest curiosities, they are sent im pre- 
ference. The specimen described appears to 
have been the root of a small tree, with the 
bark still adhering and remaining on the 
greatest part of it, In the lower part, how. 
ever, the transformation had proceeded fur- 
| ther than at the top, so that it was real 
coal, while the top was actual wood...... ... 

Cannel coal (says Mr. P.) seems to be the 
bituminous substance next in purity to jet. 
It is a black, ‘Opaquc, compact, and brittle 
subsiance: it breaks with a conchoidal frac- 
ture. Its specifie gravity varies from 1.232 to 
1.426. It does not soil the fingers. 11 kin- 
dles very easily, and burns with a bright 
white fame, like that of a candle, leaving an 
earthy residuum, and not caking \ito a cinder. 

By the analysisof Mr. Kirwan, its compos 
siuon is 75.200f charcoal, 21.68 of bitu- 
men, and 3.10 of aluminous and siliceous 
earths. 

Like jet it possesses that compactness of 
structure which is susceptible of polish, aud 
capable of being wroaght into trinkets of 
various forms. The chiet diflerences between 
jet and cannel coal appear to be, ahat jet is 
found jn detached masses, whilst cannel coal 


true. To the south of the shaft, about a 


is deposited in strata ; and that jet once set on 
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fire, continues to flame for a considerable 
time, a bita@minous vapour being at the same 
time exhaled ; whilst cannel coai requires to 
be so disposed, that its combustion may be 
aided by that of the surrounding fire, and by 
an increased rapidity of theaecession of aig. 

Cannel coal 1s the provincial expression for 
cendle coal. The coal called Scotch coal, 
from its being obtained from Scoiand, pos- 
sesses similar properties. 

Coal is 4 black, solid, and compact sub- 
stance, generally of a foliated or rather lami- 
nated structure, whieh necessarily directs its 
fracture. Its specific gravity is 1.25 to 1.37. 
It possesses a moderate degree of hardness, 
butis more brittle than cannel coal, than 
which it also takes fire less readily, and 1s 
longer in consuming. It cates into cinders 
more or less during.its combustion, according 
to its degree of purity, and the nature of the 
earths which enter tuto iis composition. 

There are certain variciies of pit coal, 
which obtain their particular denominations 
from theig mode of burnine, or from their 
most Obvious and predominant combinations 
Hence we have (/ind or deaf coal; such is 
the Welsh and Kilkenay coal, kindling siow- 
lv and burning without flame or to a 
stony flag, Open burning eoal, which dees 
not cake, but burns with much flame and 
smoke and js soon reduced te ashes Close- 
burning coal, which kindles quickly, and 
melis and runs together Liumen. Some 
coal is termed s/aly cou., from its texters ; 
and when it also coutiins a large proporion 
of bitamen it is called slaty eannel coal 
Culm is a coal in rough “fragments, 
which does uot meli or cake, but leaves be 
hind tt a slag of the same buik wih the coal 
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found in such abundance as in other parts of 
the united kingdom. 

It has been found on the other side of the 
Atlantic ocean, in Newfoundiand, Cape Bre- 
ton, Canada, and some of the New Eng- 
Jand provinces. Mr. Jeflerson informs us 
in his Notes on Virginia, that the country on 
James river, from fifteen to twenty miles 
northward and southward, is replete with mi- 
neral coal of a very excellentquality. Inthe 
western country, he says, coal is known to be 
in so many places, as to have induced an opi- 
nion, that the whole of the tract between 
the Laurel Mountain, Mississippi, and Ohio, 
vields coal. It is also known in many places 
on the north side of the Ohio. The-coal at 
Pit'sbuigh is of very superior quality Dr, 
Anderson states, that coals have been disco- 
vered also at Madagascar, At the Cape of 
Good Lope, where fuel is very scarce, we 
learn, by the aceounts of \ir. Barrow, that 
coal has lately been discovered coming out to 
day at the depth of two feet, alongthe banks of 
a deep rivulet flowing out of the Tygerberg 
hill. : 

In China, it is probable that coal was Cise 
covered tong before it was known.in the west- 
em world. About the raiddic of the thirteenth 
century, Marcus Paulus, a noble Venetian, 
in his description of China, observes, ‘* that 
through the whole province of Cathay, cer- 
tain black stones are dag out of the moun- 
tains, which, bemg put in the fire, burn 
like wood, and, when kindled, . they con- 
lnne burning a long time, msomuch that if 
they were lighted in the cvening the fire will 
keep alive during the whole night ” 

Coal is found at varions depths in «the 
carih, and interposed between strata of difs 


etuployed, which yields a lane portion of | ferentkinds. ‘Tre veins of coal also vary con- 
| siderably in the thickness of the vein ; some- 


ashes, formed by argilluceous earth 
ted wath iron. 

This subsiance was not brought into com- 
mon use, in ihis part of the British empire, 
until the reign of Charles the First; and even 
in Scoiland, almost proverbially poor in vege- 


‘tables and rich tn fossil fuei, it was at a very 


late period that coal was common!) used: for 
about aie middie of the fifteenth century, 
when Sylvius visited this island, he 
saw in Scotland poor people in rags begeiug 
at the churches, and receiving for alms pieces 
of stone with which they went away con- 
tented. 

In most countries of Europe has this valu- 
able substance been found. Coal has been 
dug in France, Germany, and Sweden ; and 
especially at Liege there are very considerable 
coal inines : but the imines of this island ex- 
ceed, both in quality and extent, any that 
have ~yet been discovered, In Wales, coal 


is found almost throughout the principality. 
Ireland is also very far trom being deficient in 


coal mines; akhough bare aot yet been 


times being many yards thick, and at other 
limes being merely a seam, little more than 
an inch in thickness. 
The beds of coal appear evidently to 
have been subjected to several accidents 
during (or since) their formation Parts 
of them have slidden away from theit 
original situation, and the chasm thus 
formed has been filled with otler matters. 
Some of the levels appear to have been 
broken perpendicularly ; others horizon- 
tally: others again appear to have been 
twist-d. Coal fields are sometimes found, 
occupying a hollow of many miles square ; 
we have, also, va//eys of coal, &c. The depth 
to which coal descends under the earth is 
unknown : the powers of man can pene- 
trate but a very |ittle way into the crust of 
the earth, Should accident ever stumble 
on a mass of rock of primitive formation, 


and find under that a bed of coal, it 
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would be a discovery truly interesting to 
geologiks. At present no such circum- 
stance is so much suspected ; but all the 
repositories ot coal may be described as 
appertaining to the terrestrial superficies, 


At Whitehaven, at the depth of forty-two | 
fathoms, the roof of the coal is met with, | 


being a black rock six ivehes thick, which 
has been cleft into regular squares about six 
inches in diameter, having am appearance si- 
ruilar to ptece of tesselated pavement. 
From Whitehaven to below 'Thoresby are 
its of coal of very considerable depth. At 
upon Tyne, as I am informed 
by Mr. Robert Eddington, the ingenious au- 
thor of au ** Essay on the Abuses of the Coal 
Trade,” there is a coal-pit, which is an hun- 
dred and thirty fathoms in perpendicular depth, 
and which is worked at that depth, five wiles 
horizontally, quite across, beneath the Tyne, 
and under the opposite county of Durham. 
Iv Northumberland, towards the more east- 
ern parts, are pits of coal at thirty fathoms 
depth. With respect to Cumberland, the 
whole couity stems to be a mine of coal and 
‘Dlack lead. 
At Newcastle upon Tyne, Staffordshire, 
and in some parts of Scotland, the strata are 
¢hiefy composed of stones fit to be applied to 
the purpose of building. In Yorkshire, 
thronghout the whole district of Richmond, 


i Shropshire and Leicestershire, and in al- | 


most die whole of the northern quarter of the 
island, the coal approaches in its appearance 
very nearly to biiumen, which has merely suf- 
fered mduration. 

The wechting of the bituminous matter of 


coal is very often sufficienuv apparent in the | 


baring of coal in ordinary firgs. But by the 
action of beat on thissubstance, in close ves- 
sels, or in a proper apparawus for distillation, 
its constituent paris are ascertained with a 
‘tolerable degree of certainty. “the products 
thus obtained are, a water impregnaicd with 
ammonia, concrete carbonate of ammonia, 
an oil, which becomes moreheavy, and of a 
darker colour, in proportion as the operation 
vadvanees. Atthe same time, a covsiderable 
quanuty of clastic and inflammable gas passes 
ever, which. las been considered as volatile 
oil in.a state of vapour, but which really 
is hydrogen gas mixed with nitrogen gas, 
carbon in a state of solution, and carbone- 
acid gas. "There remains in the retort a sco- 
sified cindery matter, which is yet capable 
of burning and is exactly the same as the 
coke, which is frequently made on a larger 
scale, for parucalar purposes, where its mode 
of burning is wore desirable than that of coals. 
The ashes of coals yield the sulphates of iron, 
of magnesia, ef Jime, and of aluiine: but 
iF the combustion be carried on with a con- 


‘siderable degree of rapidity, the bases only 


of these are 
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| But if coal was too much charged with 
| Bitamen, it would, like other Bitumens, 
| consume too rapidly for useful application, 
| The particles of it are enwrapt in sepa- 
| vating pellicles, which appear to be form- 
ed of incomoustible matters, such as 
sulphate of lime, with a smal! proportion 
of alumine: sometimes also sulphuret of 
iron, ‘These check combustion ; and en- 
sure a more gradtial and orderiy con- 
sumption, more manageable heat, &c. 
| Mr. P. as may easily be imagined, re- 
' fers the origin of coal to the Deluge: 
| presuming that the Antediluvian forests, 
being swept away from their native stand. 
ings, were buried by the foree of the 
| mighty waters, beneath masses of gravel, 
| sand, &c. now consolidated into rock. 
Whatever theory we adopt, difficulties 
| stare us in the face. The arrangement of 
the gravelly strata, and of the coal beds, 
one under another to the depth of a dozen 
| layers, is an embarrassing circumstance. 
Yet the deeper we suppose these to be, 
the less likely is it that they should have 
| been produced by ordinary causes. All 
these layers appear to be depositons ; then 
why not coal ?—and, what occasion more 
| probable thau the deluge can be suggested? 
There is however, a possibility that 
| this theory may be submitted to somewhat 
| of a test, from another quarter. Mr. 
| Kirwan remarks, that fossi] remains of 
' animals are not found imbedded in masses 


' of stone higher above the level of the sea, 


in any njountain yet explored, than 9,000 
feet. Thestones in which these shells, 
| &e. are involved being concreted sedi- 
‘ments, must have settied from waters 
| something higher than themselves. Vege- 
tables, being lighter, and floating, may be 
allowed a level somewhat higher in pro- 
portion: therefore, if ever coal should 
| be found above this level, the supposition 
_ of its being 2 deposition from the same 
waters as surprized the animals that once 
inhabited the shells, &c. must be aban- 
doned, Moreover, if ever coal should be 
found imbedded in such a manner in 
mountains of primitive formation, as can- 
not be accounted for from accidental cir- 
cumstances, (as of original chasms, sub- 
sequently filled up, or, &c.) then this ope- 
ration attributed to the deluge, will no 
longer apply. ‘Lhe effect will be the same 
if found in rocks, that exbibit no cause to 
conclude they had ever been disturbed. 
The bones of Jand animals have been 


found petrified, on the highest of tle 
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enees: here petrified wood has also 
been found. Where petrified wood has 
been found coal might hive been formed, 
if coal be of vegetable origin. It is clear 
therefore that there is room for additional 
researches, before we can adopt any hypo- 
thesis on this subject. ‘The relative height 
of the equatorial parts of the earth com- 
pared to the polar parts, has its influence 
also on this propositicn. 
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Brand quotes from an ancient calendar 
of the church of Rome the rustie fable, 
* that the first six days of April might be 
the last six days of Mareh.” It is certain 
that the superstitious neither lend nor 
borrow on those days, fearing that witche 
craft might injure the lender; while 
others, with equal wisdom, think that 
on these days the Israelites Lorrowed 


If ever the exis- | from the Egyptians, and as the loan 


tence of coal on the highest mountains of | was never repaid, they put nothing to risk 


Asia, Causasus, &c. the Hindoo Co, should | by lenduig. 


be ascertained, it will require some ad- 
dress to support this theory. At present, 
it passes for fact, that in the great Tar- 
tarian platform, and the elevated regions 
of Siberia, no vestiges of organic remains 
of a former world have been found: and 
we cannot help thinking that the waters 
of the deluge advanced from the poles 
to the equator, where they operated with 
diminished force; and retiring from the 
equator to the poles, bore away with them 
the spoils of the regions they visited. 

This question is confessedly of impor- 
tance: Mr. P.’s first volume will assist 
the researches of whoever wishes to in- 
vestigate it. The consideration of his se- 
cond volume, must be postponed. 


Dr. Jamieson's Etymological Dictionary 
of the Scottish Language. 
{Concluded from p. 241.) 


We have characterized Dr. Jamieson’s 
elaborate work as containing a more than 
ordinary portion of descriptions of man- 
ners. They are referable to people of 
various tribes and ages. The pecultari- 
ties, too, of some of their institutions 
conttibated to distinguish them, While 
others have been overlooked or forgotten. 
Whether any brought by the original set- 
tlers from the Continent are yet extant, 
and how far they resemble those natura- 
lized in England, is a curious, and might 
be made an entertaining, inquiry. 

The observations made by rustics on 
the seasons, have often a considerable 
share of shrewdness; and being founded 
on the course of nature, and regular return 
of the seasons, may be preserved for ages. 

Under the article Borrow1ne Days,” 
Dr. J. has preserved some old rhymes that 
describe the last three days of Marchi as 
being borrowed from April. 


*© March borrowit fram Averill 
Three days, and they were ill.” 


Has this any relation to the 
ancient story of the supplementary five 
days added at the end of the year, after the 
length of the year had been determined by 
astronomical observations to be 365 days, 
instead of 360? Those days were not in- 
cluded in any of the months, lest they 
should introduce disorder among them : 
but after a revolution of the whole. The 
Egyptians had a fable on this subject, im- 
porting, that Thoth, their Mercury, wor 
these tive days from the Moon, bya cast 
at dice; butsome, from the character of 
the winner, thought them rather Lorrowed 
(stolen) than honestly come by. How 
many ways may tratb, though but one in 
itself, be so disguised, that the most de- 
sirous shall not be able to discover it ! 

The following is a striking picture of 
rude character. It occurs under the arti- 
cle Brent, which signifies a steep, a brow, 
Egill, an Icelandic warrior, with his bro- 
ther Thorof, acted as auxiliaries to Athel- 
stan, Kiug of England, in his war against 
the Scots, A. D 937. Thorolf had tallen 
in battle ; and Egill was returned from the 
interment of his brother. 

Fill, with his band, betook himself to 
King Athelstan, and approached him seated 
amidst joyous acclamations. The king, ob- 
serving Foill enter, ordered a lower bench to 
be emptied fur his troop, and pointed out a 
distinguished seat fur Egill himself direct! 
opposite to the throne. Egill seating him 
there, threw his shield at his feet, and bear- 
ing his helmet on his head, having placed 
his sword on his knees, he drewit half out of 
its scabbard, and then thrust it back again. 
He sat erect with a stern aspect. Egill’s face 
was large, his brow broad; he had large eye- 
brows ; his nose was long, but abundantly 
thick; the seat of his grumyie, the circuit of 
his lips was broad and long; his chin and 
cheeks were wonderfully broad; his neck was 
gross ; hisshoulderssurpassed the common size; 
his countenance was stern aud grim, whea 
he was enraged. He was otherwise of great 
stature; be had trick bushy hair of the 
colour of a wolf, aad was prematurely bald. 


When he had seated himself, as already 
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mentioned, he drew down one evebrow on 
his cheek, and at the same time raised the 
other to the revton of his forehead hair. 
Faill was black-eyed, and had dun evebrows. 
He would not taste although it wa: 
to him ; but alternately raised and 
et fall hisevebrows king Athelstan, scat- 
edon bis throne, also placed his sword on his 
knees. When they had set thus for some 
time, the king drew bis sword ont of its 
scubbard, placed on the point of ina iarge 
and valusble ring of gold, which, rising from 
his throne and sic pping torwar’ on the pave- 
ment, he reached over the fire to Baill, He 
rising, received the mag on the port of his 
sword, end drew at to him. He then re- 
to ‘The king se ced himsel. 
on dis throne.  Feaill, ploeed t low, 
put the bracelet on his arm, and ois eyebrows 
reurned their proper station, 
@own his sword with his Lelmet, he re- 
ceived the hora presented to biin, and crank. 
Then he sung : 
** The death of the destroyer of hooked 

breasiplates 

ade me jet mv evebrows 
T can now carry of the sword the jewel I re- 

ecived froma hero, reward 

Which ts no mean praise.” 

From this ime forward Egill drank his 
share and conversed with those who were near 
him = Then the king cansed two chests to 
be brought in, each of them ful! of silver, 
and carried by two men. He sail, ** Egill, 
receive these chests ; and if thou return to 
Tecland, bear this money to thy father whieh 
T send to him as a compensation for the loss 
of his son. Part mi it, however, thou 
mayest distriboie among thine own and 
Thorolf’s nearest kinsmen, whom thou hold- 
est most dear. But thou thyself shalt receive 
with me compensation for the loss of thy 
brother either in Jands or moveables, accord- 
fing to thy choice. If it be thy inclination 
to remain with me, I shall give thee what ho- 
nour or dignity thou ow please to ask.” 

ill receiving the money, thanked the king 
for his gifts and gracious promises ; and, briglit- 
ening up, be thus sung: 

“« Grief made me let fall my eyebrows ; 

But now I have found him wio can smooth 

all these asperities : 

My eyehrows have been quickly raised up 

by the king. 


Egil Skallagrim Sag. ap. Jonhist. Antig. 


Celt. Scand. p. 52. 54. 

Perhaps the names of placescompounded 
with Brent, may importa hill in English 
also; as.Brent-wood, ‘‘ the wood on the 
brow of the hill?’ not Burnt-wood, as 
some have supposed. 

Under the word Natt, we have an 
extremely ingenious conjecture proposed | 


by the author. “ Aff at the nail,” or 
“ Gane off at the nail,’ a phrase used with 
respect to persons who, in their conduct, 
have laid aside all regard to propriety 
or deceney ; who transgress a!l ordinary 
rules; &. Having supported this sense 
by appropriate quotations, the Dr. adds. 

The expression, however, may be uinder- 

stood metaphorically in another sense.; ac- 
cording to whico naid refers to the human 
body. For negal, unguis, was aterm used 
by the ancient Goths and Germans, in com- 
puting relations. "Toey reckoned seven de- 
grees luc first was tepresented by the head, 
as husband and wife; the séeond by 
the arw-pit, and referred t» Brothers 
and sisters; the third, |v the elbow, signi- 
fviag the children of brothers and sisters ; 
the fourth, by the wrist, denoting the grand- 
children ot brothess and sisters; the fifth by 
the jointby which the middle finger is in- 
serte ito the hand, 1 presenting the grand- 
children of cousins or what are called third 
cousins; the sixth by the next joint; the 
seventh, or last, by the nazl of the middle 
Hoger. This mode of computation was called 
in Alem. sipzal, in ancient Swedish, nagel- 
sare, A relation in the degree was 
hence denominated, ‘Teut, nagel-muge, q- 
of a nai/-kinsman, one at the extreme of 
compulation 

W hoever was beyond this degree, in blood, 
or relinquished connection with the family, 
might be said, to go off af the nail. 

What is the origin of our English 
phrase, to psy money down on the nail ? 

The questions which arise on the na- 
ture and extent of the ideas derived from 
the human body, are adapted to lead to 
more general inquiries than appears at first 
sight. The Hindoos tell us, that the 
different tribes of men weve derived 
from the different parts of the body : the 
Brahman, as most important, from the 
head: the soldier, as most courageous, 
from the chest ; the labourer from the 
arms, &c. and the pious Mr. Henry goes 
so far into these ideas, as to observe, cou- 
cerning the sexes, that the woman was 
takea trom the man, by the Great Crea- 
tor,—not from his head, that she might 
not usurp dominion over him: not from 
his feet, that he might not despise, and 
trample upon. her ; but, from his side, 
that he might love and cherish the nearest 
possible associate to his heart. 

We may safely allow whatever remains 
of these ideas, to be transcripts of ex- 
tremely ancient, and even original modes 
of expression. Whena party in Hebrew 
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is found to be five, the allusion is to the 
fingers of one hand: when numbers 
change at ten, nature has carried them so 
faron both our hands ; when the Indians 
of America to express innumeralle. per- 
sons or things, take the hair of the bead 
into their hands and shake it, we must 
allow the sign to be exiremely expressive, 
And could we assemble the various alfa- 
sions, phrases, and metaphors, to which 
the body and its members have given oc- 
casion (to say nothing of measures, a 
foot, an ell, &c. which are notoriously 
taken from it), the whole together would 
furnish) matter of extremely curious 
speculation, 

Dr J. has good articles on the Futries 
and Breunies ; but for these we must refer 
to the work. The first we certainly should 
deduce from the fer? of the Persians ; 
but, we believe the principals of the race 
must now be sought for in Wales. The 
latter we hardly know whiat to make of ; 
we had thought them the opponents of 
the Fairies, but Dr. J. prodaces authori- 
ties that seem to imply some relationship 
between them. P 

It may not be amiss, however, to state 
certain circumstances mentioned by Dr. J. 
as still extant in Scotland, which are prac- 
tised by the flesh-and-blood representatives 
of this superior class of beings. 

The exhibitions of Gysarts are still known 
in Scotland, being the same with the Christ- 
mas mummery of the English. In Scotland, 
even till the beginning of this century, miask- 
ers were admitted into any fashionable family, 
if the person who introduced them was 
known, and became answerable for the be- 
haviour of his companions. Dancing with 
the maskers ensued.”—Bannatyne Poems. 
Note p. 235. 

The custom of disguising now remains 
only among boysand girls, some ‘of whom 
wear masks, others blacken their faces with 
soot. They gofrom door to door, singing 
earols that have some relation to the season, 
and asking money, or bread superior in qua- 
lity to that used on ordinary occasions. 

‘It is conmnon, in some paris of the coun- 
try at least, that if admitted into any house, 
one of them, who precedes the rest, carries a 
small besom, and sweeps a ring or space for 
to dance in. ‘This ceremony is strictiv 
‘bserved ; and, it has been supposed, is con- 
pected with the vulzar tradition concerning 
the light dances of the fairies, one of who n 
is always represented as sweeping the spoi ap- 
propriated to their festivity. 
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season is of great antiquity ; a similar one pres 
vailed in many of the cities of durin 
the times of heathenism, and was vuidnal 
afier the establishment of Christianity. 

By one of the canons enacted at Au- 
xerre, A. D. 578, it was forbidden on the 
ealends of January, vetula aut cervolo fas 
cere, toact the calf or buck. Elsewhere, 
the youth assumed the skin of a ram, and 
ron against their fellows. This was called 
Iulbock—the buck of Yule. A homily, 
ascribed to Augustine, mentions these 
transformations. The singing of Carols 
is also very ancient. It was practised by 
the heathen’ Romans during the calends of 
January. The carons forbad it; nevere 
theless, carols are still sung. 

About this time last year, we submit 
ted to our readers a few remarks on 
Christmas, and the festivities of the seas 
son. Many a learned dissertation has 
been composed on subjects less interesting 
than this merry time. A compiete his- 
tory of it could not fail of being both cus 
rious and entertaining. We shall -tran- 
scribe some, and abridge others, of Dr. 
J.’s remarks on this subject. 

The ancient Goths had three great reli- 
gious festivals in the year. Of these Yule 
was the first; it occurred at the same time 
as our Christmas. 

Many conjectures have been formed as 
to the origin of this name. Some have 
derived it from the Greek i#acs, which 
denoted a hymn sung by the women in 
honour of Bacchus. ‘Theodoret, in his 
work De Materia et Mundo, says: “ Let 
us not sing the /u/us to Ceres.” This 
term might be derived from a common 
origin; but certainly is not the origin 
of Yule. The notion that Yule was de- 
rived from Julius Cesar, is undeserving 
of consideration. The Anglo-Saxons gave 
the name of Geola to two of their months, 
December and January, calling’ the first 
Aerre-Geola, or the first Yule, and the se- 
cond Aeftera-Geola, or the latter Yule. 


Dr. J., without hesitation, considers 
Geola as the same word with Yule. We 
may be allowed to doubt, however, 


whether it may not rather be allied to 
goal, the termination or finishing of a 
thing or purpose, and so of the year, 
and therefore, if it be the same with 
Yule, the idea is “ the feast at the year's 
end.” 

This festival among the northern na- 


‘The custom of appearing disguised at this! tions was the great season of sacrifice. 
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Human sacrifices, some think, marked 
its importance. Besides these, they of- 
fered horses, dogs, and cocks in place of 
hawks, to the number of ninety-nine. 
The Persians sacrificed horses ; so did 
the Goths, in the feast of Yule. The 
Greenlanders at this day keep a sun-feast, 
at the winter solstice, Dec. 22. The 
Goths also sacrificed a boar; to this onr 
ancient custom of bringing in a_boar’s- 
head at Christmas festivities has a refe- 
rence, and even our still retained prepa- 
ration of Leawn. In the Orkoey islands, 
** in the parish of Sandwick, every family 


that has a herd of swine, kil!s a sow on | 


Dec. 17, which thence is called sew-day.”’ 
The noble chine at Christmas is well 
known among ourselves, at fam:ly meet- 
ings. The same is customary in Holland ; 
and in the north of Europe, the peasants, 
at Christmas-time, mcke bread in the 
form of a boar-pig. This they place on 
2a table, with bacon and other dishes ; 
and, asa good omen, they expose it as 
long as the feast continues. ‘They call 
this kind of bread Judaga/t.” In this 
word we discover, if we mistake not, tbe 
Geala of our Saxon ancestors, in compo- 
sition with Yu/e, which does not diminish 
the force of our objection already men- 
tioned. The Roman Saturnalia were ce- 
lebrated in the latier part of the mouth of 
December, It was also customary with 
the Romans, at this season, to cover ta- 
bles, and set Jamps on them. At this 
season, the Druids perfomed some of the 
most solemn acts of their worship; such 
as cutting the misletoe with their golden 
bill, &c. Peculiar ceremonies at this time 
were observed among the Exyptians also. 
So that it appears to have been a general 
custom among the heathen to distinguish 
the close of the year, or the beginning of 
the new year, by religious observances : 
as Jerom says. But this intention could be 
trve only of those nations which begun 
their year at the winter solstice ; those 
which begun their year in spring, couid 
have no such allusion in December, 

Jerom on Isaiah Ixv. 11. says, There is 
an ancient idolatrous custom in all cities, and 
especially in Egypt and Alexandria, that on 
the last day of the year and of the last month, 
they place a table covered with meats of 
different kinds, and a cup mixed with heney, 
expressive of abundance, cither of the past, 
or of the future year.” ’ 

Jn our own country, there are still several 
eesiiges of this idolatry. du Angus, he, 
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who first opens the door on Yule day, expects 
to prosper more than any other member of 
the family during the foture year, because, as 
the vulgar express it, “ he lets in Vule.” 
The door being opened, it is customary with 
somne to place a table or chair in it, covering it 
witht a clean cloth, aud according to their own 
language, to ‘* set on it bread and cheese to 
Wule. Early in the morning, as soon as any 
one of the family gets out of bed, anew 
| broom besom is setet the back of the outer 
door. The design is to let in Yule.” 
These gross superstitions, and the very mode 
of expression, have undoubtedly had a heath- 
enorgin; for Jule is thus not only personi- 
fied but treated asa deity who receives an 
oblation. 

Itis also very common to have atable co- 
vered, iuthe house, from moming to even- 
ing, with bread and drink on it, that every 
one who calls may take a portion, and it is 
deemed very ominous, if one come into a 
house, and leave it without participation. 
However many may cal! on this day, all avust 
partake of the cheer provided. 

Any servant who is supposed to have a due 
regard tothe interesis of the family, and at 
the same time not emancipated frony the yoke 
of superstition, is careful to go early to the. 
well, on Christmas morning, to draw water, 
| to draw Corn’ out of the stack, and alse to 
bring in Wa/e from the kiiehen-garden. This 
| is micant to insure prosperity to the family. 

A similar superstion is, for the same rea- 
son, still observed by manv on the morning 
of the new year. One of a family watches 
the siroke of twelve, goes to the well, as 
quickly as possible, and carefully skims it. 
This ts called ‘ getting the scum or ream 
(eream) of the well” 

‘Yhis superstious rite in the South of Scot- 
land, is observed on the morning of New 
Year's Day. 

‘Twall struck.—Twa neebour hizzies raise ; 

Au’, liltin, gaed a sat gate ; 

* The flower o'ihe well to our house gaes, 

* Au’ II the bonniest lad get.” 


Upon the morning of the first day of the 
new year, the country lasses are snre to rise 
as ule as possible, if they have been in bed, 
which is seldom the ease, that they may get 
the flower, as it is called, or the first pail full 
of water from the well. The girl who is so 
lucky as to obiain that prize, is supposed to 
have more than a double chance of gaining 
the most accomplished young man in the 
parish. As they goto the weil they chaunt 
over the words, which are marked with ip- 
verted commas.” Rey. 1. Nitol’s poems i. 30. 

This rite was not unknown to the Romans. 
Virzil attributes it to AEneas. The act of 
skimming water with the hand was one of 
tie rites ugeessary to successful augury.. 
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sic affutus ahundam 
Processit,summogue haustt de gurcite lymphas 
Multa Deos orans, oneravitque ethera votis. 

Virg. Bn. ix. 23. 
The Goths at Yule time used by turns to 
feast with each other. Those who were re- 
lated had the closest intercourse. These en- 
tertainments they called O/fergi/den. The 


term guild denotes community. was also 


customary during Mule, particularly in Swe- 
den, for different families to meet together 
none village, and to bring meat and drink 
with them, for the celebration of the feast, 
The same custom was observed, when there 
was a gencral concourse to the place where 
one of their temples stood. 

This is most probably the origin of the cus- 
tom among us, of friends and relations feast- 
ig in each others honses, at this time. The 
vulgar, in the northern countries of Scotiand, 
have alsoa custom: which greatly reseinbles 
the Offergilden. Ow the morning of the new 
year, itis common for neighbours to go into 
each others houses, aud to club their money 
in order to send out for drink to welcome in 
the vear. This is done in private houses. 

The festive observations of this season, 
even where there is no idea of sanctity in re- 
lntion tothe supposed date of our Saviour’st 
birth, is far more general in the North of 
Scotland, thanin other paris of the country. 
‘there is scarcely a family so poor, as not to 
havea kind of feast on the Vu/e. Those have 


butcher meat in their houses on thisday, who | 


have it at no other time; it being the day 
appropriated for the meeting of all tie relau- 
ons of a family. 


Among the lower classes, it is universally | 


observed according to the old style. “ Our 
fathers,” say they, ‘¢ observed it on this 
day ;” and, ‘* they may alter the style, but 
thev cannot alter the seasons.” 

The gifts now generally conferred on ihe 
new year, seem to have originally belonged 
to Yule, Among the northern nations, it 
was customary for subjects to present gilts to 
their sovereign. These were denominated 


Iola giafr, i. e. Yule-gifts. [The same ob. | 


tained ins England to the time of Queen E'i- 
zabeth, who accepted such gifts from her 
courtiers.} ‘They were Lcuevolences of that 
description, which if not given cheerfully, 
the prince considered himself as having a 
night to extort. 

The Romans sent presents of sweet- 
meats, dried figs, honey, &c. they were 
called Saturnalitia. ‘Tertullian severely 
reprehends the Christians for complying 
with such customs. Uader Augustus ali 
orders of the people were expected to 
present pew year's gifts, to the Himperor. 
Caligufa demanded his new year's gift by 


an edict, These gifts were called Strene: 
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and a deity presided over them ;—Dea 
| Strenia. 

The dissipation of the time will be rea- 
dily inferred from what bas beea stated. 
During the Saturnalia, public business 
among the Romans was suspended: and 
schools had a vacation. Masters and ser- 
vants were completely on a level. Among 
the Goths disguisings were customary ; 
also gamesof chance, and other amuse- 
ments. 

The idea of Yule is operative even in 

, Autumn; as our author reports under 
the article Marpen, which, he observes, is 


‘The name given to the last handful of corn 
_ that is cut down by the reapers on any parti- 
, cular farm. 
| ‘Lhe reason of this name seems to be, that 
| this handful of corn is dressed up with rib- 
' bons, or strips of silk, in resemblance of a 
doll, It is generally allixed to the wall, with- 
ina farm-house. 


They drave an’ shore fu’ teugh an’ sair; 
They hada bizzy mornin’ : 

The MWaiden’s taen ere Phoebus fair 
The Lomonds was adornin’. 


Douglas's Poems, p. 142. 


By some, a sort of superstitious idea is at- 
tached to the winning of the maiden. If got 
by a young person it is considered as a happy 
| omen, that he or she shall be married before 
another harvest. For this reason, perhaps, 

as well as because, it is viewed as a sort of 
| triamphal badge, there is a strife among the 
, reapers, as to the gaining of it. Varivus 
stratagems are emplovel for this purpose. A 
| bandiul of corn is often left by one, uncut, 
and covered with a little earth, to conceal it 
from the other reapers, till such time as the 
rest of the field is cut down. The person who is 
most cool generally obtains the prize; waiting 
| till the orher competitors have exhibited their 
| pretensions, aud then calling them back tg 
the handful that had been concealed. 
| Tothe north of Seotland, the maiden is 
carefully preserved till Yule morning, when it 
. is divided among thecattle, ‘* to make them 
** thrive all the year round.” 
| ‘To this custom, Buras alludes in his 
| Auld barmer’s New Year Morning Saluta- 
| tion to lits Auld Mare Maggie, on giving her 
the accustomed ripp of corn to hansel in the 
| new year, 
| A guid New YearI wich thee! Maggie, « 
| 


Ifae, there's a ripp to thy auid baggie, 


ar 


In some places the AZaiden is given at 
at 


thistime, tothe hor that usually leads 
the rest in the plottgh team. 
| Dr. J. pursues his subject, by inform- 
ling usthat, 


Candies of 2 particular kind are mage fur 
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this season ; for the candle, that is lizhted on 
Yule, must be so large as to burn trom the 
time of its being lighted till the day be done. 
If it did not, the circumstance would be an 
omen of i!l fortune to the family during the 
subsequent year. Hence large candles are 
by tie vulgar called Yule candies. Even 
where Jamps are commonly used, the poorest 
will not light them at this ume. Rudbeck 
informs us, that in the ancient language of 
Sweden, Jule hus, denotes the candies of 
Yule, or of the Sun, which on the night 
preceding the festival of Yule, tiluminated 
the houses of private persons throughout the 
whole kingdom. 

The Romans in their Saturnalia, used 
lights in the worship of their deny. ‘The 
poor were wont to present the rich with wax 
tapers. Yule cand/es are, in the Noxth of 
Scotland, given as a present at this season. by 
merchants to their stated customers. 

By many who rigidly observe the supersti- 
tions of the season, the Yule candle is allowed 
to burn out of itself. By others, when the 
day is ata close, the portentous candle is ex- 
tinguished, and carefully locked up tna chest. 
There it is kept, in order to be burut out at 
the owners La/e-wake. 

I may observe by the way, that the pre- 
servation of candles has been viewed by the 
superstitious as a matter of great importance 
This notion seems to have been pretty 
— diffused. An Icelandic writer in- 

rms us, that a spa-kona a_ spae-wife, 
or sybil, who thought herself neglected, 
in comparison of her sisterhood, at 
some unhallowed rites observed for for- 
telling the fate of a child, cried out; 
* Truly, I add to these predictions, that the, 
child shall live no longer than those candles 
which are lighted beside him, are burnt out.” 
Then the chief of the sybils immediately ex- 
tinguished one of the candles, and gave it to 
the mother of the child to be carefully pre- 
served, and not to be lighted while the child 
was in life. 

This will remind the classical reader of 
the brand, on the burning of which de- 
pended the life of Meleager : as the lights 
will remind him of those used in the feasts 
of Adonis. 

Dr. J. has omitted to mention the Yu/e 
log, which is an immense block, in many 
parts of England reserved for making up 
a blazing fire. The absence of a log of 
wood is supplied in other places by a coal 
of extraordinary dimensions. 

Other customs are also observed at VPu/e 
tide. Inthe morning one rises before the rest 
of the family and prepares food for them, 
which must be eaten in bed. This frequently 
consists of cakes baken with eggs, called Care- 
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cakes: a cake for every person in the house, 
if anv one of these break in the toasting, 
the person jor whoin it is baked, will not, it 
is supposed sre another } ude. 

In the North of Scotland, the men will 
not labour day, alledging that 
‘« their fathers never wrought on Yule.” 
The women have a peculiar aversion to 
spinnin» on that day, nor will they leave 
any flax or yarn on their wheels overnight, 
lest the Devil should reelit for them be- 
fore morning, In Yorkshire, and other 
norther« parts, fhey bave an old custom 
after sermon or service on Christmas day, 
tue people will, even in the churches, cry 
Ule! asa token of rejoicing ; and 
the common sort ran about the sireet sing- 
ing Ule, Ule, Ule, Ule. 

Yule was also introduced with peculiar 
solemnity. The evening before it was, by 
the northern nations, called Moedre-nect : 
the Moth Noght, that whieh produced all 
the est: dnd this epoch was rendered re- 
markable, as they dated trom thence the 
beginning ot the year, which they com- 
puted trom one winter solstice to another, 
as they did the mouth fiom one new moon 
to another. Wormius says, this was 
also acustom of the Icelanders. They 
even reckoned a person's age by the num- 
ber of Yu/es he had seen; and a child 
born a single day betore Yule, is reckoned 
one year old after it is passed. Something 
of the same obtains in Scotland, also; 
and the same principle has been adopted 
to explain the two year old infants of 
Bethlehem. 

To hese observances, many others, ex- 
tant in Eozland, might be added, to shew 

the importance attached to this season, 
The custom of decorating our churches 
with evergreens, of sticking in the win- 
dows, over the chimnies, &c. branches 
and sprigs of holly, &c. together with 
that unhallowed rite which exciies puri- 
tanic ire, (envy, rather, say sly prac- 
tioners) the kissing of the lasses under the 
misletoe branch. 

We presume that these extracts justify 
our ohservation that Christmas is a deep 
theme for a learned wight to investigate : 
and we take our leave of the subject, and 
of Dr. Jamieson’s work, by acknowledg- 
ing the satistaction with which we have 
perused a great number of articles in it 7 
and by expressing our confidence that the 


very highly, 


public will not fail to estimate his labours- 
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The Doctrine of the Greek Article ; applied 
to the Criticisins and the Illustration of the 
New Testament. By T.F. Middleton, A.M. 
Rector of Tansor in Northamptonshire, 
and of Bytham in Lincolushire. pp. 724. 
Price 14s. bds. Cadell und Davies, London, 
1808. 


Mr. Horne Tooxe's idea of “ winged 
words" was a happy conception: the 
expression, indeed, is borrowed from 
Homer, but the application of it is his own. 
When Time was young, and subjects of 
discourse were few, each might be descri- 
bed at length, and the speaker might 
bestow all his tediousness upon it, 
without any perceptible disadvantage. 
But when the articles with which men 
were conversant, were multiplied, their 
descriptions respectively, must suffer ab- 
breviation, andthe number of subjects to 
be described, demanded that fewer words 
should represent each, in order to include 
the whole. For time was not lengthened, 
because things were multiplied ; words 
therefore, the representations of things, 
must be shortened, or some things must 
be denied their dune mention in the dis- 
course intended. Hence the shorter terms 
in language. Like the pins of a tabernacle, 
they combine the whole structure, though 
seldom discerned, and to these the master 
workman pays peculiar attention, how- 
ever the unskilful and unwise may neg- 
lect them. 

In the present age of the world, we 
cannot enter into long descriptions in or- 
der to convey information that we have 
seen—a certain quadruped, leaping and 
frisking about—with longmaneandtail,— 
a horse ;—but theterm “‘ horse” expresses 
our meaning at once to whoever knows 
the animal : nor need we embellish our 
description of a bull, by imitative lowing, 
and butting with our heads, as Omiah 
did, when recently arrived from Otaheite, 
where bulls were unknown. The word 
“bull” in our language excites the idea 
of the animal with sufficient distinctness. 

Pronouns, in like manner, are repre- 
sentatives of nouns; and, ever retaining 
the purposes of winged words, they are 
shorter and capable of more rapid pronun- 
ciation than noums in general. Articles . 
too, may be considered as abbreviated re- 
presentatives, abstrac’s, or epitomes, for 

Vou. V. (Lit. Pan. Dec. 1808.) 
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the purpose of saving time, and thereby 
assisting the introduction of a greater 
variety of matter into discourse, But 
articles do wot abbreviate nouns, they 
seem rather to abbreviat* circumstances, 
or to hint at them, by concise and apt 
allusion, Even the cockneyisms of ‘ ¢/is 
here’ and‘‘ that there’ are abbreviations of 
this, which is distinguished by the 
cumstance of lying here; ” and‘ that, 
which is distingnished by the circumstance 
of lying there.” ‘To speak of a circum- 
stance without asubject, would be a seri- 
ous defect in language , to describe every 
circumstance at length, would be a seri- 
ous inconvenience, If rapidity and suc- 
cinctness were indulged till they gene- 
rated coufusion, language must suffer, 
and knowledge with it. Brevity and dis- 
crimination are the wings of language, 
Brevity alone would become unintelligible : 
discrimination alone would be tiresome. 
These appear to be general principles. 
Those languages that have no article, are 
defective in perspicuity; often too in 
force, and application. But it must not 
be supposed that the article is without its 
rules in those whic possess it, and what 
were the rules of the Greek language in 
reference to the article, which maintains 
an important place in it, is the purport 
of Dr. Middleton's inquiry, in the volume 
before us. 

A few years ago Mr. Granville Sharp 
published observations on the use of the 
aiticle, as eraployed by the writers of 
the New Testament ; this we examined 
with mingled satisfaction hesita- 
tion. Mr. Wordsworth followed, ia 
support of the same principles, and we 
attentively perused Mr. Wordsworth, who 
had amassed a collection of {instances 
from the Christian Fathers, with exem- 
plary patience, diligence, aud learning. 
A Mr. Blunt, on the opposite side of the 
question, we acknowledge we did not 
read seriously ; as that writer did not af- 
fect the character of a serious philologist. 
Something, however, was yet wanting, 
for though it was evident, that the usage 
was so and so, yet the reason why it 
was $0, did not sufficiently appear. Dr. 
M. has supplied this deficiency : and we 
cousider lis labonrs as of great import- 
ance, not merely in New Testameut 
criticism, but in the study of philology 
at large. His work is divided into two 
Parts 4 the first treats of the nature, power, 
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and restrictions of thearticle the second 
of its application in the New Testament 
as exemplifi 

a continued commentary, in the order of 


the books. 


We scarcely know how to remprise 


in notes forming 


ne 


of the Grech Article. 
p sof the same idea in one propos 
s! 

the sembol of that, which 
speaker's mind, is applis 

cable not e of reference te 


thin lroads ynentio but also to the 


a statement of the principles lopted | persan oer thin ’ Loout to become 
by our author in his first Part, ia a rosuch must at 
manner due to their importance, yet to our 

myn minds, pooker’s mind] though 


facile of comprehension to our readers 


within the limits our work can allot to the 
subject. We earnestly recomimend the 
perusal of this volume to every scholar ; 
and heartily do we wish, tiat Dr. M. by 
a judicions imterspersion of renderings into 
English, had enabled us to comprehend 
under this term, in this instance, that | 
numerous body of Christian readers who | 
from very commendable motives obtam | 
some acquaintance with the original of | 
the sacred writings. Let not this be des- | 
pised as cf small service (o knowledge | 
and piety : nor let Dr. M. think lightly of | 
his in withholding trom whoever | 
may be appointed at sone future time, 
revise our public version, the assistan 
they would have derived from the selection 
of words and phrases adopted by a gent! 

man who had considered the New ‘Test 

ment with such close attention. Further, 
on the behalf of the English langua 

Dr. M. must give us leave to insist 


every case accurately and alk 

press the full power of the Gicek, 
means of a dexterous manageinent of our 
this, that, these, those, &c. we can come 


much nearer to it, than he appears to | there can be only one, 
For instance, | 
39. | a’tends (as it were) the great objects of 


have imagined. (p, 63.) 
—The Ixx. read 1 Kings xvii. 


perhaps most toreizn from that of our nearer. 
Dr. M. also observes : 
A the msertionsof the article are retnerble 
19 two kinds, aristug ont of one property, viz. 


its anticipatine reference forthe anticipation 


| mount be either of that which ts known, or of 


} | 
} winen is unknown : 


| cause or other well known : 
that if the English articles will not in | ‘ peg 


in the former case 
predicate is subservient to 
the purpose of retrospective reference, in the 
latter to that of hvpovhesis. 


the article w 


The article, says the Dr. is employed to 
express 1 renewed mention. This requires 
noexplanation, 2. Super-excellence: as 
Vhaeydides mentions the plague; the war; 


ty | Meaning the celebrated plagae of Athens, 


the famous Peloponessian war :—and so 
Koglish, the Reformation, 
meaning that from popery ; ‘re Revolu- 
fiom, meaning that under William IIT. 


we say in 


It is not safe to infer aniversalty, from this 


use of the article, any thing more, than that 


j the person or thing s-oken of is from some 


the particula 


ciwe may be a subject of «further considera- 
lion, Says our author. 


>. Almost with the same intention, the 


article marks monades, things of which 


| 


Jators have well expressed this in their 
‘© The Lord he is roe God! ’—where 


the power of the English article (no of- ; 
of | and abstract idea. 7. 


fence, we hope) is fully equal to tha 
the Greek. Other places may support 
the same inference. 

But, though we find it impossible to 
do justice to Dr. M.'s labours, yet we 

must not wholly omithis leading principle, 
which is,—That the article indicates ihe 
sub-intellection of the participle of ex- 
istence where that part icip! e is net ex- 
pressed, or otherwise implied ; but if the 
participle of existence be expressed or im- 
plied, in any word, then the article is 


dropped, lest there showtt be two ex- 


the Neuter Gender, 


| 
| 


It has the 
seuse Of a possessive pronoun. 5. It 


nature; the heaven, the sun, the earth, &c, 
». [tts frequently prefixed to adjectives of 
when they mark 
quality its general 
Correlatives, 


some attyionte 


Partitives. 

These are the divisions of Dr. M’s first 
section of his third chapter, and may 
serve to shew the exteusive view he has 
tuken of his subject. This chapter is 
very long and important. Toward the 
close of it the auther supports Mr. 

Sharp's rule of interpretation in the New 
Testament, that when attributives coupled 
together are assumed of the same subject, 
the first only has the article prefixed— 
importing xxion of the two characters in 
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1 : 
pve person whereas. if the article were 


l to the second also. 


prefixe 


port disuntoy, and nik 


lf, for example, Eni. 


our Version 


| OY 


‘hr 


dom of ¢ 
TOT. peyars Dev 
Saviour Jesus Christ,” we must iy 
translate als om Platareh, « R 
son and another p on heir to the 
thongh adSingnlar Verb follows a 
an endless series of ab 


ler 
On 1D 
urdities, p. 
We may explain this by a well known 
The bi: hop of 
brother, lord 
and now his 


instance among ourselves 
Derry on the 
Hervey, inherited his title - 


death of his 
titles stood © the Rieht Hon. rue Lord 
Hervey, Lord Bish » of Derry 
which phrase should we find an enume- 
ration ina list of Dienitaries, we shonid 
consider it as denoting one person who 
united (29 titles But should we find 
such a list, Tue Lord Hervey, Tre 
Lord Bishop of Derry,” we shonld con 
clude that the writer of the list intended 
to mark fwodistiact persons, to each of 
whicn one title only OF such 
importance, then, is the article, and of 
such eliectis iis absence, presence, positi 
tion, duplication, &e. in our own Jan- 
guaze, as well as in the Greek. 
Vocrnight appeal to other confirmations 
of Dr 
cur: 
obsei ve the | 
tryimeu, 
fai powers in the 
A. Tuat man, the: 
fellow 1s duwnright mad 
B. Aye, thou: 
What ma 
A. Why 
waichhouse, for ma! 
Here, It iS Ciear 
to past ideas, 
the riot, &c. in 
aod A. knows, 
expresssou Wii 
cidents, their ca: 
(it he saw it) iad their 
the whole is a complete 
who having po ; 
with the circumstance, is as much in the 
dark about thal man, and fellow, as if 
no such man or fellow, had ever existed. 
Our English artieles are also capable of 


under 


belonged, 


W 


\ 
M's prince hich at 


ent 
ent amot 


r coul- 


ve would Und io want of ivferen 


as 


the mab, Wii 


fo 5b mine Ine 


, commencement 
terminat But 
mystery tc 


acqu 


of the same idea 


reference to ideasin the speaker’s mind 
afterwards to be explained : 7. e. anticipa- 
tory allusion 
A. Tuat isa wicked slut, Tuat Susan 
Muslin ;—rae wicked girl has— 
B. What ? 
between me and 


A.—made mischief 


Lobin Goodfellow, 
Here the idea of maliceis in such imme- 
te snecession in the mind of A. that it 

with his that: ale 
the circum- 

‘tween Robin 

Goodfellow and A. thinks it necessary to 

demand an explanation, of his that. ‘He 

perceives some allusion in it; but to what 
imstance implied, as none is expressed, 
he cannot determine 

If yr. M. has ever stood on a shore 

where were several huts, the inhabitants 

had a boat, he may 
1s this, 
to the boat belong- 

Jack is got into THe 

boat,—and 1s rowing ’'-——but if the Jad had 

got into the boat belonging to another fa- 
mily, the expression would be,—<‘* Jack 
one’s boat :'’—the 
instance, 


rms in fact bout one 


though B int of 


heing ignor 
oe 


} 
stance, of the enmity b 


cir 


ofeach of which 


have observed some such lanovace 
when a lad had got in 


ing to bis family 


such an 
in the 
the circumstance of 


lito 
the, 
effect recals 


in 
relation 


rst 


between the boat and Jack’s family to the 


mind of the hearer, as it isan 


in the min 


expression 

d of the speak- 
J 

er. In the second instance, there being 

no such ci 


rcuMmMstanc 


the tne is inappli- 
be adcpted (ihe 
having no boat) the hearer would 

} iInforma- 


teiy demand further 


ina spould it 


inquiring * into whose boat ? 


that these instan- 


Vi Wwiil perceive 


apposition to his 


are In 


T) 
over, 
mest John 
id up tor our native language ; 
that it with 
ariicile 
hout a 
conveltion 

at large on the causes for 
the article: but these we 
must pass main object of his work 
being to flustrate the New Testament, the 
ninth chapter is occupied in vindicating 
the writers of that division of Holy Writ, 
We suabjoin the tollowing observations ia 
which their competency as writers of the 
Greek language is stated with less reserve 
than some have thought necessary. 
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Neither were they natives of a country, 
where Greek was rarely spoken; noris it pro- 
bable that any of them made the acquisition 
late in life “The victories of Alexander and 
the consequent establishment of the 

roduced a revolution in the language of 

vria and Palestine. The Arama dialects 
still, indeed, continued to be in use: but the 
language of literature and of commerce, and 
in a great degree, even of the ordinary inter- 
course of life, was the Greek: without a 
knowledge of this it was impossible to have | 
any extensive communication. ‘* Greek,” 
says Michaelis, ‘« was the current language 
in all the cities to the west of the Euphrates :” 
and Josephus expressly declares, that he had | 
written in his vernacular idiom a work on the 


different senses of zveiua as, — breath 


or wind—the intellectual part of man— 


spirits—Tar Holy Spirit - the influences 
ot the Holy Spirit—the effects of spiritual 
iuflaence in virtues and graces. Our 
author's distinctions substitute the influ. 
ences of the Holy Spirit, for his person, 
in several places where divines have 
usually found the Jatter : but we willingly 
abandon whatever interpretation is not 
warranted by grammatical accuracy. 
Chap. ii. 23.—** The Nazarene.” We 
have in our language adopted so many 
Latinized names expressing countries,— 
Africanus, Italicus, &c, that we should 


Jewish war, of which the Greek work, still | but little seruple writing Mazarenus ; it 


preserved, is a translation, ‘* in order thet 
Parhians, Babylonians, Arabians, and é/e 
Jews who dwelt beyond the Euphrates, might 
be informed of what had happened.” It is, 
then, manifest, that westward of the Euphra- 
tes, a knowledge of Greek was not an accom- 


plishmeut confined exclusively to the learned | 


and polite, but that it was generally under- 
stood, and commoniy used by people of all 
ranks, and must have been aequtred in their 
ecluidhood., Tn this siate of things, therefore, 
what were we to expect a prior? from the 
writers of the N, ? [ speak not of St. 
Lukeand St. Paul, of whom Greek was the 
natiwe languaze, but of the other evangelists 
and aposties. It was not, indeed, to be 
expected, if we reflect on their circumstances 
and habits of life, and on the remoteness of 
Palestine, that they should write with the 


elegance of learned Athenians; but J know | 


not of any- reasonable presumption against 
their writing with perspicuity and with grau- 
matical correctness. 

But what has been here adduced will not 
apply wish equal force to translations ; since 
he, who translates, rarely writes with the 
same ease aad correctness, as when he is left 
entirely to himseli. Hence it has happened 
that in guolations from the LXX. in some 
parts of the 4pocalypse, (see Apoc. x. 17.) 
and in passages rendered from the LJelrcew, 
some license may be observed. 

In his Second Part, consisting of Notes 
on the New Testament, Dr. M. follows 
the order of the sacred books ; and 
be wholly listless when the promotion of 


knowledge and religion is in questiun, we 


shall state such further explanations, or 


confirmations; as have occurred to us | 


while this part of the Dr.’s labours was 


under our perusal. To readers of thie | 
New Testament we offer no apology : and | 


the Dr. we are certain desires noue. 
Ou Math, i. 18. Dr. M. enlarges on the 


not to 


is less exceptionable than the introduetion 

of any article; and to say truth we are 
_ not satisfied with any that can be prefixed, 
For, a Nazarene, does not distinguish the 
| party intended from the mass of Naza- 
|) renes, any one of whom might be thus 
described with propriety ; it is not, there- 
fore, strong enough : and, rag Nazarene, 
is too strong, as it appropriates the appel- 
lation exclusively ; neither is it a title 
given to Jesus, in a way of excellence, 
but of degradation: ‘‘ rHaT Nazarene,” 
might perhaps approach the nearest to 
critical correctness. 

iv, 1.—* The Desert.” Michaelis pro- 
poses, as the scene of the temptation, the 
desert of Sinai. Strange enough! What 
optics could from thence discover all the 
kingdoms of the region around, and their 
glory ?—Aud by what means did our Lord 
reach the temple at Jerusalem from thence’ 
Surely, not by the vulgar conception of a 
journey through the air under Satanic des- 
potism. The temptation has three scenes; 
| or rather three scenes are selected for our 
| instructior, the first, in a desert, the 

second on a high mountain (why not 
Pisgah ? from which Moses viewed the 
land) the third on the temple. 

Verse 6, mlepiyiov. Certainly 
pinnacle” of the temple, as 
in our public translation, Equally cer- 
‘tainly, in our opinion, not ‘ on the 

roof,” as Dr. M. says, for that was covered 
_ with sharp pointed iron spikes, four cubits 

in height, to prevent birds from alighting 
it (Michaelis wrote a curious paper 
the conducting power of these spikes, as 
security against lightning.] Nor could this 
| station be an aetos for this term denotes 
| the pediment, which is part ef the rool, 
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but not synonimous with the roof itself, if so, well known to his disciples, as the 
whatever Wetstein might infer. Of! scene of his retirement for devotion, 
such pediments a roof had two, one at therefore ‘© Tae mountain.''"—Compare 
each end: neither of these, then, could | also Math. xxviii. 16. where our Lord met 
be THE plerugion, as we are by the his diseiples, according to bis appoint- 
article restricted toone only. Commen-| ment, on THE mountain, #5 To 0f95, in 
tators have looked too high for this.) Galilee. May we not infer that it might 
Had they recollected, that advice given | be generally known te his friends? It 
toa man to throw himself from the top | was probably north of Capernaum ; but 
ef St. Paul's would be no temptation ; | not so far north as Caesarea Phillippi. 

since human nature undistinguished by | On this passage, we are surprised how 
grace, or even by talents, shudders at Dr. M. could fancy that the LXX. inten- 
the thought,— it must be downright | ded to express ‘ the Mountain District,” 
suicide !—Had they reflected too, that our | by sis TO opos, Gen. xix. 17. Had 
Lord’s answer, does not imply a tempta- | theworthy Dr. reflected, that before the 


tion to suicide, but alludes to bodily hurt, 
atthe utmost, they would have been near- 


' surface of the Dead Sea was formed by the 
| water that has flowed into it, the level of 
its bottom grounds, must have been many 


erthe truth. Dr. M. says: no instance | 
can be found in any author, in whieh | feet lower than at present, he would have 
mlepvytov is applied to a bnilding’— perceived, that to a person standing on 
yet Scheuzer observes, that (Dan ix. 27.) ‘that lower level, all around him was 


the LXX have translated canaph by pre- 
rugion; and Dr. M. allows that the Sy- 
riac has translated pterugion by canaph. It 
must therefore have been a part of this 
building known to these writers, The 
term sep¢5 applies to all the buildings 
around the courts of the temple: and if 
we suppose one sole projection in the gal- 
lery opposite the altar—[whoever, walks 
over Black Friars bridge, may find seve- 


mountainous, This alone might justify 
_ the expression : but we add, that nothing 
can be more natural in a person speaking, 
than a designation by pointing towards 
that particular object te which he al- 
| Indes,—THat city, THAT hill, tTHat 
mountain —and to this the history agrees : 


teal I cannot escape to THaT mountain,” 


| 


&c. 


Verse 15. Tue bushel, rue can- 


ral such, supported by the Ionic pillars of | dlestick.”” This gives to the English rea- 


the bridge] this might be the prerugion. 


It must have been, Ist, accessible to the 
laity ; 2d, in sight, and probably in hear- 
ing, of the people at worship, &c. Some- 
thing simular really did exist, for Hege- 
sippus relating the death of St.James Minor 
(vide Cater), says, ‘‘ that the Pharisees 
made him go up into one of the galleries 
of the temple, that he might be heard by 
the whole multitude below,—the Phari- 
sees going up to where he was, threw 
him down from thence, yet did he not die 


der the notion of a portable candlestick ; 
no such thing is intended. A lamp de- 
pendent from the centre of the ceiling, 
would be much nearer the mark ; but if 
we admit, (which is less conformable to 
Oriental costume) that the light was placed 
against the centre of one side of the 
apartment, still it would be singular : 
lamp-stand,” 

VII. 24. em: tv witpav. The necessity 
of the article here requires no other illus- 
tration than that derived from the nature 


instantly from his fall, but kneeling down, 
prayed,” &c. his height, then, was not 
caleulated for direet suicide, thou,hb it | 
hazarded breaking of bones, &c. of whica | 
this story is evidence. 

monntain;" equally certainly, not 
tHe Mountain District,” of Jadeas a3 
proposed by Dr. M. It was, imal! pra- | 


of the soil in Judea. It is mostly a rock, 
covered with mould: but, by the sides of 
the torrents, it is a rock covered with the 
sand brought down by those torrents. 
The foolish bu'' \_., without digging, lays 
his first c ..se of bricks on the surface of 
the sd; this sand being permeable to 
water, when the streaw attacks it, soon 
yields, and carries away the edifice with it. 


vability, the same as is intended Luke vi. Phe wise builder digs away the sand till 

12. where we have the same phrase es | he comes to Tax rock ; on éais he builds, 

To p05, and where our Lord continued all | aud defies the torrent. As this termation 

night in prayer; the same perhaps, too, | of their country gust have been pertectly 

as that whereon he was transfiguied ; and | nts to our Lord's hearers, Tae rock 
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450] Dr. Middleton's Doctrin 
was description quite sufficient for them 

This is independent of 
his reference. We osay say too, in vindi 
cation of Mr. King, that the first 
of bricks. $eerv, is always chosen by | 
wise builders with attention, as being ot | 
great 


| 

Seheusner, and 
| 

course | 


VIII. G. éy tH In my house, or | 


e of the Greek 


flon 


Article. [450 
when God says I am (not I was) the God 
of, &e.” it denotes his still-subsisting rela- 
, they co still exist 
consciousness,gin some 


to them ; ergo 
and not 
unseen state. 

XV. 24. Dr. M. has 
not undersiood expresses the im- 
mediate élood—the descendants from an 
And in this sense 


without 


at home. No: if Dr. M. had perfect!y anicest 
: 4 nay be take ere, ane ap. x. O. 
ari ‘ tho e article am not se 
and otkia, he would have found that the without th > a hs : 
to the lost sheep of Israels blood :” his 
atter (where it does not signify a build- ; ‘ 
| du ‘ct cle scenGgants his famuy. Go 
ing) imports the household, servants, her to the lost cheep of Ierael’s,fanily :” 
her 1¢ sheep of Israel's : 
&c. as distinct from the children oikos, Me J 


The sense, therefore, may be, ‘ my 
servant heth among Tur household, griev- 
qisly tormented.” Tire household, because 
such was of course the establishinent of : 


} : > | late of the gates of 
where we ha a plat y 

person of the speaker's rank. Compare | 

by | Hades, and Mercury closing them, after 
verse Q; also Acts, x. 7. Xe. 
| having admiited two depaitec spitits, 
In the East, the dwelling of the family, ! 

&e. is distinct from XIX. 23. In support of the Syriac, 

= the hold servants, and to which understands the term rendered 
ave invited any man into the family regeneration, of anew age, compare the 

apariment would have been ‘a breach of | rentiering of LXX. Isaiah ix. 6. The 

decorum. QOor greatest inp nent in ve. 
| fathor of the evirdasting age. 

ng is dhe influence of 42. the head-sione of the corner. 
This is po proper piace for explaining this 
33. Tato THE City Many cities are } derstood passage as it 

known by this familiar term in their own | y+ be bref : nor indeed can it be ren- 

neighbourhood Around Athens, at this dered intelligit le without a figure. To 
day, the country people speak of going to } refer Dy. M. to Vitruvius is all that is in 
Person | our power. We do not think it ‘ might 

be added when the buildiug was otherwise 

ee CK | complete We do think the absence of 
XIV.2. We may be indulged in one | the article allows for the possibility 

word in favow of Herod. We do not |there being “ more than one in one 
consider it as Wiquestionably certain that | fabric; but there could be only one at 
the Sadductes, including Herod, “ be- | one corner, That stone against which, 

Leved veither in a resurceciion [of the | while lying onthe ground, before it was 

body] nor in the agency of [celestial] | put iato tts proper place, passeage! 

spirits.” The w ord angel appears to us, might fall, would certainly crush any one 


in several places, to mean deparied human 
spirits: the Herod 
might deny: but how any who receivgs 
the Peutatench, as the Sadducees did, 
could deny the exisicnce and actions of 
celestial spirits, exceeds our compreben- | 
sion. This too, shews the reason why 
our Lord, déaleoas of su Pi orti ng by Mo- | 
saic testimony, against the Sadducees, the | 
doctrine of tlie immorta! ity of the (yaman) | 


! 
existence of these 


spirit, selects the existence, in a 
parate state, of the departed spirts ot 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob—inf eiring 


** God 1s not the God ef the totally dead i 
-—all relation to such being dissy!ved ; but | no 


| his blood 


| of the Bible, Fragment, No. ccxi 


\¢ Ggestine d 


| piace.” We be 


se- 


; his immediate 
XVI 1S Gates o} 
ediiion of CALMET 


poste rity. 
Hell. Compare 
s Dictionary 
42-44 


to atoms, on whom it should fall front the 


) proper place aud height to which it was 


AXIV. 15. “in the holy 
weave to supersede the 
| whole of Dr. MM long note on this pas- 
sage, by demanding strict adherence to his 
doctrine on the ariicie. This passage has 
jit te the other passages referred to by 
pr, (Acts vi, 13, xxi, 28.) have the 
they therefore shall signify, and 
| weleome, this holy place, the temple. 
| But copos, is elsewhere (Luke ii. 7.) used 
o express a separate chamber: there wa 


topos proper privacy, no separate 
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461) Dr. Middleton's Dect 
apartment [Dr. M. must consider,the na- 
ture of the caravanserais in the east: we 
refer again to Carmer.] in whieh Mary 
might be delivered, iv. 31 
topos, place, apartment, room, in whic 
the apostles were assembled, for worship, 
as isevident, wasshaken; 
not in the temple) may be considered as 
a holy place for the time being. And so 
we understand our ford: ‘ whoey 
the abomination of dk 
as conqueror, on 
place set apart to divin ly 
Synagogue in any of the cities ot Israel 
(or Judah) Jet him take the hint, and 
escape directly.” The destruction of many 
holy places was effected in fact, by the 
Romias, long before they attocked the 
temple. Had the application of the sign 
been delayed till the Romans stood iu (he 
holy place, the temple, the Evangelist’s 
caution whoso readeth let him under: 
stand,” had been totally useless. If a 
cautionary precept, referring to enemies, 
be put in practice a few days or Weeks too 
soon, the damage is trifling: if a few 
hours too late, destruction m¢ ay punish the 
tardy. 


Acts the 


n 


er Sees 
‘solation standing, 
h 


any y place—any 


worship, a 


As a valued correspondent favoured 
with some thoughts on the songs of Mary 
and of Zachariah, [Compare Panorama, 
Vol. IL. pp. 749, £199] we shall insert Dr. 
M's remarks on the grammatical character 
of the same poems, by way of shewing how 
nearly he agrees w ith our friend Fidecis 


Luke V. omnayxye 
may. Every attentive reader of the two songs 
of Thanksgivang of Mary and Zacharias con- 
tained an this chapter must have remarked ia 
them certain peculiarities of style: but the 
only one, with which I am concerned, is, 
ihat they are extremely amartirvcus. 1 do 
not, indeed, mean to atin, that they ever 
violate the rules, but only that they display 
the utmost Satitude of omission, which the 
rules allow: and this is wotbiug more than 
we might antecedently lave expected ; they 
might be supposed to retain some traces of the 
character of their originals, certainly 
were not Greek. Michaelis Ga his 
Anmerk.) of the latter of them, ‘ that it 
appears to have been spoken in Hebrew, not 
in Chaldee the veruagalar idiom, fur tat the 


ne 
ne 


78. 


Savs 


Jews still used Hebrew in their pravers. Its 
not having been ¢ composed in ibe imother- 
tonne may explain, he adds, ** why the 


periods are so unrounded, cousisting of inany 
ant clauses foreibly brought together.’ > Both 


and this (though | 


rine of the Greek Article. (462 
air; ana if we add to their Hebrew origin, 
that they are also poetical compos itions, their 
(re quent omission of the article in cases, in 
| which it would probably have been found in 
orginal Greek narration, can excite no 
Whoever will compare the LXX. 
of Deborah with the 


an 
surprise 
translation of the Song 
Hebrew, will perceive that has in most 
| instances, so far as the article is concerned, 
| conformed with the strict letter of the original, 
ind that it is so far anarthrous as scarcely to 
be tolerable Greek. 

I have been led into these observations, not 
at all more by the words whieh ir ntrodace the 
present note, than by some other passages to 
found in the two Thanksgivings : In those 
pissages, indeed, the article might have been 
employed, where it Is now omitted ; in the 
present instance, TA would 
have made it necessary to write TOY 7 TOT 
§. judy: asit stands, the whole precisely agrees 
with the Hebrew form, and is also perfectly 
defensible on principles, with which the 
reater is by this time well acquainted. 

As a specimen of Dr. M.’s manner of 
treating the subjects examined in his 
notes, we select that on Luke ii. 7. 

™ A few of \Vetstein’s 
best MSS. but not any of Martthav’ —Th, and 
Grie bach has prefixed to itthe mark of pos- 
sible spUTIONSsHess. ‘Lhe presence of the article 
in the received text has been drawn intothe dis- 
pute respecting the place of our Saviour’s birth. 
| Baronius, principa'ly on the authority of a 
Jusiin Martyr's Dial. with Trypho, 
makes the birth-pla¢e of Christ to have been 
in tue viciniiy of Bethlehem, and not in 
Bethlehem itseW 5 and th place of his nati- 
treqaently by the fathers denominated 
OF Casaubon (Exercitt. p, 
£5) has considered this subject also at great 

ength ; and he argnes, that the article shews 
the atin in question to be that which be- 


it 


pe 


Passage 


longed to the stable of the nallaruna men- 
tioned in the same verse: a/ud presepe, quod 
erat im stabulo pertinente ad diversorium, 
His argument is not altogether invalidated, 
supposing the various reading to be the true 
a which, however, not probable, for 
he me pacpetiions might cause the absence of the 
artic! Ie, even though Were intended de- 
fisvite But the great difficulty is to ascer- 
tain the meaning of Oar 5 for, though the 
articie would prove, that not any Qaryn was 
meant, sull it would leave the import of the 
word undetermined. Casaubon would render 
it ** ihe qanger: ” Campbell, Beausobre, 
Michael: 1s, and the Eng. version have ** @ 
whic, of course, supposes gy 
Patvn to be the true reading. Watcfield and 
Rosenmuller say, the stab a sense 


is 


compositions have unquestanably a Hebrew 
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which the word is known to bear: and 
sehleusner understands it of the arca before 
the house, a space inclosed, but without any 
eovering, in which s.ood the eatle and im- 
plements of was, therefore, 
according to this notion, not unlike a farm- 
var 

With respect to Casaubon's opinion, that 
the arti¢l: retors us tosomething certain and 
definite, as to make Monadic, itean 
hardly be doubted but think he.is niista- 
keu capposing thar manger would be spo- 
ken of thus definitely in reloiion to the 
Tbe stahe and the inn might 
very well be thus contradisinguished, but not 
so well the tnn and the monger: of mangers | 
there would probably be» veral ; but if uot, 
ne very circumsiance thai there might be 
severa!, would render this definite mode of | 
speaking unvadiral. But there ts 
another considerstion ach seems to be of | 
noportance, though not aw ire that any | 
attention has been paid io ir coutest of | 
the whole passage cunvinces me thai the | 
was vot wnerely the place, in which 
the Babe was laid, but the place also in whieh 
he was born and swaddled: 1 uuderstand the 
words 74 to belong as much to 


| 
| 
| 


MeV AS tO Gyéxruvev, for else where did Mary's | 
delivery happen? Certarnly noi the | 
xaladkuan for there we are immediately told 
that there was not reom ; not root for whom? | 
Not merely for the new-born infant, bu | 
avlcis, for Mary and Joseph. By @aimn | 
therefore, we mast und rstand some place, in | 
which they might find accommodation, though 
less convenient than that which the x@Jaap- 
wa would have affortedihem, had it not been | 
occupied sucha plaice could not bave beena 
manger. Itmight be either a stable oran inclos- 
ed ayea ; but more probably the former, for an 
inclosed area without any covering seems notto 
afford the shelter and privacy which the situa- 
non of Mary rendered indispeusable, and more- 
over is not to be reconciled with the fathers, 
who call tne biriliplace of Chiist au gyjegoy or 
nor indeed with the 
which, according to all the travellers, still 
prevails in the east, that the scene of the Na- 
tivity was agrotio, ‘That the séable might be 
real'y such ts made highly probable by the re- 
mark ef Casaubon, who has observed, after 
Sirabo, thet the couniry for many miles round 
Jerusalem ts rocky ; and he adds that an Ara- 
bian geographer bas described such excavations 
to be not unfrequently used in those parts 
for dwellings. The stable of the nlaruya, 
if it were so hewn out, mig it very well be 
called a gorypaisy. or if it were formed chiefly 
by nature, it would still better merit the ap- 
pelluuen. Bui Casiubon’s other reason that 


Dr. Middleton's Doctrine of the Greek Artiv.e. 


| to keep together. 
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the meanness of the place might alae justify 
the term, in the same manner as in ‘Pheoer- 
ws we have ex much less 
satisfactory : from the mouth of Praxinoe 
such a figure of speech is perfectly natural, as 
:s, indeed, every svilable in the Adoniazuse , 
but such a ludicrous hyperbole would ill ac- 
cord with the character of any of the fathers, 
and was still less to bé expecicd from several 
of them: indeed their agreement plainty in- 
dicates, that they meaft to be understwod lite- 
rally. 

The first thing to be done in examining 
this question is, to obtain a true notion of 
the eastern caravanserais, or inns: let the 
following extract from Tavernier, p. 45, 
assist us in this: 


Caravanserais are the Eastern inns, 


| far “different from ours; for they are neither 


so cunvenient, nor handsome: they are built 
square, much like cloysters, heing usually 
but one, story high : for it is rare to see one of 
two stories. A wide gate brings you into the 
court; and in the midst of the building, in 
the front, and upon the right and left hand, 
there is a hall for persons of the best quality 
On each side of the halt 
are LODGINGS for every man by himself. 
‘These lodgings are raised all along the court, 
two or three steps ligh, just behind which 
ave the STABLES, where many time it is as 
good lying as in the cuamBer. Some will 


rather lye therein the winter, because ticy 


are warm, and are roofed ae well as the 
chambers. Right against the head of every 
horse there is a NICHE with a window into the 


LODGING CHAMBER, out of which every 


man may sce his horse is looked after. These 
wicues are usually so large, that ¢hree men 
may lye in them, and here the servants usual- 
ly dress their victuals.” 

If we are not mistaken, this is a lively 
comment on al] the words which Dr. M. 
finds difficult in the evangelist’s history. 
We have, Ist, lodging chambers answering 
to the éopos of Luke: 2d, a stab/e, warm, 
roofed, and preferable to the chambers of 
the main building ; 3d, in this stable, se- 
parations, or aparments, called by Taver- 
niet niches, usualiy so large that three 
inen may lye in them. . The word phatne 
certainly expresses either THE stalle, or, 
one of these niches. Does it express both 
these subjects, i. e. when with the article, 
one cf them; when without the article, 
the other? Dr. M. has not alluded to the 
recurrence of phaine in verse 16; but 
that verse must tollow the fate of verse 12. 

It is evident, that, these niches being 
in the stable, whatever was transacted in 
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one of them was transacted in the stable : 
it is evident also, that these niches might 
be many, while the stable was but one. 
On the principle, thetefore, of the article 
being Monadic, when the one stable is 
mentioned it should have the article: 
when a niche is mentioned, the article 
should be omitted. Let us examine whe- 
ther these simple principles will afford us 
a correct view of the transaction, in con- 
fornity to Dr. M.’s doctrine on the 
article. 

There being no vacant apartment in the 
building around the main court, the cara- 
yanserai or inn, Mary and Joseph resort- 
ed to rue stable, annexed to the main 
building, but separate from it: herein 
Mary brought forth her son, took all pro- 
per care of him, and of herself, and laid 
him down to rest. But the angels gave a 
sign to the shepherds: ‘* Ye shall find the 
infant very carefully attended to, and well 
wrapped up, lying for repose in a niche, of 
which, you know contains se- 


veral.” -——** And the shepherds came and | 


found in a niche Mary, Joseph, and the 
reposing infant :"———these niches being 
so large that three men may lie down in 
one of thei. 

Weare to remember, that this inciden: 
did not happen in Greece, but in Judea, 
where the term to describe this apart- 
ment was Hebrew-Syriac, and was to be 
translated into Greek. The application 
of one term to the building, and to its 
parts also, is rather according to the He- 
brew usage than the Greek. ‘The Greek 
word for an inn, or place on the road tor 
the reception of guests, is not used by 
the evangelist, in this history, but he has 
translated the appeilatious according to 
their inyport. 

We cannot but observe how near to the 
trath the learned had conjectured ; yet the 
testimony of an eye-witness while it cor- 
roborates, supersedes their notions, As 
tothe grofio, &c. THE stale might well 
enough have been an excavation, improv- 
ed by building into a very tolerable retreat, 

We hope our readers will not be dis- 
pleased with a few additional remarks in 
4 succeeding number, on other subjects in- 
troduced by Dr. M. in justification of his 
opinion. ‘The mode of proof adopted by 
us, is probably altogether diiferent from 
what may be appealed to by reviewers in 
other works: by the united effect of all 
let (he Dr.’s ps he tried, 
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Anecdotes of the Manners and Customs of 
London during, the Eighteenth Century ; 
including Charities, Depravities, Dress- 
es, and Ammnsements, of the Citizens of 
London, during, that Period ; with a Re- 
view of the Staie of Society in 1307. To 
whieh is added, a Sketeh of the domest': 
and ecclesiastical Architecture, and of the 
variows Improvements in tne Metropolis. 
Tilustrated by fifty Engravings. By James 
Peller Malcolm, F. S. A. Author of 
Londinum Redivivum,” &e. &e. pp. 
490; Price £2. 2s. Longman and Co 
London : 1808. 


“© CoMPARISONS are odorous ;"" says 
the ingenious and learned Dogberry: yet 
Dogberry himself might have found the 
temptation to institute a comparison, ir- 
resistible under certain circumstances. 
When we behold in contemplating time 
past a long, long, list of follies, from 
which time present is happily free; when 
we find the grosser propensities of our na- 
ture, triumphant in time past, controul- 
ed, and indeed banished, by the most 
exquisite refinements in time present ; 
when we see that time past was deform- 
ed by rusticities, not to say brutalities, 
while time present is adorned by ele- 
gaucies, of the most captivating de- 
scription ; when what was rude has yield- 
ed to what is polite, and what was sus- 
picious, if not knavish, is transformed into 
the most disinterested honesty; when 
even our Stock Exchange enacts laws 
against false report; and even our Jews 
are become good Christians; can we re- 
frain from a comparison?—or is it rather a 
contrast? The temptation is too mighty 
for us to resist: and if we do expose our 
selves to censure by compljance with it, 
we depend for a pardon on the virtuous 
sympathy, humanity, and charity, of 
time present, on whose behalf we incur 
the hazard of trangression. 

If we may believe Mr. Malcolm's vo- 
lume, the British public in former days 
quitted their lawful occupations to assist 
at bear-baitings, prize-tightings, and box- 
ing-matches: nay, these were esteemed 
sports for gentlemen :—then, that dig 
nified guardian of public morals. the stage, 
was absolately overloaded with harlequin’s, 


Mother Shipton’s, Fortuuatus’s, tricks and 
transformations ;—¢hen, a squailing Sig- 
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nor, or Signora, Jaid the purses of the 
pblic under a contribution litte lessen 
mous than the Income Tox, while indi 
viduals added present upon present, 
the mere list amounted to as many s 

asa counsellor’s brief,.—-then, the Sont 
Sea Babble infatuated the public; after- 


wards, the Bottle Conynror—the whist- 
lings of Signior Rossignoi— 
of the Fantocciui—the learned Pig —the 
Dancing Dogs—the patriotism @f Jack 


Wilkes—and the blessings of French Fra- | 


ternity-—— 

Cum multis alits que nunc perscribere lonzum est 
What a happy contrast does the present 
ceatury afford ! When deere hear of gon- 
tlemen at a boxing match Mothei 
Shipton, on the now rationa!ly-conducted 
sehool of virtue ?—Ot presents made to 
foreign sin; gers, beyond their éare salary ? 
—Does not the most delicate intogrity, i 
our happy times, keep party aloof from 
the Places by our Public OMcers? 
—Does not the mauly steadiness of our 
gentlemen, abhor the smailest portion of 
frivolity ?—Does not the modest appear- 
ance of our ladies betoken the very ice of 
chastity ?—Or if, by the influence of evil 
stars and irresistible fascination, 


(For when weak women go astray 

The stars are more in fault than they) 
a slip does happen,—ts not all the world 
alarmed at it as strange aud unparalleled ! 
till something else charitably interposes, 
and attracts and engrosses conversation, 

A few inadvertencie 
tury, mast not be suffered to operate in 
Gisparagement of our general postion ; 

nobody expects habits confirmed by here- 
ditary descent, to be suklealy shaken ot; 
and some have a leaveu of the laste Stuy 
abont them. Let those acceleratious of 
improveme:t, which the prophetic, from 
what they behold already 
affirm without doubt, must mark the pro- 
gress of following years, and may be a m- 
plete ‘ere the century closes, prove the jus- 
tification of our seotiments; and then 
jet our predittions be fairly estimated. 
For who bat the wilfally blind, can refuse 
toapplard the energy with whichail ranks 
aspire to the sublimities of virtue ? Who 
ean but pity the moralists of succeeding 
generations when, attempting by way of 
waraime their pupils by examples, they 
gba. affect to select errors from ibe con- 


the sprawlings 


so early in the cen- | 
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_ duet of their ancestors of the nineteenth 
century ! 

i But to narrate ave events is a much 
‘ipate those yet 
lure: what our have been we 
know; what our sons may be we can only 
foresee by anticipation. Nostradamus 
(himself, had he lived to this day, would 
not have tound all his predictions verified, 
and we cannot expect that a better date 
should attend our utterances :—but, we 
idd, in the convenient phraseology of 


easier task than to an 


| 

newspapers, —‘* time will shew ; 

j and, ‘* this deserves confirmation.” 

| Mr. Matcoim has had access to the va- 

Inable collection of amrscellanies which 

had been accumulated by Mr. John Ni- 

cholis ; and we suppose, that we are to 
consider this volume as the only portion of 
them now preserved, the general mass 
having perished tu the fire which consum- 
ed that <o eman's premises. [Vide Pa- 
porama, Vol. Hi. p. 1311.) Not having 
ourselyes examined Mr. N’s collection, we 
know not whether we are justified in con- 
_sidering the contents of this volume as 
deficient in judicious selection. Certain 
it is, that we think it ought to have con- 
‘tained information of various kinds, that 
| we do not find in it. Asmen of letters, 
| we should have taken a pleasure in tracing 
| the ertenswe spread of general literature 
during the course of the century, the prin- 
' cipal in se of which, undoubtedly, was 
' from London. 
We should have hinted at the effect pro- 
| duced by the lucubrations of Addison and 
Steele; by the party writings of Mist, 
| Fog, the Craftsman, Gazetteer, &c. by 
| the institution of the Gentieman’s Maga- 
zine, which reached all parts of islaud, 
| ai id gave to the public inind a turn for in- 
quiry and reading;—a statement of the 
progress of Reviews, and other periodicals, 
might have been added to advantage. 

‘the progress of the Arts too, might 
have engag red the pen of a writer, bim- 
self anartist. He would have tound that 
Scnipture, though an art of slow growth in 
this country, yet made sensible progress. 
Engraving may be suid to have been call- 
ed into existence ; Painting received a new 
lite, especially the historical department 
of that art, Portrait painting was epcou- 
raged toa rage; Sit Godfrey Kuelier, who 
died in 1723, Jett five hundred portrajts 
unfinished, for which he had received pay 


ment ty part; Vanloo saw crowds of 
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coaches throng his danr as if it h Hs j been 


the playhouse; and the man who kept the | ec 
ardent Ly list al appar ted 
handsome f for placing name earlier | 
on the tist than tts proper place, whereby 


Impahence sometimes avoided a delay of | « 


sik W 
ceeding historians, though be has not done 


all that we could have desired from him. 


It is not now in the power of a single 
drapery painter, to throw the artists ito 
contasion, by confining his dabours to 
aue or two 
of art can ’ 
when he mortified the duke of So- 
merset bevond endurance, while 


prive ipals : id pow, no branch 


boast, as Seymour boasted, 


painting 
portrait of one of his grace’s horses, 
‘© Lam a Seymour, too.” 
On Architecture. Mr. M. does bestow 
a few thoughts, but his article ts meagre, 
ry; we do not think 4 has 


houses of the 


and unsutisfact 


been familiar witl 
or that he has dune justice to the oie 
accommodation pow introdeced into the 
Classes, 


showed by 


middle 


1, 


dwellings of the 
the tax on windows lias been 
some advantages which are not noticed by | 
Mr. M. | 

Mr. M. with ient accuracy de- 
scribes the extreme 


gerous state of the sirocts before the new | 
| 


iuan- 


pavement was introduced, and he men- 
tious the first notice of the commissioners ! 


for re-paviag the sirects of London in 
March, 1703 : 
the name of Oprauser ia 
that ot lan Wav, 


rh it 
be borgoiten tua fe ol 


but we do not meet w! h 
his volume, 
oucht not fo 
this long- 
wanted improvement was derived trom a 
work publishe i by the former of those 
gentlemen in 1754; and that 

of the same year Mr. Hanway published 


his First Lett 


at the close 


to Mr. Spranger on his | 
xccHent Proposals for paving, cleansing, 
lighting, &e. the Streets of W estaninster.” 
of parliament was passed in | 


he first act 


1762, and was hastened by an accident 
that happened to the pedher’s carriage | 
passtng through a narrow street. After 


exoeriment had been trie by Commis- | 
sioners, several parishe s obtained acts for | 


the same purpose, and manag sed the busi- | 


hess to greater advauta re. 
This inay stand as an instance of our 


auilior’s want of partic alarity, in the in- 
formation he communicates. From the 


tion of the early promoters of an improve- 


writer who could omit honourable men- | 
ls 
ment that h as contributed to render the l 


tvered their ‘pristine beauty. 


| history of ibe 
| of the 


seneral 


pall journeymen are dronken, 


attected and tashionable, 
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Metropolis the first of Rito ean cilies, we 


mexpect only general id st nerficial ac- 


1| counts, on whaicver other subjects engage 
his pen. 


We are, nevertheless, disposed to ac- 
rept Mr. M.’s endeavours favourably : 


hat he has done will be of use to suc 


chapter describes the Persons of 

London.—He thinks 
degenerated, but recos 
He givesa 
varish children, 
Poundliag Hospii Welsh 
charity other charities. We 
could have wished that the numerous hos- 
which do so much honour to the 
enumerat- 


His first 
Aborig 


sscendants 


ines of 
their di 
treatment of | 
al—the 


school, and 


pitals, 
metropolis, had been, at least, 
ed; and if some account had been added 
\fpublic institutions which as- 

illeviating the miseries of 


of those ha 
sist greatly in 
human life, w tent of their ine 
fluence, under various names of benevoe 
lent associalions aud socteties, it would-not 
only have thrown additional weight into 
the scale intended as ac vunterpoise io the 
depravity of our city, bat it might have 
afforded valuable suggestions to some fu- 
ture piuilanthropist, who may wish to en- 
large the sphere of their activily. Mr. 
M.'s second chapter relates anecdotes of 


‘thin the ex 


| depravity ; to this succeeds a chapter oa 


fully, then one on eccentricity ; lotteries 
aud benetit societies, follow; then tu- 
mults, amusements, dress, architecture, 
ecclesiastical architecture; sculptere and 
painting, and the work conciudes with a 
sketch of the staie of society in 
London. 

We should be glad if truth permitted 
to deny the accuracy of Mr. M's de- 
lineation of the latter subject: bat we 
affirm, that he has seen it in the 
least favourable light. ‘To suppose that 
idle and dis- 
cesmen are careless, 
that all nobie- 
men are extravagant, idie and debauched, 
may suit a satirist; but mot an impartial 
writer. Weare, happily, acquainted wit 
some of all renks, who are truly honour- 
| able in their station ; and perfect conirasts 
to Mr. M.'s dese desire to 
correct the unfavourable sketch, which 
our author presents, aVoWing Our per- 


uasion that it stands in need of being 


obedient, that all tra 


revised by iieans of a better view ct bet- 
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ter people, and a more masterly delinea- 
tion by a superior artist. 

A few extracts from the work will 
enable our readers, to appreciate this wri- | 
ter’s labours. | 

The foliowing should be had in ever- | 
lasting remembrance. 

The unfavourable weather which occurred | 
in Jaly 1704, did infinite damage to the grain | 
pear London ; and a hail-storm that fell on | 
ihe 23d injured the inferior farmers’ property | 
to the amount of £4,864 in Middlesex only ; | 
the henevolent inhabitants of the metropolis, 
touched with their misfortunes, opened a 
subscription, and restored their losses. 

A second scene of wretchedness and dis- 
tress attracted commiseration in the above 
year, for certain Germans; who, deceive: 
by spleudid offers of prosperity provided they 
emigrated to America, were left by their in- 
Human deceivers tv perish in the neighbour- 
hood of London, because they foand some 
dchciencies in their own caleulations of pro- | 
fit. Such was the miserable siiuation of | 
those poor Palatines that they actually lay in 
the fields near Bow, where, it 1s asserted, 
viey had not eaten for two days previous to 
‘he following generous act recorded of a | 
baker, woo should have been a prince. This 
woithy man (whose name is unforiunately 
not mentioned) passing along the road 
near ihe Germans with his baskes ou 
his shoulder, containing 28 two-penny 
loaves, perceiving their forlorn situation, 
thresy i: down, and observed, that his 
castomers mast fast a lite longer that day, | 
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fecting ; nor were their expressions of grati- 
tude to the inhabitants of London less fervent, 
who accompanied them in crowds in boats, 
admiring the devotion with which they sung 
various hymns on their way. 

We remember these poor Palatines : aid 
remeinber too, with pleasure, that most 
if not all of the tents we visited, had 
bibles ; and that their owners were read- 
ing in them attentively. 

Our fashionable crops are secure against 
the following mode of putting in requisi- 
tion, 

From the Weekly Journal of March 30, 
1717. “ The thieves have got such a villain- 
ons way now of robbing gentlemen, that 
they cut holes through the backs of hackney 
coaches, and take away their wigs, or fine 
head dresses of gentlewomen ; so a gentle- 
man was served last Sundvy in Tooley street, 
and another but last Tuesday in Fenchurch 


_ Street ; wherefore, this may serve fora caution 


to gentleman or gentlewomen that ride single 
in the night time, to sit on the fore seat, 
which wall prevent that way of robbing.” 


In 1718, the Leet Jury for Westmin- 
ster presented 35 houses for prosecution 
as gaming houses ; the number detected in 
one night’s search, p.61. In 1725, the 
number of known gin shops, was 0187. 

The Society for the Reformation of Man- 
ners published a statement, by which it ap- 
pears, they had prosecuted from December 1, 
1724, to December 1, 1725, 2506 persons 


and imniedinely distibuted the bread, for | for keeping lewd and diserderly houses, 
no other return than signs of gratitude and | swearing, drunkenness, gaming, and pro- 
tears of joy. | ceeding,in their usual occupations on Sundays. 


This aflecting circumstance is the first inti- | 
mavion the public received of their situation ; | 
bot Mr. Wachsel, Minister of the German 
church, im little Ayliffe-street, 
Goeduan's-fields, addressed the public on | 
their henalf immediately afierwards. 

A sobseription was opencd at Batson’s cof- 
fec-nouse, where eight hundied pounds was 
vistaatly subseribed ; and government, fully 
impressed with the urgency of the case, im- 
mediately sent 100 tents and other necessaries, 
from the Tower. On the following Sunday 
£120 was collected at Whitechapel church, 
and several other parishes followed this most 
arent exateple; bat one vaknown good 
Samaritan sent Mr. Wachsel an £100 bank 
note. The king sent £300................ 

On Saturday, Ociober 6, the Germans 
feft their tents, to embark on board of lighters 
which were to convey them to Blackwall, at- 
tended by the treasurer and several gentlemen 
of the committee. 

The parting between those poor people and 
their guardian Wachsel wos exceedingly af- 


The total amount of prosecutions« tor 
34 years amounted to the amazing number 
of 91,899. 

‘lo the House of Commons an eminent 
physician to oue of our hospitals gave the 
following information : ** That the increase 
of patients in all the hospitals from 1704 to 
1718, being 14 years, the total increase was 
from 5612 to 8189, which was somewhat 
above one-fourth ; that from 1718 to 1734, 
heing 16 years, the total increase was from 
8189 to 12,710, or perhaps 13,000, which 
was above one-third ; but that from 1734 to 
1749, being 15 years, the total increase was 
from 12,710 to 38,147, which was near thire 
times the number.” Being asked bis opinion, 
whence he apprehended so great an increase 
could arise? he answered, from the inelaacholy 
consequences of gin drinking, principally ; 
which opinion he enforced with such strong 
reasons (in which he was supported by another 
eminent physician to one of the hospitals) 
as gave full conviction to the house. 

‘* Jt appeared by the evidence of the high 
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constable of Holbora, that there were in his 
division 7066 houses of which 1350 licenced 
and unlicenced, being about one house in 5#. 
That in St. Giles’s there were about 2900 
houses and 506 gin shops, being above one 
house in four; besides about $2 twopenny 
houses of the greatest infamy, where gin was 
the principal liquor drank.” 


An evil of almost equal magnitude was 
the multiplicity of quacks. Mr. M. has 
How the facetious 
Dr. Rock, who cured ome disorder ; and 
the wonderful Dr. Sibley, who cured al/ 
disorders, could escape him, we cannot 
tell: but we can tell, that Dr. Sibley’'s 
English style and orthography in his pri- 
vate letters, before he came to town, 
was altogether sui generis. Mr. M. ina 
very illiberal paragraph, says he believes 
that only one hal! of those belonging to 
the city companies is used for public wor- 
ship : we believe we are correct in enu- 
merating, Founder's hall, Salter’s hail, 
hall, and perhaps Pinner’s 

Il. 

The following demi-officia! account of 
the dresses worn on occasion of the mar- 
riage of the Prince of Wales in 1736, is 
somewhat different from what would be 
necessary to describe the present costume. 


The ladies were variously dressed, though 
with all the richness and grandeur imagin- 
abie : many of them had their heads dressed 
English of fine Brussels lace, of exceeding 
rich patterns, made upon narrow wires, and 
small round rolls, and the hair pinned to 
large puff caps, and but a few without pow- 
der ; some few had their hair curled down on 
the sides: pink and silver, white and gold, 
were the general knots wore. There were 
a vast number in Dutch heads, their hair 
curled down in short curls on the sides and 
behind ; and some had their hair io large 
—o behind, all very much powdered, 
with ribbands frilled on their heads variously 
disposed, and some had diamonds set on rib- 
bands on their heads ; laced tippets were pret- 
ty general, and some had ribbands between 
the frills ; treble laced rnf@es were universal- 
ly worn, though abundance had them not 
tacked up. ‘The gowns were gold stuffs, or 
rich silks with gold or silver flowers, or pink 
or white silks, with either gold or silver netts, 
or trimmings ; the sleeves to the gowns were 
middling (not so short as formerly) and wide, 
aud their facings and robings broad ; several 
h ud founced sleeves and petticoats, and gold 
or silver fringe set on the flounces ; some had 
stomachers of the same sort as the gown, 
others had large bunches of made flowers at 
their breasts ; the gowns were variously pin- 
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ned, but in general Aut, the hoops French, 
and the petticoats of a moderate length, and 
little sloped behind. ‘Tire ladies were excees - 
ing brilliant likewise in jewels, some had 
them in their necklaces and ear rings, others 
with diamond solitaires to pearl necklaces of 
three or four rows ; some bad necklaces of 
diamonds and pearls intermixed, but made 
up very broad ; several had their gown sleeves 
buttoned with diamonds, others had diamond 
sprigs in their hair, &c. The ladies’ shoes 
were exceeding rich, being either pink, white, 
or green silk, with gold or silver lace and 
braid all over, with low heeels, and low hind 
quarters, and low flaps, and abundance had 
large diamond shoe buckles. 

The gentlemen's cloths were generally 
gold stuffs, flowered velvcts, embroidered or 
trimmed with gold, or cloth trimmed, the 
colours various. Their waistcoats were als» 
exceeding rich silks flowered with gold, of a 
large pattern, all open sleeves, and longer 
than and the broader; the 
cloths were longer waisted than of late, 
and the plaits of the coat were made to stick 
out very much (in imitation of the fadies 
hoops) and long. The wigs were of various 
sorts; the tyes, Lizher foretops than former- 
ly, and tied behind with a large flat tye; the 
bag wigs, &c. as usual. White stockings 
were universally worn by the gentlemen as 
well as the ladies. 

This hint at white stockings will be un- 
derstood by but few of our readers: the 
fact is, that coloured stockings, pink, 
bluc, &c. were worn by ladies of charac- 
ter ; while white stockings were one of 
the marks adopted by ladies who did not 
pique themselves on being inaccesible. 
Green stockings, being dyed with verdi- 
gris, were supposed to occasion the cramp: 
blue stockings .were esteemed salutary 
against the rheumatism. 

If we recollect rightly, the British na- 
tion is under obligation to Voltaire for be- 
ing the cause of abolishing the custom of 
giving vales to servants—what little merit 
that man had, we would not deny him. 
Mr. M. does net mention his name on 
this subject, neither does he teil us that the 
servants constantly locked the door, and 
took the key into the kitchen, till their 
own dinner was over; to prevent the 
guests from escaping. 

Mr. M. hints at the mischiefs arising 
from the number of fairs, formerly held 
in and near London. He mentions Horn 


fair at Charlton ; and Edmonton fair : 
he might have added Bow Fair, Peckham 
fair, and others still subsisting ; besides 
Southwark fair, May fair, and severa) 
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now abolishec. Eartholomew fair is hap- 


pily reduced from three weehs to three 
days: were it totally suppressed the city 
would lose nothing of its respectability. 


By means of the abstract of his indict- 
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more, Lol Burlington, and the Duke of 
Richmond, £50 each; Colonel Paget, £30; 
and Lady Rieb, &e. &e. The pit was 
filled at four o’clack ; and as the stage wag 


crowded with beauty and fashion, no scenes 


ment Mr. M. has made a passable article 


of Jonathan Wild. [t is probable that. 
he did not kwow, thata succeeding tenant 
of his house on Ludegate hill, being en- 
gaged In repairing it, happened to be on 
the spot, overlooking the workmen when 
they were taking down the cieling of the 
privy. 
fall, w 
He instantly sent the workmen to! thei 
dinner ;—and when they returned, | 


cieling was completely demolished. This 


Suddenly he observed something 


hich preved to be a cold watch 


tenant afterwards jownd his trade very 

profitatle, and left off witha fortune. 
Dawks’s News letter of Apri! 2, 1713, h 

the following article: © Yesterday a trial o 


skill was fought at the Dear carden between 


Heyry Clements and Parks of Coventry, | 


where there was good sport, hacking ai 
hewine. Wis thought they got £750 apiece, 
the French ambassador beine there. and air 
tng them moncy very | ally.’ Seon atter 
three bouts ‘at threshing flol” were an- 
nounced; and a flourish of * uo cut no 
bout.” 
The proprietors of the Bearded Honse Soho 
advertised a sav: ge entertainment for the 2tst 
of May, 1717. They had, during the pe 
riod between the baiting of the | opard and 
May 21, refined upon crueliy to the very 
acme, and were ready to extibit an African 
tiger ona stage four feet high, worned by 
six bull and bear dogs, for #100; a mad 
bull, and a bear, both covered with 
works; aad, lest those pleasant spectacles 


fore 


should fail to amuse, six Young men were to | 


play af (laats 5 in other words he thai broke 
most heads obtained a hat. 


One of the foilies of 1728, was the per- 


formance of the Beggar’s Onera at the thea- | 


tre i by chtldren and 
that the childish exhibition might be sup- 
ported in all its branches, the managers con- 
trived to send a book of the sengs across the 
stage by a flying cupid to Frederic Prince of 
Wales. 

Farinelli engaged to perform fifty nights 
during the season of 1754-5, for a salary of 
1,500 guineas and a benefit. At this benefit 
the theatre was so contrived as to accommo- 
date 2,000 speciators, who e admission money, 
added to the following sams giving by the 
nobilitv, amounted to more than 42,000. 
The Prince of Wales, 200 guineas; the Span- 
ish Ambassador, £100; the Imperial, £50 ; 
the Duke of Leeds, the Countess of Pori- 


‘ 


were used during the performance : gilt lea- 


ther hangings were substituted, which usual- 
ty oderned that part of the theatre at Ridottos. 


lany of the 


songs in. the Opera were new ; 
thar which prees led the cherus was composed 
applanded, 
that he snng ita second thine at the request 
of the audience, though the ehorns was over, 
and the musicians had retired from the of. 


cvestira, 


hy Farinellt, nad yeohenen ly 


The Prinee Wales coon. after presented 
this favourite singer, witha richly wrought 

ld snuff box set with rubies and diamonds, 
containing a pair of mond knee buckles, 
100 He as 

The ridiculous enstonry of placing two 
tinels on the cu performance 
vas pot diseor d inthe above 

ir, asasoldier emploved for that purpose 


hiohly enterined an audience in October by 
laughing at the character of Sir Andrew 
Noecht, ull he actual 
ly dell convalsed npon the floor. 

Mr. M. miobt haye added that in a 
prologne spoken by her, in the character 
of a soldier, Mrs. Woffington, had oc- 
casion to shake one of the centinels by 
the hand, to the infinite amusement of 
the /oyal audience, 

Mr. M.'s article on dress is amusing : 
bnt it is not all it might have been. He 
does not insert avy explanation of the 
names of dresses, or of their parts, most 
of which were derived from the French. 
Should a future Strutt, cestre to know the 
meaning of Negligée, Pet en fair, Bruns- 
wick, orl eresa, he will derive no assistance 
from this volume. What an English Night 
gown, asa full dress was, Mr. M. does 
not say: we doubt whether he knows the 
distinction between a Sacque and a Man- 
tua: atleast his prints do not mark his 
knowledge. He does not even hint at 
row over row of gold lace, worn by the 
ladies on their petticoats, the under one 
being the longest. Chignons and Toupées 
he passes over, also, unnoticed. Had he 
described the Head Dress a& la Téte de 
Mouton, or that en Papiiion ; had be ex- 
plained what was intended by hair an 
crape (Crepée)—en Avocat, &c. he might 
have laid readers for ages to come under 
obligations to him. Had he stated the 
corfiict of the Carlo Khan colours and 
cut of the clothes, versus the Windsor 
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Uniform, he might have edified deep Po- 
liticians, and deeper JJaccaronies, as yet 
unborn. Had he availed himself of some 
of those indisputable representations 
which every tolerable collection, of prints 
published during the last century, would 
furnish, we sho ald have been better pleas 
ed with his .industry, A fe 
trom subjects to be depended on, w il 
all times impart to a coonoisseur grea 
satisfaction, than mon-authenti 
the graver, 

But, though we do not 
that precision of description, 
intimate acquaintance with the parts 
his subject, which we think necessary to 


ouuiines 


M. 
and that 
of 
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listens to his tale of woe, sooths his suffer- 
ings by commiseration, calms his irritated 
feelings by religious considerations, and 
to give a greater ‘ eigit to his exhortations, 
discovers to the wonder-struck hero, that 
his liberator is Gelimer, king of the Van- 
dals, forme:ly dethroned and led in chains 
by Relisarius himself, bat now his pro- 
tector and his guide. It being admitted 
that Belisarius is deeply impressed with 
the divine doctrine of returning good for 
evil, everv deed of heroism becomes cre- 
dible in him, and we are not astonished at 


! seeing the Christian hero, led by bis holy 


form a perfect whole, yet we know no | 


volume for which (he present may be 
author has presente iit under the modest 
tile of “ Anecdotes,” it is unjust to ex- 
pect from him more than sucha tite Is 
understood to include. 
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Belisaire: Belisarins, by Madame de 


Genlis: @ vols. 8vo. Price 8s. Dulau 


and Co. 


Nove ys, like fleeting meteors, 


London, 1808. 


snerally 
cross our 
mat the name cf Madame de Genl 
least, may be allowed to attract attention 
We own, at the same time, that we open- 
ed these volumes with no high!) tavour- 
ible inypression : we recollect 
tel's philosophical rhapsody, on the same 
subject, written for the pur; 
cating those baneful polit | 
terribly iustrated by the devastation of 
Europe. We recollected too, some ot 
this lady’s former in which 
sanctified effusions of visicaary romantic 
devotion were blended by main ‘force with 
disgusting scenes of profligacy and vice. 
Our appre! iensions, however, as to the 
moral tendency of this publi ation were 
soon happily relieved. Belisarius, the fa- 
mous general, the saviour of the empire, 
reduced, by the ingratitude of a capricious 
sovereign, to the last degree of human 


wretchedness, bereft of sight, is ex- 
posed, chained on a.rock, in the wilds of 
he Thebaid: in this situation he is reliey- 


ed by a hermit of the desert; at first. he 
vents his rage in bitter imprecations against 


ap insensate court, his haughty soul 
oreathes uothiug but revenge; the derimit 


Panoramic horizon unnoticed, | 


Mlarmon- 


occasion dangerous animositic 


guide, forgiving his enemies, and again 
delivering his ungratetol country. 

Such was not the character of the dog- 
matizing Belisarius of Marmontel : for 


exchanged with advantage: and as the | who can believe, or who will trast in the 


forgiveness of a philosopher? Bat, as 
Madame de Genlis observes, in the histe- 
rical notice affixed to this novel, “ Reli- 
cious sentiments are an inexhaustible 
source of the pathetic and sublime. Re- 
ligicus belief being once admitted, the 
beautiful in morals ceases to be ideal; the 
most exalted, the most heroic conceptions 
of imagination have already been realized, 
beyond the possibility of doubt. Virtue 
knows no bounds, and perfection is no 
longer a chimera.” (p. 168, vol. IT.) 

It is but justice to the writer, to observe 
that notwithstanding her errors, she has 


| constantly professed those doctrines, and 


zeasusly defended the cause of religion 
against the unbelieving party of her coun- 
rvmen, In this she bas been powerfully 
assisted by the best French writers of the 
present day: such as Bonnald, Chateau- 
briand, Fiévée, &c. This kind of war- 
‘are has been carrying on for some time, 
a'tended with much p: ersonal rancour ; and 
: F ‘rench tyrant, so suspicious in poli tics, 
kept, at first, the balance pretty even be- 
tween the two parties, as might be expect- 
ed trom his total indifference to reli- 
gion. But, on his return from Poland, he 
alfected tu fear, that those an would 
In fact, 
he was conscious that many 
not very favourable to his blood-thirsty 
ainbition, might be made, and really bad 
been made, from the publications of the 
religious party. All Christians were, in 
comsequeace, turned out of ther employ- 
ments, whether profitable or honourable, 
ia the various literary departments, to 
make room for unbelievers, whose compli- 
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aace was perfectly unreserved and com- 
plaisant. 

But, from this digression, which we 
hope may be forgiven, we retura to Ma 
dame de Genlis’s Belisarius. Ip praising 
her intentions we have conscientiously 
s}/owed her all the merit she is fairly enti- 
tled to. As a literary production, this 
work is hardly worth notice; now and 
then, some brilliant passages remind us of 
the author's known talents; but the whole 
bears evident marks of haste and negli- 
gence. It is a wanton abuse of her facili- 
ty in the knack of writing. The characters 
are faintly drawn; the situations are indi- 
cated rather than expressed, and the natu- 
ral consequence is, a total deficiency of 
interest, although a very good novel might 
certainly be made on the plan suggested 
by Madame de Gealis, 

We shall say nothiag on the merit or 
demerit of historical novels iu general. 
We leave this grand question to the learn- 
ed frivolity of our neighbours; convinced, 
that provided a production of this kind be 
harniless in its moral tendency, it matters 
but little, whether fictitious adventures 
are attributed to imaginary heroes, or to 
historical personages; keeping, however, 
in mind, the precept of Horace, notandi 
sunt tibt mores. Yet, when thereal man- 
ners, sentiments, and actions of the per- 
sons introduced are correctly represented, 
and the opinions of their age and country 
are also set before us, truly, we are of 
opinion that this attention to costume and 
character enhances the consideration at all 
times due to the labours of genius. As to 
the events of real history, to seek them in 
works of imagination is illusory, and ge- 
nerally dangerous. 

We shall conclude this article by a cu- 
rious observation of Madame de Genlis; 


_after remarking that the cruel punishment 


of Belisarius is by no meaxs an authen- 
ticated fact, she thinks, that the only 
authority which sanctions the popular no- 
tion of his blindness, is a beautiful picture 
by Vandyck, now in the possession of the 
duke of Devonshire. at Chiswick. In 
this picture the Grecian hero is represent- 
ed sitting, while the boy who serves him 
asa guide tends the casque of the warrior 
to receive the alms of a soldier heart- 
struck by the misery of his general : 
Pictoribus alque poetis 
Quidlilet audendi semper fuil equa potestas. 


Florian’s Gonzalve de Cordoue. 
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Gonzalve de Cordoue, ov Grenade Recon- 
quise. Précélé du Précis Historique sur 
les Maures. Pur Florian. Nouvelle Edi- 
tion, augmentée de Notes Historiques et 
Géozraphiques, par M. Gros. Gonsalves 
ef Cordova, or Grenada Reconquered, Xe. 
&e. 12mo. pp. 456, price @s. Dulauet 
Co. London, 1808. 


Tar principal merit of this new edi. 
tion consists in its being comprised in one 
volume, and in the geographical and his- 
torical notes which have been added by 
Mr. Gros; itis enriched with a chronolo- 
gical table of the Arabian and Moorish 
Sovereigns who reigned in Spain.—The 
work is of established reputation, and is, 
in the present state of affairs, very in- 
teresting, We cannot better submit an 
opinion of this work than by quoting the 
high character given of it by M. dela 
Harpe : 


The plan of Gonzalve de Cordoue is regu- 
larly conceived ; and the action is gradually 
conducted, the hero is interesting under 
every idea, whether warrior, friend, or lover; 
the other personages are so disposed as to 
strengthen the general effect ; the episodes are 
well arranged with the action, which the 
occasionally suspend, without retarding it too 
much ; the dangers of Gonzalve and his uiis- 
tress Zulema are so contrived as to satisfy the 
reader to the end of the history ; the.style is 
elegant and noble. These qualifications are 
certainly sufficient to convince every one that 
the work is estimable, considered with regard 
to the principles which the author followed, 
and the efforts to which he was restricted.— 
It is preceded by an excellent historical sketch 
of the Moors, wherein we discover method, 
choice, and judgement; whercin the author 
has known how to expand or contract, sufli- 
ciently to shew that he perfectly understood 
the stvle of bistory, in writing, patrating, 
aad reflecting. This sketch*® makes us better 
acquainted with the Moors than any other 
book written on that interesting nation, anc 


* Ik is divided irto four epochs ; the first 
extends from the conquest of the Arabs to the 
establishment of the Ommiades at Cordova ; 
the second contains th reigns of these kalits 
of the west ; the third! relates all that could 
be collected of the smal! kingdoms raised on 
the ruins of the kalifs of Cordova; and the 
fourth comprehends the history of the so 
vereigns of Grenada until the entire expulsiou 
of the Mussulmans. 
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would be a sufficient motive to desire the 
acquisition of M. de Florian’s work to all 
those who wish to unite pleasure with in- 
traction. 

It is interspersed with some of those 
poetical romances, pastorals, aud legen- 
dary tales, for the simplicity of which Flo 
rian has been so justly admired: The fol- 
lowing is extracted asa specimen ; its sub- 
ject is a fact well remembered in the 
province where it happened. ‘The rock 
from whence the two lovers precipitated 
themse!ves still bears the name of da Pena 
de los Enamorados, and is in the neigh- 
bourhood of Archidona, a small town in 
the fertile province of Andalusia, about 
twelve leagues south of Cordova. 


LE ROCHER DES DEUX AMANS. 
Romance. 


Le beau Fernand, prisonnier d'un roi Maure, 
Osoit aimer la fille du vainqueur ; 

1a belle Elzire est celle qu’il adore ; 

Elzire sent pour lui la méme ardeur : 

Filles de roi n’ont-elles pas un coeur ? 


Tous deux long-temps ont gardé le silence 5 
Mais en amour un regard est compris. 

Ceux de Fernand promettoient Ja constance, 
Fr ceux d'Elzire en promettoient le prix: 
Sans se rien dire, ils s’étoient tout appris. 


Un jour, hélas! ce coup’e trop sensible 
Sétoit rendu sur d’arides cOteaux, 

Sous un rocher, prés d'un abine horrible 
Oi deux torren: précipitent leurs caux : 
Poes rd amans tous les déserts sont beaux. 


Iiss'y juroient une amour éternelle, 
Quand le roi Maure, en secret informe, 
Accourt, suivi d'une troupe cruelle ; 
Par ses <oldats tout chemin est fermé ; 
Point de pardon, ce roi n’a point aimé, 


Vers le sommet de la roche effravante 

Les deux amans ont deja pris lessor 5 

Le roi les suit: Elzire palpitante 

Vole au torrent, se place sur le bord : 
Ceur bien €pris n’a jamais craint la mort. 


“ Arréte, arréte, ou je suis ta victime,” 

Dit elle au roi, *¢ si tu fais un seul pas, 

“ Au méme instant je tombe en cet abime 
Avec l’époux queje tiens dans mes bras ; 

“ Mourir ensemble un si doux trépas! 

le roi se trouble, il s’arréte, il balance ; 

Mais un barbare, un soldat furieux, 

Court vers Elzire.....Ociel! elle s’€lance 5 
londe engloutit ces amans malheureux : 

Las! ils sont morts en s’embrassant tous deux. 


Vou. V. (hit. Pan. Dec. 1808.) 
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Agriculture the Source of the Wealth of 
Britain; a Reply to the Objections urged by 
Mr. Mills, the Kdioborgh Reviewers, and 
others, against the Doctrines of the Pam- 
phiet, entitled ** Britain independent of 
Commerce.” By William Spence, F. L. 8. 
pp. 110. Price 3s. Cadell and Davies, 
London, 1808. 


Mr. Srence has seen cause, since 
the first editiog of his ‘* Britain indepen- 
dent of Commerce” was published, to 
qualify some of (lose expressions which 
were probably the eff.ct of haste in com. 
position. We feel more inclined to agree 
with his main principles, as now guarded 
and limited, than as they stood formerly, 
Certainly his mode of illustrating and en- 
forcing them, did not present them in the 
form most likely to procure them friends. 

Mr, S, insists, that man derives ail his 
real wealth from the soil, Had this af- 
firmation been offered in a_ theological 
sense, with an exhortation to admire and 
adore the bounty of Providence, we must 
have admitted it as an undeniable truth ; 
had it been offered in a philosophical sense, 
we could not bave denied that Nature had 
made abundant provision for the support 
of her children 3 but, so many conside- 
rations intermingle themselves with po- 


litical inquiries, which imply a departure, 


trom the state or provisions of vature, 
that we hesitate as politicians in admitting 
as unquestionable, principles, which, as 
naturalists, we acknowledge without re- 
serve, 

The fact is, that the real wants of 


man are supplied by the earth which he 


inhabits: buat the desires of men, arising 


from an artificial state of society, are cone, 
formable to the exigencies of that state, 


and things become necessary that have 


no natural claim to such a character, 


Even the paper on which we write 
is a necessary, unless literature should 
be banished from the world. But, ere it 
assumed the form of paper, it has under- 
gone various processes of manufacture, 
and from these it has acquired a fitness for 


the purposes to which it is applied, that. 


could be littie expected by whoever 
beheld it growing in the field, in the 


form of a vegetable: yet from this fit- 


ness arises its value. Nature then pre- 
sented this substance; for, as man creates 
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nothing, unless it had been presented by 
nature, he covld not have obtained it ; 
but conveution, ingenuity, and the state 
of society, fix a relative price on it in 
return for labour exerted, in preparing 
it for use 

The same mvry be said of the gold with 
which it is purchased; should mankind 
be suddenly disposed to disregard this 
metal, alump of clay would be of greater 
value, than an ingot of gold, 

If, instead of hypothetical inferences, 
Mr. S. had presented us with the actual 
state of a people, a tribe, or a village, 
wholly dependent on the earth for sup- 
plies, he would have furnished a fair op- 
portanity for the question, whether the 


state of that people, or the present state 


of Britain, be most desirable for om 
island? His supposition of the product 
of the Jand (corn) being divided by in- 
termediate stages among the proprietor 
of the soil, the ouilder, the tailor, the 
physician, &c. is realized in India ; and he 
might have foond, in Dr. Buchanan's 
*¢ Travels in Mysore,” several accounts 
of the proportions legally allotted to vari- 
ous handicraftse—to the smith, for re- 
pairs of iron implements used in husban- 
dry; to the washerman for the luxury 
of clean clothes : to the barber for value 
received in caré and attention bestowed on 
the smug and attractive decoration of the 
countenance, &c. ‘That those people 
may be as happy as Britons, we do not 
deny ; neither do we suppose that their 
morals, or real worth would improve or 
increase in proportion to influx 
of wealth. That some advantages might 
be otained by means of a greater por- 
tion of metallic riches, we think our- 
selves justified in affirming, aud whoever 
could show mankind the way of deriving 
advantages from such a medium, 
would go far toreconcile us to the worship 
of Pintus. 

But we cannot enlarge’on this subject. 
Mr. Spence supposed himself to be inis- 
understood by Mr. Mills, who wrote 
against his former work, and by the 

dinburgh Reviewer, who answered, in- 
stead of reviewing it. He adds some 
severe remarks on the account of his 
pamphlet, which appeared in the Month- 
ly Review, the origin and cause of which 
we must hope, for the honour of the corps, 
he has not justly traced. 

Mt. S. has done right in vindicating his 
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| principles, and submitting further expla- 
nations to the public. After this verdict, 
| we shall avail ourselves of some of the 
| information which sets our author's dili- 

gence and ability in a favourable point 
of view. So often have the following sen- 

timents been repeated, that we have been 
_half persuaded to believe them : but we 
_ have waited so long without seeing them 
| realized, that we have become unbelievers 
| again. The proper ‘ improvement ” of 
/them, as divines speak, has appeared in 
| the Panorama repeatedly, in the shape of 
| exhortations to our workmen to integrity, 
diligence and skill. 


Because our trade has increased for the last 
20 years, we fancy that it must continue to 
increase : but in this we shall probably find 
| ourselves. mistaken. ‘The constant scenes of 

warfare which the Continent has exhibited 
| since the French revolution, have destroyed 
| its manufactures, and given us the monopol 
nearly, both of its market, and the Ameri- 
can inarket. But now the ascendancy of 
Buonaparie promises to the manufactures of 
the rest of Europe, the continuance of tran- 
— for many _— to come, we cannot 
oubt that they will speedily regain their for- 
mer eminence: and if we compare the price 
of labour among them, with its price in this 
| country, we shall see grounds for believing, 
| that their rivalship will, before long, material- 
| Ivdiminish our trade. It is a vulgar error to 
imagine that we caa manufacture the princi- 
pal articles of our export so much pain 
|than the continental manufacturers can. 
Whan Mr. Adams was in Silesiain 1800, he 
tells us that at that time, in the town of 
Griinberg, 25,000 pieces of broad cloth were 
annually made, the finest equal to English 
broad cloth, and 50 per cent cheaper; and 
that they were accustomed to send cloth to 
Poland, Russia, Hamburgh, and Berlin. If, 
then, the Silesians could, in 1800, sell broad 
cloth 50 per cent. cheaper than we could, 
when the present tranquil state of the Con- 
tinent, and the monopoly of that market 
which Buonaparte has now conferred upon 
thein, shail have reinstated their manufactures 
in their former prosperity, what should hin- 
der them, in a very few years, from attracting 
a large portion of the demand of America for 
woollens? So with respect to the other main 
articles of our export. The manufacturers of 
the Continent can obtain the raw materials of 
hardware, cotton, leather, pottery, as cheap 
as we : they can and do adopt all ourimproved 
machinery : they will soon acquire capital ; 
and they will not have to pay above half the 
_ wages of labour that we pay. It seems im- 


| pominls then, but that the Continent, in the 


apse of uo protracted period, will become @ 
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very formidable rival to us, in many of our 
most important branches of trade. 


We beg leave to think that the Conti- 
nent will not ‘* soon acquire capital,” 
while military ideas pervade it: and na- 
ture would rather justify the considering 
of Britain as a rival to the Continent, 
than vice versa. 

The following notes speak for them- 
selves : 

An historical fact is worthy the attention of 
those who talk of the unexampled amount of 
our taxes. William the Conqueror, 700 years 
ago, when scarcely a manufacture, much less 
commerce existed, from his 1200 manors, 
and other internal sources, derived a revenue 
of £1060a day; which, as the pound ster!- 
ing then contained thrice as much silver as it 
now does, and was besides at least twenty 
times more valuable, makes his annual reve- 
nue amount to upwards of £€25,000,000 of 
the present day. (See Masere’s Hist. Anglic. 
Selecta Monumenta, p. 258). Now if Eng- 
land, 700 years ago, with a population of 
two or three millions, using a wretched mode 
of agriculture, and without manufactures and 
commerce, could afford to the government a 
revenue of £25,000,000 ; in what respect is 
itso very marvellous that Great Britain, with 
a population of eleven millions, and under a 


age of agriculture the most productive in 


the world, should now be able to wet the 
state with £60,000,600 yearly; which, in 
proportion, is not half so much as was then 
paid? And what need is there to give to her 
commerce and manufactures any share of 
the merit of bearing this burthen, when the 
ability of her agricalture alone, to bear a 
much a greater load, has been proved ? 


The mode of estimating our taxes—not by 
the nominal money amount, but by the com- 
modities which they will purchase, and the 
men they will subsist—would help us to avoid 
the very common error of supposing that our 
real wealth has doubled within these 20 years, 
because we can now pay 60 millions in taxes, 
with as much ease as we could then pay 30 
millions, The fact is, that within the last 
20 years, the price of every thing has more 


than doubled. When, therefore, we pay 


00 millions in taxes at present, we do not 
really pay more than 30 millions would have 
been 20 years ago ; and we can now as easily 
pay the former sum, as we could then have 
paid the latter. This consideration, too, will 
shew us The esror of estimating the relative 
power of the continental states and our own, 
by the nominal argount of the revenues of 
each. ‘Thus, some would suppose that France, 
with a revenve equal to 40 millions sterling, 
% much poorer than Britain with one of 60 
Mulions, But, in uuth, she is much richer; 
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for 40 millions in France are equal to 80 mil- 
lions in Britain. The cost of keeping up 
naval and military establishments being there: 
only half as wach asin this country, 40 mile 
liongin France are equal to 80 millions here. 
—There is one view of the effect which the 
augmentation in the price of every thing in 
this country has a which, though it is 
but distantly connected with this subject, 
deserves to be pointed out. I mean; That 
this augmentation of price has virtually exe 
tinguished a large portion of the national. 
debt. Thus, for the 100 millions of that 
debt contracted in the American war, we 
now really pay only half as much interest as 
was agreed to be paid when it was bor- 
rowed; which is the same thing as if 
50 millions of the debt were wiped off, 
That this is true, must be allowed, if we leave 
a cireMating medium out of question. The 
holder of £10,000 stock, bought during the 
American war, could at that time have pur- 
chased twice as much with the interest of it, 
ashe now can. He has virtually, therefore, 
lost half of his capital ; and the nation in 
reality only pays him half the sum it agreed 
to pay. ‘his view of the national debt, 
which, as far as Iknow, isnew, will enable 
us to concieve how such a debt may be ine 
creased to a vast extent without inducing na- 
tional ruin, or even absorbing all the revenue 
of the land proprietors. By increasing the 
price of commodities in proportion as it ins 
creases, (for to this cause principally, [ am 
persuaded, should be attributed our rise of 
prices, and not, asthe Edinburgh Reviewer 
has contended, to any influx of the precious 
metals or auginentation of paper money), it 
Virtually in a great measure extinguishes itself 
in its progress. If the original leaders to the 
state had had the wisdom to stipulate for a 
corn interest, the nation would be burihened 
with the payment of an interest to them, 
nearly twice as great as it now pays. 
In cur opinion 40 millions in France 
are not equal to 80 millions here : the cost 
of her naval establishment, supposing the 
magnitude equal, probably equals the 
British. About 20 years ago, a French 
writer in a ‘Treatise on the Mechanism 
of Society: ” explained the effect of the 
rise of the prices of commodities, as a 
diminuticn of the interest paid by the na- 


tion for its debt: Mr. S.’s thought there- 


fore is not new; but it does not follow, 
that it is not original in him, as he cer 
tainly has not seen that treatise. The 
want of capital equal to extensive es- 
tablishments, or of a briskly moving me- 
diam of payment, is much greater on the 
Continent than Mr. S, has fornied any 


conception of. 
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Some Account of the Ancient and Present 
Slate of Shrewsbury. pp. 557. Price 7s. 


Shrewsbury, Sandford, 1808. 


Tue first thing we looked for, on 
opening this volume, was a plan of the 
town; we could find none:—nor any 
general view of the town, nor of the 
principal churches, nor of the town hall. 
To be sure, itis not the first time we have 
looked into a book for what it owg/t to 
contain, without finding it; but such dis- 
appointments, be it Known, add very little 
to the good humour of a corps of review- 
ers. We found indeed, a plate or two of 
seals, and with these ended our findings, 
in the illustrative department. 

Nevertheless, this volume is creditable 
to the diligence and perseverance of its 
author, That we could have willingly 
exchanged some parts of it, which we 
think rather long, for information on 
others which are litle more than men- 
tioned by writer, ts trne: but if 
he could not obtain satisfactory accounts 
of these, he has incurred no biame by his 
conciseness. 

During the length of time which this 
work has been in the press (as the author 
himself acknowledges) Shrewsbury has 
rapidly increased! in population ; and not- 
withstanding the war, in commerce, also. 
We learn, that there are at this time many 
more applicants, for houses, than can be 
accommodated: and that the committee 
of iwhabitants are so conscivus of the 
present defective state of the pavement, 
lighting, watching, Xc. of their town, 
taat they intend applying to parliament for 
an act to authorise intended improveinents. 
The same proiraction at the press, we pre- 
sume, accounts for the omission of several 
commercial concerns : as that of the cot- 
ton manufactory in Colebam, by Messrs. 
Hulberts, in 1803: the very extensive 
linen manufactory of Messrs. Benyons 
and Bage, who separated from Mr. Mar- 


Ancient and Present Sinte of Skrewstury, 
numbers, congregations, fee. That which 


Cole Hall,” is a society of Sandemanica 


he calls “ a Moravian meeting. beid in 


baptists ; and he bas omitted a small chapel 
in Hill’s Lane, oceupied by Welsh me- 
thodists : it was originally inthe Wesleyan 
interest. The baptist congregation in 
Shrewsbury is supposed to be the oldest in 
the kingdom : the principels of that per- 
suasion believe that it waa established in 
the reign of Elizabeth. The first minis. 
ter is supposed to have been a Mr. Penry, 
who died for his principles in 1578. A 
Mr. Thompson was their minister in 1618; 
in 1628 they built their meeting-house in 
Golden Cross Street. 

We return to the work before us, 
« Shrewsbury was by the Saxons called 
Scrolleshyrig, or Scrollestyri, and by 
the Britons Pen-gwerne ; both signify 
nearly the same; ‘* the head [-land, or 
knell,] of the Afder Groves.” The Bri- 
tons built here a city, which became the 
capital of that division of Wales calied 
Powis ; the palace stood on the spot lately 
occupied by St. Chad’s church. The Sax- 
ons afier their conquest, changed its name, 
Ethelred kept his Christmas bere, in 1600, 
In the time of Edward the Confessor it 
contained 252 houses: a mint had been 
established by Edward the Elder: it was 
under the direction of three officers, who 
were obliged to pay the king twenty shil- 
lings at the end of fiftcen days, while the 
money was current. The fortune of 
Shrewsbury followed the. vicissitudes 
of war or peace, with the Welsh its 
neighbours, till the union of the princi 
pality to the English crown. In p, 35 
we meet with a very proper correction of 
a point of English history. Phe greater 
part of our writers make Sa/isbury the 
scene of the Duke of Buckingham’s exe- 
caution by order of Richard HI. The 
Duke was taken in the neighbourhood oi 
Shrewsbury ; Richard was at Coventry: 
Shrewstury therefore was the place ot ihe 
Duke's punishment : since there was but 


shall in 1805 ; and the Salopian brewery 
of Sir John Heathcote and Co. in 1806. 
Our autkor is achurchman ; his account 
of the dissenting places of worship is 
contained in a few lines, for cach; he does 
Hot mention the names of the present mi- 
misters; nor bint at any eminent men 
known among them, whether protestant, 
vr catholic ; be forms no estimate of their 


a week between his apprehension and 
death.” 

The extersal appearance of Shrewsbusy 
is highly prepossessing ; its interior is @ 
specimen of an ancient English town: 
the streets are nanow, irregular, badly 
paved, the gable ends of the houses turned 
toward the street; and the close wooden- 
built alley, called a Shut” [shoot, ¢f 
branching off} in the provincial dialect o! 
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the place, is everywhere seen connecting 


the orincipal streets with each other.” 
Lhe population in 1695 was about 7,383 
persons ; in 1720 about 8,141; 1n 1801, 
t was 18,479. The trade of the town 
was formerly ‘very great in Welsh flan- 
neis: they were thirty years ayo sold for 
Js, to 2s, Od. per yard ; they now produce 
(3, 64, to 5s. The following is an instance 
of very commendable precaution against 
confiagration, 


Ta the vear 1798, a considerable manu- 
factory of linen yarn was established at the 
end of the suburb called Castle-Foregate, by 
Messrs. Benyons aud Bage, of this place, and 
Mr. Marsuail of Leeds. ‘This has already 
auained to great perfection under the spirited 
and skilful management of those gendemen, 
who are entitled to just praise for their hu- 
mane and judicious attentions to the bealth 
aud morals of the numerous young persons 
whom theyempioy. ‘The buildings are very 
extensive, and are secured from the ravages 
of fire by the exclusion of timber from almost 
every part of their construction, the fools aod 
floors are supported on brick vaults, tue win- 
dow frames, and all other parts Where wood 
is used in buildings, are here of cast-iron 
The machinery, which i is of wouderful con- 
trivance, is worked by iwo sieam engines. 


We cannot introduce our author's ac. 
count of the festivals, still maintained by 
the corporation, the companies, &e. ; they 
are gaudy. and amusing ; but their ‘spirat 
declines, The castle, the walls, the gu‘es, 
the abbey, the churches, the bridge, sxc. 
are attended to in their order: aud ¢ 
eminent men of the town are du 
commemorated, It is fit the present inha- 
bitants of Shrewsbury should know, that, 


he 
le 
‘ 


In the yeare 1533, uppon twele in 
Shrowsbury, the dyvyll appearyd 
Alkniond’s churche ‘there, when the preest 
was at highe masse, with greate tempeste and 
dark cness, so that as he possyd thiough the 
churche, he mountyd np ihe si ieeple in 
sary le churehe, teringe the wyer of thes ayde 
clock, and put the pryut of hys clawes 
the 4th bell, and Fives one of the pynuacles 
awave with hym, and for the tyme stayed all 
the bells in the chure hes within the savde 
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i as they are drawn from extant 


of Shrewstu ry 
that some of the citizens have formerly 
mistaken marved/ously, may be inferred 
from their misnomers on ni itural history ‘ 


la whale anda dolphin at Shrewsbury! A 


sturgeon is extraordinary enough ! What a 
prodigy would this furnish to the Chro- 
hicle of some future Baker ! 

In a small museum is the dried body of a 
sturgeon, which was canght Se ptember leth, 
1802, In a wear adjoining the island a quaiter 
of a mile below the castle. When alive, it 
weighed 192 pounds, aud was nine feet long, 
and three feet four inches round. It was 
healthy and full of spawn 5; and although tu 
the bones of the head, which 
were very ‘thieis, were fractured, it lived ona 
bench a “day and a night after it was taken 
from the water. When the great distance 
from the sea is considered, per haps not less 
than 300 wiles, and the various barriers it 
had to surmount, especial tly the formidable 
wear hear Gloucester, it is really wonderful 
how a fish of such a size could have forced bis 
way in safety so very far up the stream, or 
what could have been the stimnlas to so 
great an exertion. Similar instances, 
evcr, occur in former years. We learn thet 
iu 1037, a small whale was taken near the 
town, and in dolphin, a wear 
below the castle; both probably were stur- 
geons, the fatter ine: ce feet four 
tuches in lengih. turthe 
shells remaitfas monuments of the good living 
of Salopians in former davs. 
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By way of specimen of the author's 
manner, We select bis account of the 
demestic habitations of our forefathers ; 
authorities, 
aboand in the town of Shrewsbury, 
which has not for many centuries suffered 
extensively by fire, they are entitled to 
peculiar coniidence. 


toat 


as far 
may be 


The town houses of our forefathers, 
as they relate to the pr 
divided into the dernet/ed or embattled man- 
sion, the or unembattled geutleman’s 
house, and the tradesinan’s habitation. The 


seat subject, 


mansion parcook both of the castel- 


lated and collegiate iorms. Like the former, 


| it was with embrasures, and 


rounded alw ays ja the country, and sometimes 


im towns, with a moat,® but had seldom 


towne that they could ney ther toll nor rvige. | 


Qa MSS. 


To attribute this infernal devastation to | 


the electric fluid, 
the Saionians of the honour due to the 
exemolariuess of that deyotion, which 
could excite such a prodig gious gust of Sa- 
lauic wrath opposition (a it. fever, 


would be to deprive | 


more than one tower, placed at the point of 
most strength, which consisted of three or 
four storie 3, COW taining on each a single 
roour. “These were doubtless built on the 
les of the ps of castles. Like 


The palace at Weils, a magni 
fitent specimen of this kind of house, has a 
oat. 
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leges, the embattled houses were uniformly 
constructed round a quadrang’¢ with a tur- 
reied gate-house of entrance, though not 
fortified with the massive round towers and 
portcullis of the castle gate. ‘The principal 
apartinents were the hall, the great chamber, 


kitchen, and chapel. Tie hail was acapy of | 


those in colleges, which in their turn were of 
couventual origin, Here the master, with 
his family and superior guests, dined every day 
at a long oak table, elevated on two or three 
steps, called the highdees, at the upper end, 
whilst the tenants and those of inferior rank, 
were seated at a table below, at right angles 
with the former. ‘The hall was lighted by 
one or more gothic windows and a long bow 
window, forming a recess, near the high 
table. It had no fire-place, but was warmed 
by a brazier of Jive coals in the middle, the 
smoke escaping from a hole at the top, this 
apartment beiag anciently always open to the 
roof, the timbersef which were forined into 
a pointed arch, carved and adorned with 
drias, rebusses, aud quaterfoils. Atthe lower 
end was a woaden screen of latticed work, 
which supported a gallery for the minstrelsy, 
on great days. Under it san a narrow lobby 
with a passage through, which communicated 
with a butrery hatch, where the butler at- 
tended to aduiinister ale to the numerous 
applicants at all times of the day ; aad beyond 
these were the offices. The great chamber 
adjoined the hall at the upper end. Io this 
epartmsent was the luxury of a fire-place, if 
‘iv wide open chimney-pieces of our ancestors 
deserve to be called luxuries, and it was the 
usual resort of the family when not at their 
meals: it is coneeived also, that, as in the 
combination room of colleges, and the locu- 
forium or parlour of monasteries, the master 
teith bis chief guests efien retired soon after 
dinner, from the cold atmosplicre of the hall, 
te the sociah comfort of its hearth; while the 
inferior visitors were left to carouse by the 
dstug embers of the Lrozier they had left. 
The chapel was a small room often over the 
Zateway, and sometinres adjoining it, aud was 
rather an oratory for private devotion than for 
the assembling of a congregation. Our town 
Joes NOt WOW possess One perfect mansion of 
this early kind, but the ruins of Charlion 
HM will give some idea of them.* 
"To these ancient fortitied bonses, succeeded 
he embatiled mansion of Queen Elizabeth 
or James 1. ‘This was of two kinds, the 
greater avd the less; one an improvement 
wpon the rade quadrencle, the other an ex- 
pansion of the aucient castlet ; ene luminous 
maguificeas, with deep projecting bow wine 


* Stoke castle near Ludlow, improperly 
calied a castle, is a very curious and entire 
sveciinen of she castellated mansion early 


“as 


dows, and the other lofty, square, and com- 
act. Of the great square windows in such 
Sciats. itisa well-known complaint of Lord 
Bacon, that one knows not where to be- 
come to be out of the sun.” The character- 
istic accompaniments of these houses within, 
were huge arched fire-places in their halls, 
and kitchens ; climmey-pieces in their cham- 
bers of state, richly carved and adorned with 
armorial bearings mixed with grotesque fi- 
gures in wood, stone, or alabaster, raised 
hearths, long and massy tables of oak, from 
their bulk calculated to last for centuries. 
One apartment seldom omitted in houses of 
this rank and date, but never found in those 
of higher antiquity, was a long gallery for 
music and dancing, sonietimes 150 feet long, 
a proof that the hall was now beginning to 
be deseried ; at all events, the practice of 
dining in these great apartments at diflerent 
tables, according to the rank of the guests 
was scarcely continued below the restoration. 

The unembattled genileman’s house in 
towns partook of the general features of the 
above bot wae of smaller dimensions, and 
without any fortificauons. These were in 
general retired from the street,by a smal! court 
two or thiee sides of which were inclosed by 
the house and offices, the rest with walls, ind 
shut up with a gate, usually without any 
lodgeor apartment over it. The most ancient 
of such houses consisted of a thorough lobby 
with a parlour beyond it on one side, with a 
stone floor, the kitchens and offices, on the 
other. The partitions were of rude oak, the 
chimnies wide and open, and the rooms, 
except the hall and great parlour, low and 
small. Vaughan'’s Place was origivally a 
fine house of this sort. These comfortliess 
habitations were succeeded by the houses of 
Queen Elizabeth's days. In them the ori- 
ginal form was retained, though with con- 
sideralle improvement. The entrance was 
by an inclosed projecting porch, which led to 
the hall. This was lighted generally by one 


great square window with cross mullions, a _ 


massy oak table beneath, at the lower end a 
gallery for music, or to connect the apartments 
above, and a fire-place embracing in its ample 
space almost all the width of the room, the 
Christmas scene of rude and boisterous festi- 
vity ; beyond was uniformly a parlour, and 
on the other side, the great chamber, or 
withdrawing room, sometimes up three or 
four steps. In the windows of such houses 
and those of a rank above them, are found 
the remains of painted glass in a style which 
seems to have been fashionable in the seven- 
teenth century ; they consist of arms, cyphers, 
figures of animals, and seriptare histories, or 
others, in smail round and oval pieces. Of 
these the drawing is extremely correct, hut 
the colours feint and dingy, very unlike the 
deep and glowing tints of the foregoing cen- 
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These were probably of Flemish 
manufacture. Of this kind of mansion, the 
White Hail and Bell Stone are good spe- 
“cimens. 

The tradesman’s house was one or s®me- 
times two long ranges united, termin toin 
with gables in the street. “Lhe shop occupied 
the whole breadth next the street, and was 
entirely without glass, like our present un- 
sightly butchers’ shops. Behind was a kitch- 
en, and beyond a small open yard round which 
were the warehouses and oflices. The pride 
of the owners were their signs, which denoted 
the trade or craft by some avimal or device : 
these either ptojected far into the street from 
the house, or were stuck upou high timbers 
opposite the door. In for ner days cur towns 
must have exhibited the appearance of the 
streets of Pekin, rather than of the open 
and lively air of a modern European city. 
The barber's solitary pole, and here and there 
a heavy gilt sign projecting from an inn in an 
old town, are the ouly remains of these 
clumsy and inconvenient ornaments. Messrs. 
Stanier and Meire’s house in the market-place, 
and some of the butcher's houses, are good 
specimens of these ancient dwellings. 


.. We understand that the author is the 
Rev. Hugh Owen, ot Shrewsbury. His 
townsmen are obliged to him for his 
labours ; and the public for his illustra- 
tions of various interesting particulars in 
our national manners and history. 


A Charge delivered to the Clergy of the 
Archdeaconty of Middlesex, at the Vi- 
sitation in May and June, 1808. By 
George Owen Cambridge, A.M. F.A.S. 
Archdeacon of Middlesex; and Preben- 
dary of Ely. Cadell and Davies. Lon- 
don, 1808. 


Tuis tract forms no improper com- 
panion to the statements of the venerable 
diocesan, given in p. 540. The observa- 
tions containedin it, are highly important, 
and cannot be too generally disseminated 
in our country, We are sorry to be 
obliged to present them in a contracted 
form. They are the result of personal 
visitation, throughout the parishes of the 
archdeaconry. The parish officers are 
commended generally for their ready 
assistance. The worthy author directs 
to the choice of such officers, especially 
ehurchwardens, trom among the most re- 
spectable inhabitants, He proceeds to say, 


After completing the inspection of the 
whole of this archdeaconry, including the 


city of Westminster, the county of Middle- 
sex, and four deaneries ia Hertfordshire and 
Essex, containing nearly one hundred and 
sixty parishes, exclusive of the peculiars,—-l 
have met with very few churches in such an 
advanced state of decay as to occasion a charge 
upon the parisl for their restoration that can 
be thought in any degree burthensome; whilst 
in numberless instances this seasonable exer- 
cise of my authority has awakened atten- 
tion, and opened a way to the knowledge of 
some important particulars and latent detects, 
which, had they been suffered to remain 
much longer unattended. to, would have 
proved highly injurious, and even hazardous 
to the existence of many neglected and de- 
caying structures. 

My jurisdiction, whilst it. includes some 
of the largest, the most populous, aud weal- 
thy parishes in the kingdom, also compre- 
hends many others of very limited income, 
and small extent. 

When we consider the state of the large 
pry in the western part of the metropolis, 

have no hesitation in pronouncing, that 
great and important benefits would follow,— 
if better accommodation could be provided, 
and more effectual encouragement given, to 
the middle and lower classes of the inha- 
bitants to frequent the worship of the esta- 
blished church, by the erection of free 
churches, or by allotting to them a larger 
share of accommodation in the churches 
and chapels already established. 


The archdeacon proceeds to notice the 
most prominent causes of premature in- 
jury and decay—such as burying within 
the walls of the church—this has proved 
fatal to many churches ;—why not render 
it exceedingly difficult, if not forbid it 
altogether? The injuries occasioned by 
injudicjous repairs and improvements, are 
strongly and justly pointed out. To ob- 
tain more light, better glass in the wine 
dows is recommended. Casements that 
will open to permit a thorough draught 
of air ;—why not sashes ? The church- 
yard receives a share of the visitor's no- 
tice—the fence—the grave-stones, &c. 

The state of the Parish Registers was a 
subject of too much consequence to be over- 
looked. As these are records of high legal 
authority, which are always open to be re- 
sorted to for the determination of questions 
of great moment to the parties interested, a 
suitable attention should be paid to them, and 
they are to be regarded by the incumbent as 
an important document, placed under his 
immediate care, for the accuracy of which he 
is. personally responsible ; and from whence he 
should always be able to furnish a satisfactory 
and authentic extract ; but how can this be 
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done, ot how ean le answer for the fidelity of 
tins record, anless the entries are correctly 
nod faithially wade with his own hand, and 
the books preserved in his own custody? Sach 
personal atlention 38 the only SUT 
effectually to secore them from that disorder 
and confision which has sometimes been se 
verely auimadverted upon tu the courts of 
law, when unsuccessfully resorted to for ue 
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an intelligent and decorous person to fill that 
Situation, 

We add the expression of onr convie- 
tion that a competent parish clerk, in 
respect to the comfort of public worship, 
approaches more nearly than is usually 
thought, to the tmportance of a com. 
petent incumbent, 


esiablishmeutof doubtful and litigated eliimis. | 


Instanees of this, I am reluctantly compelled 
to remark, have recently oecurred within this 
archdeacoury ; and my late examination of 


the register-books oblizes me, in truth, to | 


acknowledge, that if farther proofs of similar 
neglect are not brought to light, it would be 
more owing to good fortune than to the care 
of some of the clergy, who appear to leave 
the performance of this duty to their parish 
clerk. 


Duplicates should be regu/arly transmitied 
to the bishop's registry. Many excellent 
parsonage houses have been recently built, 
while others have uudergonue extensive repairs 
and improvements, 


Means are taking for rearing such a growth 
ef umber upon the glebes [in some in- 
stances | as cannot fail to prove a valuable ap- 

ndage to the benefice, and an acceptable 
to successors. 


Tn the course of my parochial visits more 
‘than one or two instances occurred of applica- 
tions from the parish clerk for my inter- 
ference to obtain an augmentation of bis sa- 
Jary. The very small pittance they now in 
general receive from the parish was probably 
sufficient, when it was first gramiecd, to 
engase the service of persons in respectable 
situations, and af competent abilities ; but 
from the alteration in the value of money 
the profits of the appoinunent are so mach 
reduced as to be hardiy worth the acceptance 
of a day Jabourer ; whilst the additional tees 
which he receives as the sexton, being fixed 
ata time when the price of labour was so 
much lower than it is at present, are but a 
bare equivalent fo 
ordimary occupation. Tt would be attended 
with very beneficial effects, if the respect 
due to this very useful, though subordinate 
wilice, were maintained beyond what it is, 
ai present, by the appointment of mien of 


rather’ a superior description to those who | 
now generally fill it; and that their aecepi- | 


ance of the office were insured by a liberal 


widition to the salary, which the parish | 


would not fail io find their account in grani- 


Mig. to persons of worthy characters and 


suitable attainments; whilst the parechial | 


mliister, with whom the appointunent ab- 
solutcly rests, would receive much accom- 
modation ; and even the solemnity of divine 


worship be materially promoted by having 


the intersupiion of his | 


The Propriety of the Time of Christ's An- 
pearance in the World; a Sermon, preach- 
ed May 23, 1808, at the Opening of the 
New  General-Baptist Meeting Tlouse, 
Cranbrook in Kent, by John Evans, 
A. M. Price 1s. 


An Address, delivered at Worship Sirect, 
October 2, 1808, on the Baptism by lin- 
mersion of Mr. Isaac Littleter of the 
Israelitish Nation, on his Profession of 
Christianity, &c. By John Evans, A. M. 
Price is. Sherwood and Co. London. 


We place these articles together, be- 
cause we learn, from an account prefix- 
| ed to the latter, that Mr. Littleter being 
| strack with Mr. Evans's explanation of 
| the seventy weeks of Dauiel, in the: first 

of these discourses, requested an inter+ 
| view with the author, and after sundry 
‘conversations, publicly professed 
faith in Jesus as the Messiah, and 
was baptized. Mr. E. cowsiders the 
« doctrine of the Divine Unity,” as hav- 
ing produced the most beueticial effects 
on this occasion. As we fully agree with 
/this converted Jew that ‘ the unity of 
God is as much a doctrine of the New, 
!as it is of the Old Testament,” we aban- 
don to his censure all who explain the 
doctrine of three distinctions, (of some 
kind) in the Deity, in such a manner as to 
impeach his unity. They are “ work- 
men who need to be ashamed of theit 
work.” Whether the principal impedi- 
ments to the conversion of the Jews do 
not arise from the doctrine of the resure 
rection, deserves Mr, E.'s further consides 
ration. In former days, the Jews certain- 
ly were “ grieved tbat the resurrection 
from the dead was taught in the instance 
of Jesus: "’ and when the gentiles heard 
‘of the resurrection, ‘* some mocked,” 
others deferred the investigation 
|of the mater. It may be said with 
| great truth, ‘“ the assertion ef the 
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497 | Propriety of the Time of 
Resurrection always has been, and always 
will be, an 
the general conversion of the Jews: 


it does not, therefore, follow, that we are to | 


abaudon the doctrine of the :esurrection. 


Mr. E is a gentleman of well known | 


abilities, and arduous professional duties ; 
that these discourses were composed in 
haste is evident, as we think 
ral trips of the pea. The Jewish phylac- 
teries were not Jarge pieces of parcel.- 


met sewed on the borders of their gar- 


ments: they were square euvelopes worn 
on the forehead, and the left arm. 


© The Essenes were a kind of hermits, 


renouncing 
tite, and dwelling ta (he caves and desaris 
No: they dweltin commu- 
nities, or convents, 

Koery thing that Jesus did possessed 
publicity.” No: the Ev 
some things he did as private 


the enjpoytpents of 


ot the earth.” 


angelists describe 


> Mr. E.'s remarks on the importance of 


public worship are just; and he ceusures 
the late Mr. Wakefield for his attack of 
so beneficial an institution, Tn our op: 
nion'that attack did a great deal of goud , 
as it startled numbei 
well-intending minds. 
In the pretace to his second discourse 


Mr. E. speaking of the transactions of the 
Paris,* observes | 
“« that the sacritices made by the Jews | 


Grand Sanhedrim at 
on the continent, for the extension oi 
their civil rights, ill accord with the un- 
bending strictness of the Masiac ritual, 


and fave piven consideralle offence to ! 
His pre- | 7 


their brethven in this country.” 
face closes with sentiments which every 
rational mind will approve, whoever be 
their author, 

* Let us avoid putting straibling blocks 
in the way of the Jews. Let us propose 


Christianity to them as Jesus proposed it to | 4, 


Justead OF tue modern macice of scho- 


heir 


them. 
lastic divinity, let us 
Let us shew them: tne 
couplishment in Jusus. Let us 

ther Let us spew 
the 


before them 


bal 


if 


own prophecies. 
idolatuy. 
\ uy our lives an 
pers. 1 t us never abridge th ir civil 
nor ever try to force their 
us remind them, thatas Jew 
to make the law of Muses the role of their 
actions. Let inspire them with 
suspicion of rabbinical ate’ reoeived traditions, 
Te. 


f 
hatrea ol 
v of Jest d 
liberty, 
consciences. 


ihey are bou 


Ws trv: to 


aad a generous love of inves 


— — 


Compare Panorama, Vol. p. 


insurmountable obstacle to | 


from. seve- | 


of hall-unsettled 


tin, and Israen shall b 


Let | 


id 


Christ's Appearance, 
| troth for themselves. Let us avoid all rash 
judaing, and leave their future state to God.” 

"The text of the address is Rom. xi. 
| The same inadvertencies as in the former 
| discourse mark the same want of time 
for revision. The writer deseribes the 
i destruction of Jerusalem by Titus as the 
casting away intended by the Apusile, p. 
19, yetsays, in p. 20, the Jews were 
cast away at the time of their being car- 
ried away captive by the heathen nations, 
though they wer: restored,” 
He hias Lil expressed his fiieal 

We give no on the question 
wheter the Jews shall returu io their own 
iand, theogh our private feeling inclines 
the affirmative. Neither do we so 
much as attempt a calculation as to the 
tim The following remarks are 


tod 


judicious, 


to 
when, 


if the dispersion of the Jews was thought 

| Jone in the time of Julian {about 300 years 
afier the cestraction of the temple}, and 
means were taken for their restoration, what 
mast mow be the opinion of all thinking per- 
sous, when nearly fiyleen hundred years [ad- 
ditional] have elapsed, and these people are 
stillin a state‘ ignominy and depression ? 
We may be assured, that some valuable 
purpose is to be answered. The Jews are the 
| deposiiaries of the Old Testament records, 
records describe the Messiah with 
every token of triumph and glory! Received 
by them, and read in their synagogues, they 
| are permanent and energetic attestations of 
lithe ¢ of Chiistianity. Besides, their 
| existence as a distinct people, im every nation 
nirrefragable proof of the 
1uiheulelty of the sacred records. It is a 
cie protracted nuracle.. Go where you 
Ei Asia, Africa, or Amenica, 
ithe descendants of Abraham; you 
tantly. recognize them by their features, 
fad them serupulously attached to the 
n of their forefathers! They are, not- 

| withstanding the lapse of chicen centurtes, 
ame as they were in the time of our 
| Saviour—tenaciousand 
} and obstinate to a proverb. All this is an 
arguueut for the truth of the gospel of Jesus 
Christ. They are reserved to the vlorious tera, 

when fie Suliness of the Gentile. shall come 


The Jews are now so scattered and di- 
vided on the earth, that the most power- 
ful potentate, however outrageous and 
intent on their destruction, could not de- 
stroy the whole nation. Nor couid even the 

| cowlescing of several governments insure 
the complete execution of such a design. 
in some place (here would still be Jews. 
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Thoughts upon the present Condition of 
the Stage, and upon the Construction of 
the new Theatre. pp. 43. Price ts. 6d. 
London, 18u8. 


Ir does not become a corps of re- 
viewers to maintain opposite sentiments, 
in the same number of their work : scenes 
in different kingdoms are prohibited from 
appearing ia the same act, on the theatre ; 
—how then can we, who have gloried 
in tle morality of our age, a few pages 
before, coincide with this ancient gentle- 
man (and we believe ancient writer too,) 


who boasts of the decorum of times past, | 


and lays very serious misbehaviour to the 
charge of time present ? 

Yet we have not the choice of postpon- 
wy this subject; as we conjecture, from 
the rapid movements of the bricklayers 
aad their labourers, that the new theatre 
will be roofed in before our next is put to 
press, unless our printer bestir himself 
* guick! quick!" In this dilemma, 
the writer shall tell his own tale: nobody 
is bound to suppose that we believe it. 

He complains, in the first place, of the 
** outrageous size of our theatres,” in which 
an actor can neither be heard nor seen. 


This accounts (says he) for what appears to 
dea wost vitiated taste of the public in the 
endorance of those child.sh pantomimes, 
Biue Beard, &c. on the very boards where 
Shakespeare and Otway once stormed the 
human heart. But this, in fact, is not such a 
sign of perverted taste as it is of a prufent tole- 
ration of Blue Beards, ketUe-drums, or the 
distant view of bigsbellied virgins of the sun ; 

jor if the manager did not provide these, he 
could give the audience nothing. 
"A graver evil also is caused by the outrage- 
ous size of the playhouse. With nothing to 
fix the attention or touch the feelings of the 
geverality of those who frequent the theatre, 
the constant and indecent interruptions from 
ladies of easy virtue, and their paramours, 
are not resented as they ought to be, or as 
they would be, could we suppose Garrick 
Mes; Cibber arising from the dead, 
again to charm us, and treading a stage 
of reasonable dimensions, and on which 
their powers conld be understood and appre- 
tiated. Should the internal part of the 
theatre have attractions to keep those who pay 
at the door, in their places, the lobbies would 
not be filled with profligates of every descrip- 
tion, familiariaing the yet uncorrupted and 
modest to scenes of such meretricious impu- 


deuce, hardiy exaggerated by Hogarth in the 
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supper in his Rake’s Progress. What parent 
can conduct his wife and daughters through 
this sty without trembling with the fear, 
that, though those sights are to them shock- 
ing and horrible to-day, they may not be so 


_ to-morrow? An audience, that went to the 
_ play to hear and see, would quickly interfere 


with these orgies. 

The scene was hardly ever disconcerted by 
noisy quarrels, blows, or such indecencies as 
we now witness, ———— 

Women of the town were never permitted 
in the boxes below stairs, with the single ex- 
ception of the beautiful Kitty Fisher, whose 
appearance occasioned great dismay among all 
the frequenters, male and female, of the 
hitherto unpolluted front boxes. 


As the subject is of great importance, 
we could have wished that some profes- 
sional man of eminence had favoured this 
writer with assistance, on that part of his 
pamphiet which proposes to insure the 
safety of an audience, under an appre- 
hension of danger. Mr. Sanders, who 
published a Treatise on the Construction 
of Theatres, would have been an accept- 
able coadjutor, ‘The only proposition 
made by our author is the following: the 
public to pay the extra expence. 

To the two galleries, and the lowest tier of 
boxes, three distinct rooms or corridors should 
be joined; these should be arched, and the 
floors stuccoed. An additional solid staircase 
to each tier should be flung open to facilitate 
the escape of the multitude, on the appear- 
ance or apprehension of danger. Under the 
conviction that the moment such places were 
reached, all peril would cease, a fair hope 
might be entertained, that these staircases 
would be descended with little dangerous pre~ 
cipitation, whereby some of the worst calami- 
ties might be avoided, the terrible aceudents 
that happen from pressure, and one unfortu- 
nate being falling over the other. 


We have on former occasions stated 
our opinion on further facilities for exit 
to a disturbed audience: we insist, that a 
substantial wail should separate the theatre 
trom the corridors ;that the doors for egress 
should, some or more of them, be opened 
to the audience every night : many parts 
also, that are now made of wood, as pil- 
lars, and other supports, and even wine 
dow and door frames, should be of iron ; 
as they are in the linen manufactory at 
Shrewsbury, described in a preceding ar- 
ticle, page 489. The building itself should 
also be insulated, and situated where the 
crowds issuing from it, could stop a few 
niinytes, onoccasion, in safety and at ease, 
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LITERARY PROSPECTIVE. 


Mr. Alexander Walker, Lecturer on Physio- 
logy, has issued a prospectus of a new quar. | 
terly work to be called The Archives of Uni- | 
versal Science ; the grand object of this work 
will be, by giving in detail all those subjects 
which other journals embrace, and by ‘n- | 
volving also ali those other subjects of se ence | 
which they do not embrace ; to exhibit, | 
either in valuable original communications or 
in critical analyses of-every work containing | 
new and important observations, the progress | 
which all the sciences and arts are every day 
making throughout the world; and further, 
also, by assigning, to each discovery, its | 
jlace in a natural arrangement, to appreciate | 
its value, and pomt its influence upon the | 
Sciences, and its application to the Arte. 

The Medical and Chirurgical Society of 
London will shortly publish the first volume 
of their Records. It will contain some very 
valuable contributions’ from practitioners of 
first rate eminence in the metropolis. 


Mr. G. Burnett has in forwardness for pub- 
lication, in two duodecimo volumes, ‘The 
Beauties of Milton’s Prose, with preliminary 
remarks and criticisms. Itis the prime ob- 
ject of these volumes, to give au extensive 
diffnsion to the sentiments'of Milton, by se- 
lecting such of his pieces as deserve to have a 
permanent influepce on public opinion; thus 
connecting the prose writings also of our great 
poet into a popular classic. 

The Board of Agriculture proceed in their 
design of completing the County Reports ; 
Berkshire, Leicestershire, Oxfordshire, and 
Derbyshire, are in the press and are expected 
to appear before Christmas. 2 

A novel from the pen of Mrs. Hanway is 
in the press and will make its appearance be- 
fore Christmas; it will be entitled, Faulcon- 
bridge, or a Devonshire Story. 

The Translation of the Scriptures into the 
Persian Language, 90 long in preparation, 
and by many thought to be abandoued, has 
been for some time in the press, at Newcastle 
upon Tyne, and is expectcd to be ready for 

ublication in the course of the year 1809. 
fe will form an elegant quarto volume. 


Mr. Carmichael has in the press a second 
edition much enlaiged, of his Essay on the 
Effects of Carbonate and other Preparatious 
of Iron on Cancer; with an inquiry into that 
disease. Amolg the additions are a number 
of interesting cases, a disquisition on the 
uses of the oxide of iron in the blood, and 
remarks on such diseases as depend on its 
excess or deficiency, or in any way bear a 
relation to Cancer; with an atiempt to answe) 
the queries of the Medical Seciety in Londen, 


for investigating the nature and cure of that 
complaint. 

Mr. John Murdoch, of Hart-street, has 
nearly completed a work which he intends to 
publish by subscription, to be entitled, The 
Dictionary of Distinction, which is to consist 
of three alphabets; containing, Ist. Words 
the same in sound but of different spelling 


| and signification, including such as have any 
' similarity of sound; 2d. Words that vary in 


pronunciation and meauing, as accentuated 


| or connected ; Sd The changes im sound and 


sense produced by the addition of the letter e : 


| the shades of difference being pointed out 


and noted as in Walker's Dictionary. 

The author of the Military Mentor is pte- 
paring for publication three volumes of Essays 
on the Art of War, and on Modern Military 
Tactics. 

A new edition with additions, of the Dia- 
logues on Chemistry, by the Rev. J. Joyce, 
is nearly ready for publication. . 

The Memoirs of the Life and Writings of 
Percival Stockdale will make their appearance 
early in next year. They will include many 
anecdotes of the illustrious men with whom 
he has been connected ; the work will also 
abound with social, moral, political, and re- 
ligious Observations, and contain a particular 
account of Marseilles, Gibraltar, and Algiers, 
at each of which places he had resided. 

Mr. George Montague’s Supplement to 
his History of British Shells is nearly ready 
for publication. 

The Rev. R. Nares will shortly put to press 
a Dictionary of the Middle Language of Eng- 
land, or the Age of Shakespeare, on the plan 
of Johnson's Dictionary. 

Dr. C. Burney has nearly completed, at 
the Cambridge press, his very learned work 
on the Chorusses of HEschylas, and it will 
soon be published. 

Mr. Plumtre, of Clare-hall, has in the 
Four | Discourses on the Stage, preached 
ately at Cambridge. 

A new edition is in the press of Quarle's 
Meditations, calles Judgement and Mercy 


| for Afflicted Souls. It will be a reprins of 


the first edition of 1646, with the errors of 
the press corrected. The introductory part 
will contain a Liie of Quarle, by his ns i 
Ursula ; testimonials of his character and ta- 
lents; with specimens of his poetry and prose. 
The whole will form a handsome crown oc- 
tavo volume, to which there will be affixed 
a beautiful engraving of the author's heasl 
from the original by Marshail. 

Mess. Mathison and Mason of the Secre- 
tary’s Office, East-India House, will publish 
the third of December a new edition of their 
East-India Directory, with great additions 
and alterations, corrected up to November 20, 
1908, by permission of the Hon, East-India 
Company. 
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On Monday evening, January 2, 1809, 
will be publi ned the first number, price nine- 

nee, of a new weekly paper, entitled The 
Pamnily Gazette. This paper will be adapted 
for fan ilies and seminaries, bya strict regard 
to decorum, wulity, and sound principles ; 
and for general readers, by the quantity, va- 
riety, aud afrangement of its contents Lt 
will be printed in imperial ociavo, in thirty- 
two columns, on g»0d paper, and the press- 
work executed with partic care. 
plements will be occassionally published, 8 
as to present the reader with all aptonine 
public papers at fall length, and with a satis- 
factory digestand abridgment of parliamentary 
proceedings, An index will be given at the 
end of each vear; and the whele will con 
stitute a complete annual register of public 
affairs, All persons interested in the educa- 
uion of youth wall find a spectal regard paid 
in this paper to the rising generation : sound 

rinciples, in morals and in politics, will be 
invariably ineulcated. The arrangement will 
be superior to that of any other paper, as 
every particular subject will be found under 
its appropriate head, and notin the di-jointed 
manner in which they usually appear. Agri- 
cuiturists, and persons conpected with trade, 
will find fuliy detailed the latest accounts of 
the price of corn and the siate of the markets, 
from the Saturday's London Gazette and from 
intelligence received by post on Monday 
morniug. 


CORRESPONDENCE WITH THE REVIEW DE- 
PARTMENT. 


We undersiand that our reviewer of Dy 


Jameson's Dictionary, has expressed himself 


100 generally on the subject of the appellation 
hog being given to a youn, hee p in Wilt 
siire, and on Salisbury plain, for instance, 
the shepherds call a sheep of one year old, 
by no other pame. 
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tired situation, where goods snall be cut out, 


and delivered to women ap plying work 


Vhe public, (particularly ladies,) is invited 
to subserthe not Jess than 
10s. Gd. A Tist of subseribers will he printed, 


or written in lsree characters, and pasted up 


the warehonse 


The common people in that connty use | 


the word hog also, as a aerb, implving, to 
cut hair or wool short —W hat can be the 
etymology of the word in both these senses ? 


PROPOSITA PHILANTHROPIC; 


—— Home SUM 


Humani nihil a me alienum puto. 
DISTRESSED AND INDIGENT WOMEN. 
Particulars of a proposed Justitution, fur 

reheving distressed and 

men, by supplying lhem with suitabl 

Employment. 

It is intended that a house shall be taken 
in a respectable and populous neighbour- 
hood, for the sale of various articles of wear- 
ing apparel, and orpanented works. A 
warehouse shal! also be iaken, in a ‘mote re- 


Women wanting employ shall apply to one 
these ladies for a recommendation to tie 
society. The lade recommending will be an 
swerable to the amount of Cds thatthe goods 
entrusted to the shall be return - 
ed. —Ladies will be careful to recommend 
those only whose characters are good. 

The ladies will choese from themselves a 
who shall by rotation attend daily 


inspect the work cut out, 


workwoman 


conmnnittee, 
at the warehouse, 
and that returned when wade up and fit for 
sale. Tt will be their province te inquire into 
the abilitv. of the women, and to see that 
they are qualified lo ¢ cute the works ene 
trusted to them. ‘They will also take care 
the sociéiy be net inju ed by the « mployment 
of onshalfal, 

It willbe the vais rect of the soe 


ipled servants 

to avoid 
fling those 
articles on which the industry of women 14 
wow enaaged, ‘They will also strive to avoid 
my interference with those shops in which 
women usnally work or serve, 

The society will nether give extravagant 
prices to the workwonien, nor undersell the 
regular trader; the grand design being to 
provide suitable employment forthe poor, but 
industrious and respectable females, and to 
prevent the temptations to vice. 


It as hoped that those di ‘tinguished persons, 


as much as possible taking in, ors 


who can insure to the pubbcattention, will 
patron’se a desiva which is likely to be so ex- 
tensively b * al, and whien, itis evident, 
d trom no motive of self 
interest, and ts also free from suspicion of 
being the waik of a partv.—ITn a poliical 
point of view, also, it is highly important; tor 
industry will promoted iu whatever way 
the talents of the individual foclines her to 
exercise it. 
ot to0 much to expect, that persons 
of humantv and intelligence will come for- 
ward, and atid the formation of the institu- 
tion by their personal exertions, and advice. 
Nor can it fail of meeting with the best 
wishes of every female heart: and itis hoped 
that the ladies, who must feel that their sug- 


can have been 


| gestions and co-operations are necessary to 
| ensure its success, and promaie its benetit in 


indigent Wo- 


ihe wnost delicate way, will not suffer it to 


lanycuish for want of their assistance ; butthat 


they will consider it as the cause of hamanity, 
and emivently and will exert themselves 
to make it deserving of upiversal patronage. 
Letters, post paid, addressed to the Panora- 
ma Office, 105, Hatton Garden, wall be 
forwarded to the prowuters of the institution. 
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Dideaccalia 


DIDASCALIA 
PRURY LANE THEATRE 
On Thureday, Nov. 10, « 
this theatre for the first , anew 
my three Acts, eal! d The Siege us sf: 
Spanish fleroiwm. 
Nvanterds 
‘mannel Phlilin (Dike 
or 


Count l Mr Elliston. 
neral) 


Theodore (iis Son, ) Master Wallack. 


Everard (the Military. yy. 
Mr. Braham. 
Minstrel) 


Bertrand De ¢ 
Alvarez Ray 


ras] erformed at 
tim drama, 


Quinti 


moy) 
mont (tlhe Ge 


Mr. 
Mr 


Camp. 


Mrs. HH. Siddons. 


Adriana (Wife of Eeg- 
mont). 
English. 
Sir Leinster Kildare... 
Captam 


Mr. . 
Mr 
Mr. 


Tohnstone, 
Maddocks. 
Peniey. 

French. 
De Courcy (Governor 
the Castle) Pvt “ir. Raymond. 
Laroche Mr. Smith. 
Rosa De Valmont . Miss Ray. 
Margaret .. Mess ‘Tidswell. 
his Ce Adri- 


ana, tall into the hands of De Courey, the 
governor of St, Quintin, by whom they are 
tn separate prisons : Egmont 
cold subterraneous eave, the entrance imto 
which ts covered witha ponderons tron crane. 
De Conrey is enamoured of the 
Adriana: and endeavours to win her aflections 
from ber husband, and fix them on fimeself. 
His stratagems are, however, trusifated by 
Adriana, who gains to her iaterest hier keep- 
ers, Bertrand and _— de Valm from 
whom she contrives to procure the key of 
Egmont’s prison; extricates him) from his 
confinement, and shuts up De Courey im his 
stead. by the beloof his son, who 
is also a prisoner, obtains the pass-word, 
deludes the guards, returns to his com- 
mander-in-chief, and afterwards executes the 
attack and expulsion of the enemy trom St. 


Quintin. 


Faltle.—Ezmont and less, 


ita 


charms ot 


nat, 


It is distressing to our feelings that we ecan- 
NOt praise this first essay made by our theatrical 
caterers to honour the Spaniards, and their 
noble cause ; 
meritof this preee would be to subject our- 
selves to write what we could not believe, 
and at once to wsult our own understanding, 
and that of our rearlers, by recording the 
h story of a mere abortion. It is the pro- 


Lane — King's 7 


thor, 


| of the Stege of St, 


melo-dramatie 


by the Prince Lowenstern. 


of the governor of 
‘visiting the wretched family at their retreat, 


but to attempt to speak of the | 
piece of Prince Lowenstern, 


| Alexina into a marriage wih Welzien. 
| manotl assumes the name of Daran, goes to 
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duction (if we are right, by-th e-hye, a trans- 
lation from the French) of Mr Hook, jun. 
vnd certainly will rank him as a tolerable 
preparing clumey tricks for pan- 
tomimes ; it was sud, by the previous puffs in 
the newspapers, to h: ve been to uched by Mr. 
Sheridan. If so. he must have performed the 
when he was either in a gel- 
vanized state, or fast asleep. The music is by 
Mr. Hook, sen.—the less that is said of it the 
better 

Although we 


adept in 


operat 


cannot praise either the au- 
the toucher, or the composer, vet we 
will not refuse our commendations to a trio 
equally important,since the decline of dramatic 
literature ; we mean the scene-painter, the 
machinist, and the tailor; whose splengid 
labours we hape to behold in some other 
piece rather more marked by common sense, 
as we can have no doubt that the drama 
Onintin will ere long give 
up the ghost, and as their respective pertorin- 
ances will do quite as well for any other piece, 
when, to express ourselves a (a militaire, ihe 
siege has been ratsed ! 

duet taken froin The rege Fleet was 
admirably sung by two bovs, Masters Du- 
rousset and Huckle, pupils of Corr. 


KING'S THEATRE. 
On cts evening, Nov. 10, a new 
called The Evile, was 
ie Sieenall for the first time at this theatre, of 
which the folle 


opera, 


wing is the Dramatis Persona. 
Mr. 
Ti Governor Mr. 
Baron Alliradoff Mr. 
Nervtte . 
Duran Mr. 
Patriarch Mr 
Rimshi..... Mr 
Yermach.... Mr. Chapman. 
Welzien. Mr. Jefieries. 
Empress Elizabeth. Mrs. St. Leger. 
Catherine . Mrs. Dickons. 
Alexina.. .. Mrs. Hf. Johnston. 
Sedona ... Mrs. Gibbs. 

Anna . Mrs. Liston. 


Fable. —Count Ulrick is banished to Sibe- 
He is fol- 
, and his 
the nephew 
frequently 


P op 
Incledon. 
Muonden. 
Liston. 
laweett. 
Young 
Cresswell, 
. Murray. 


Count Calmar 


lowed thither by Sedona, bis wife 
daughter, Alexina.—Romanoff, 
‘Lobolskow, 


a mutaal attachment takes place between him 
and Alexina, which his uncle suspecting 
with a view of compelling him to marry the 
banishes him 
vevond the frentiers, and endeavours to force 
Re- 


St. Petersburgh, aud, in the disguise of an 
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lodian, gets into the service of Baron Altra- 
dolf, nephew of Prince Lowenstern, and 
accompanies him to Tobolskow, whither the 


Raron is journeying to claim the hand of | 


Catherine, the governor's niece, whose affect- 
ions were alre:dy devoted to Count Calmar, 
by whom she is beloved. Romanoff assumes 


a ferncions aspect, and a deadly hate to the | 


Exile and his family, and completely blinds | 


the governor as to his intentions, and, jointly 
with Welzien, is entrusted with the execution 
of the Empress’s orders; in pursuance of 
which Ulrick is dragged trom his retreat, and 
imprisoned in ‘Tobolskow, and they are sent 
in pursuit of Alesina, who has set out, 
accompanied by Yermach, a faitiful domestic, 
to St. Petersburgh, tosolicit her father’s par- 
don. He completely frustrates the vindictive 
designs otf Welzien, and Alexina reaches the 
neighhbourftood of Moscow in safety. “The re- 
joicings of the inhabitants announced the eue- 
‘cession of Elizabeth to the throne of Russia. 
Alexina rushes into the presence of her new 
sovereign, and procures, through the means of 
the disguised Romanoff, her father's pardon, 
and immediately departs for Siberia, without 
waiting for the deed of pardon to be com- 
pleted: by which means she ts again subjected 
to al] the bitterness of sorrow, and is com- 
pelled to marry the supposed Daran. The 
governor at length receives the royal mandate 
fiom his court for the liberation of Count 
Ulrick, and by it becomes acquainted with 
the villainy and disgrace of Prince Lowenstern, 
which réconciles him to the union of his 
daughter with Count Calmar.  Daran throws 
of his disgnise, appears as Romanoff, claims 
Alexina for his bride, and the Exile is re- 
stored to his former honours. ........... 


This piece is the production of Mr. Rey- 
nolds, and has been described by the paid for 
pufis in the newspapers, as ‘‘ of the first 
order.”” We therefore hope such of our read- 
ers as have witnessed iis performance, have 


improved the opportunity of judging for | | 
P self by applying to the vile usage of newspaper 


themselves, what a modern piece ** of the 


King's Theatre. 


rst order” consists of. For our part we found | 
it, in point of literary merit, like Gratiano’s | 
reasons, not worth the looking after.* But we | 


were not much disappointed, as from a | th Ft] 
mere opera we do not expect any thing | % ! ¢ players as much as if the ; 

not even from a. SPattering him with calumny and degradation, © 
| because he did not pay 4: to their price—a 


ike sense oF reason—no, 
» grand melo dramatic opera, interspersed 
with comic-tragic-buffoon- pantomime ; 


which ingredients may be here discovered, | 


with the usual characteristics of spectacle, 
processions, dancing, &Xc. intended to sup- 


* Gratiano speaks an infinite deal of no- 
thing, more than any man inail Venice: his 
reasons aré as two grains of wheat bid in two 


bushels of chaff; vou shall seek all day ere | 


you find them ; and when you have them, 
they are not worth ihe search. SHAKESPARE, 
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ply the want of originality of character, 
and probability of incident: a mere ho- 
liday shew, interlarded with nonsensical 
songs and bad jokes. ‘* But,” says the 
author,* beef and mutton are the objects 
‘© of iny ambition; and perhaps T would as 
‘© soon gain them by bad jokes as by good 
jokes; because, if, By Accipent, I 
‘ were to write one STERLING comedy, 
‘© | know to a certainty I could never write 
«« another; and therefore I should be damned 
© by comparison.” ‘Uhus it appears, from this 
beef and mutton logic, that the author will 
cudgel his brains no longer,” being deter - 
mined to write very bad pieces, for fear he 
should, by accident, write.a good one.—We 
are afraid this accident will not befal either 
Mr. R. or any other of the present fashionable 
play-makers; not having anv sterling about 
them, they are in no danger of being damned 
by such comparison. 

The character of baron Alltradoff, seems 
to have been drawn for the purpose of des 
lineating and ridieuling the prevailing taste 
for publishing books of travels, tours, &e.— 
but from the anthor’s notsupplying him with 
a spark of wit, or discriminating satire, he 
proved amerenon-entity, and had nothing to 
recommend him to cuta figure withal but 
what the taylorand the whisker-manufacturer 
had furnished him.—He is called a_ peeping 
traveller, and the military governor of Tobol- 
skow is represented to bea dancing governor. 

The pertormers did no injustice to the au- 
thor they powerfully supported his panto- 
mime and buffoonery, from the dancing go- 
vernor to the filial Alexina, But the princi- 
pal attraction was the first appearance of Mr, 
Young, who seems to be possessed of talents 
that, with industry and attention, bid well to 
place him advantageously in the public favour ; 
and we shall be much disappointed, if, in 
process of time, he does not become a first- 
rate actor ; provided he has fair play. But 
ict him beware of flattery, nor ever lose him- 


puffs, as the managers do, to make their trash 
pass current. 
spectable in his profession, he must, upon due 
cousidesation, abhor the stipendiated parasites 
were be- 


practice we know to have been often used by 
reptiles about the press, to the disgrace of 
its freedom, and fair and manly criticism. 

The music is the production of Mr. 
Mazzinghi, some of which is very pleasing, 
particularly the pantomine part.—For a spe- 
cimen of the songs our oh na will recur to 
our article Porrry, p. 574. 


* Vide Panorama, Vol. IV. p. 89, for 


Mr, Reynolds’ Defence of Bud Writing! 


If he is determined to be re- 
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The story of The Evile is taken from the 
Elivabeth of Mme. Cottin, reviewed in Pano- 
rama, Vol. That it should have 
attracted dramatic notice is not a matter of 
surprize, we wish it had been more rational - 
ly performed.—The Russian history affords 
vartety of interesting subjects fit for the thea- 
tre, and we have frequently wondered that 
no accomplished Enclish anthor has dra- 
matized the fate of Prince Menzicoff ; par- 
tealarly as M. de la Harpe not only set 
the example by his tragedy of Menztcoff, but 
also by his admired Historical Memoir of 
that Prince, whieh it is our pride to have 
given at full length, inp. 321, ef seg. of 
our first volume. How peculiarly affecting is 
his deseription of the death of Menzicoff ! 
and what a contmst does the following sim 
ple recital offer to the pantomimic mummery 
of The Evile ! 

«* Religion,’. says M. de la Harpe, even in 
the heigit of his philosophical career, ‘* reli- 
gion, which is the last asylum of fatlen gran- 
deur and a disturbed mind, appeared to be 
the principal support and occupation of Men- 
zikoff. He had constructed an oratory ; and 
his house, in its religious oftices, resembled a 
cloister. The whole family assembled daily 
for public worship; in the morning and at 
noon; in the evening aud at midnight.— 
He had not been six months in the desert 
when lis eldest daughter was attacked by the 
small pox; he was her nurse and her physi- 
cian, ot all his care was in vain ; he saw her 
die as he had seen her mother ;* and he recived 
over her lifeless form, the prayers which the 
Greek ritual prescribes for the dead. She was 
buried in his oratory, and he marked the 


* The Princess Menzicoff, smitten as she 
was by such rapid and multiplied misfortunes, 
could not support the horrid and fatiguing 
journey: she had lost her sight from con- 
tinual weeping, and expired near Casan, in 
the arms of her husband. She was a woman 
of pre-eminent merit, distinguished by her 
birth and by her beauty, and whose virtues 
never relaxed in the brilliancy of her youth 
and the height of her fortune. Her memory 
was long held in veneration at the court of 
Russia, for the sweetness of her disposition, 
her sincere piety, aud her charity to the 
poor and wretched. Menzikoff dug the 
grave with his own hands in. which he in- 
terred her, and he searce had time allowed 
him to shed a few tears over it, when he was 
obliged to proceed on his journey to the deserts 
of Siberia, 800 leagues trom Petersburgh. 


place where he wished to be interred near her 
remains, and which tt was appotuted by the 
being who méasures out our days and years, 
that he should shortly occupy. The disease 
which had carried off his eldest daughter, 
was communicited to his other children; 
he had, however, the happiness to see them 
recover, but it was for a rt time that he 
enjoyed it. Paternal soliciiade more pains 
fal and affiicting than the fitigne he under- 
went and the privations he snifertd, exhaast- 
ed his strength; its decay he endeavoured 
in vain to conceal. A siow fever brought 
him to his end. *‘* How happy should I be,” 
said he, at his last hour, ‘* if Thad only to 
** render an account to God, of the period of 
myexile He died in the month of No- 
vember, 1729, in the arms of his children, 
exhorting them, while the power of utterance 
remained to hun, to remember bis errors and 
to avoid them.”......... 


ACTORS VINDICATED. 
Tothe Editor of the Literary Panorama, 


Sir;—In your Panorama of October last 
(Vol. V. pp. 87, 88.) you seem to treat the 
players rather roughly on account of certain 
obnoxtous performances, now, in jastice to 
them, [ hope you will have the candour to ac- 
knowledge that they are not to blame, since the 
performances are chosen by the managers, nn= 
der whom they act as servants. I qin inforia 
you that the plays you have so properly noticed 
have been strongly reprobated by many of the 
performers—they have condemned as much 
as you can do, the pertinacity and obstinacy 
of ceriain imperious man agers, who have had 
the individual effrontery to oppose at’ their 
respective theatres the vor popult of England, 
when raised either for the Spiniards, or our 
military defenders, Nor should it, Sir, escapé 
vour notice, that all tie minor theatres in 
town and country have been performing 
pieces entirely in corncideuce with) the naé 
tional spirit; while )rury-Lane, Covent- 
Garden, and the suffocating Haymarket,* 


* You have properly distinguished this 
theatre by the appellation suffocu/ing. Some 
years ago, a number of unfortunate people 
were suffocated at this theatre, owing to the 
ptt entrance being so inconvenient; notwith« 


| standing this dreadful example, the inconve- 


nience still continues, and thirteen steep stairs, 
are obliged to be descended, leading into a 
cavern, before admission can be obtained. 
Should not the magistrates be empowered to 
remedy such evils? are they not bound to 
refuse a licence for this theatre, until they 
see the safety of the public fully provided 
for ?—If a fire were to happen during the 
performance, scarcely any of the audience 
could escape ; the passages are all so very 
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to their eternal shame he itspoken, have been 
the only theatres performing those pieces you 
have so decidedly condemned. Nay, 89 perse- 
vering has been the se!f-willed controuler of the 
second, that Pizarro was again advertised in 
the bills for ‘Tuesday the of October ; 
aad I am confidently told wasouly withdrawn 
by phe express command of one whom the 
manager dare not offend. Although, Sir, 
I do not wish to overload my good Lord 
Chamberlain’ with the nngrecious manage- 
ment of the play-houses, yet somebody should 


take care to prevent the ambassadors to our 


éourt from being insulted ; and [Tam glad 
to recognize the authority here used. 

Ip pure justice to other theatrical managers 
T beg leave to inform your readers that Mr. 
Wroughtoa is manager of Drury-Lane the- 
atre; Mr. John Philip Kemble, of Covent- 
Garden, (and not Don Philip, or Don Jol, 
as ill-natnved!y said in a morning print, who 
certainly did not mean compliment the 
Spaniaids thereby). 

I am truly pleased at the attention you pay 
to the ineatre, and hope you will not relax in 
your laudable observations ; for it is dis- 


gusting to read the fulsome panegyricks of | 


our ditirnal prints; scarcely any of them have 
had the hardifood to condemn the thrusting 
forward Pizarvo at the present crisis; mone 
of them ia the manly manner you have so ar- 
dently expressed yourself, 


En passant, Mr. Editor, allow me to remark 
how very diferent the noble Spaniards were 
treating us at the time the Covent-Garden 
manager, by the aid of Koizebue-Sheridan’s 
Pivar 9, was consigning them to execration. 
Yoo following is an extract of a letter from 
Corvana, dated October 16th. 

«« Generals Str D. Baird, Manningham, 
Woarde and Cranford went.last night to the 
theatre; a wew entertainment was repeated, 
entitled Tay Part taMEnt or PLotus, or 
which Kings Ferdinars! VIT. and George HI. 
enibraced each other several tines ; this was 
recetved with enthusiastic applause, as also 
Gop save THE Kine, which was introduced 
frequent!y, and performed with the whole 
house standing. The British officers were 
invited into the private boxes, and every Spa- 


narrow as to preclude every possibility of 
even a chance of preservation —-Y our observa- 
tions very justly tend to censure the pro- 
prictors fer not having (sinec that melaucholy 
event at which | was present) rendered that 
theatre more commodious and convenient ; 
jt is still a disgrace to them, and to the 
metropolis, so far as concerns egress and 
regress, and should be speedily remedied. —In 
fact, every Uicatre onght to be completely 
misulated. 


niard seems to recognize an friend in every 
oglishman pe mects.—Indeed we now see 
verifying their eld proverb, © Can todo el 
mundo guerra, y pax con Ynelattera— 
Pence with England and war with all the 
Word, 

Now, Mr. Editor, if ovr London managers 
continue so intentin performing pieces whose 
History is against the spirit of patriotism, 
why not at once dramatize the Norman 
Conquest, @ la Corse? They may find one 
ready for thern at Paris, entiied Guillaume fe 
Conquérant, in which Harold is represented 
asa great coward, in order that-he may be like 
the English,” for though it must be acknow- 
ledyecd they allow us some bravery on the 
set, vet the soldiers and the people are taucht 
to believe that we cannot possibly encounter 
them on land. As piece was written by 
order of Buonaparte, at the time of his so 
much boasted of invasion, have no it 
would be soon noticed in the Monileur as a 
proof of the English people’s returning to 
reason through those virtnons organs the 
play-houses of the capital !—It would delight 
the Thuilleries more than the spectacle of 
Caractacus, though that is written by an 
Englishman, and set off by the splendid 
decorations of the genius of a French dans 
cer:-it would please our enemy perhaps 
as much as the representation of the Mayor 
of Garrat, which ts now exhibiing at Drury- 
Lane theatre, to ridicule our militia, 

am, Sir, yours, &c. 

November, 1808, Dramaticus. 


COVENT-GARDEN NEW THEATRE. 


A new theatre will be erected with all pos- 


sible expedition, by Robert Smirk, jun. d 
architect, on ihe site of the late theatre-roval, 
Covent-garden, and that of the houses ‘ad- 
joining. In order to defray, in part, the 
great expence aitached to this undertaking, 
the som of 50,0001, we ore informed has 
been already subscribed for, in shares of 5001. 
each, under the immediate patronage of hia 
mijesty. Each of the subscribers to-receive, 
clear of the property tax, and all other 
charges and uotgoings whatsoever, am an- 
nuity of 251. to commence from the open- 
ing of the satd new theatre, and to continue 
for the term of eighty-five years (being the 
remaining term of- the lease, and of all the 
premises), with the addition of aw annual 
transferrable free-admission to any part of the 
theatre before the curtain, (private boxes ex- 
espted), for which the subscribers will be 
secured by the patent, and the new theatre, 
with the scenery, machinery, and all other 
property therein contained.—The subscription 
to be paid by instalments.——The amount 
of she insurance money is 44,000). 
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VIEWS OF SPAIN. 
Laken in the Year 1805: 
No. VII. 

We are desirous, in the present mumbef, of 
accomplishing two purposes 5 the firstis, that 
of enabling our readers to judge on the ex- 
ercise of the duties and authorities of govern- 


ment, as at présett established by the) 


Spaniards, iv this extraordinery erisis of their 
nation; and, as we conceive that Catalonia 
is likely to be before long the seene of impor- 
tant military events, we should, also, be 
happy to prepare our readers for judging on 
them with discrimination and correctness. 
We might have introduced these subjects in 
succession, as they are distinct in their nature ; 
but according to the best intelligence that has 
reached us, time presses the consideration of 
them epon us. 

The council of Castile was the highest 
authority in Spain, and was treated as such 
by Joseph Buonaparte. It was in some 
degree analogous to our Privy Council, the 
Orders of which are regarded as entitled to 
general obedience, when they ate the conse- 
quences of regulations authorised by parlia- 
ment; or when they look forward to speedy 
support by parliamentary authority. It was 
also in some degree analogous to our upper 
house of parliament, as a tribunal of dernier 
resort, and competent to the decision of 
cases of intricacy and importance. The fol- 
lowing account of this council is the most 
satisfactory with which we are acquainted. 

The council of Castile holds the first rank 
amoung the councils and tribunals of the king- 
dom ; it is at once a council of administration, 
which has the inspection of all the (terior 
operations of government, and a sovereign 
tribunal that bas an exclusive cognizance of 
certain causes, and in certain cases receives 
appeals from the other tribunals. 

The council of Castile is composed of five 
chainbers. The first, the Sala de Govierno, 
which is confined to the affairs of admiais- 
tration; it also receives references accompa- 
nied with vecessary-forms, brought to the 
council in extraordinary cases ; but it is only 
to send“them to the second Salu de Govierno, 


| manufactures, bridges, banks, and causeways, 
of the kingdom. 
The chamber of Mil y Quinientos or of 
one thousand five hundred, tus called be- 
cause those who appeal to it from the sen- 
tences and judgments of the sovereign tribu- 
nals are obliged to deposit fificen hundred 
ducats, which they forfeit in case of losing, 
| the appeal. 
| The Sala de Justicia has an exclusive cog 
nizance of certain causes, the particulars of 
which would be uninteresting, and perhaps 
unintelligible, to most of our readers ; and 
for the judgment of capital causes of a certain 
descripuon this chamber is united to the 


in all important cases, and receives those from 
the judgments of the two lieutenants civil of 
Madrid (Tenientes de Villa) and from those 
of the Alcaldes de Corte in civil affairs, 
These form a sixth chamber. 

The chamber of the Alcaldes de Casay 
Corte was formerly the tribunal which always 
accompanied the court of Spain. Since this 
is understood to be fixed at Madrid, the tri- 
banal has been fixed there also; and as it 
formerly bad a provincial jurisdiction near 
the residence of the Sovereign, it has still 
preserved such a jurisdiction toa certain dis- 
tance from the capital. 

The council of Castile is the only one 
acknowledged by the grandees of Spam, and 
all its members have the right of commié- 
dimus. 

The head of the council of Castile has the 
title of presideut or governor: these two 
dignities differ but little, except in honora 
distinctions. The president of the council 
of Castile must always be a grandee of Spain. 
When he appears in public, he bas particular 
privileges. 

The office of president of the council of 
Castile had been revived, aftera Jong inter- 
ruption, in the person of the count d’Aranda, 
in one of those critical moments when men 
of genius become necessary. He discharged 
the duties of it during ‘seven years, with 
energy and wisdom. 

The oldest members of this couneil, form 
what is eulled in the Camara, properly 
ihe privy council of the magnarch, and at the 
same time a sovereign tribunal for certain 

causeg, such 2s all which have relation to the 
right of patronage, the suceéssions of persons 
of the royal family, aud all coutests relative 
to the rights of ( Ciadudes) which difler 


| others. 

‘The de Provincia judges appeals 
| 

| 


or tothe Sula de Justicia, according io cir- 
cuinstances. 

The second Sala de Govierno judges some 
of the causes brought before tie council of 
Castile by extraordinary reference, but its | 
chief occupation is in watiers relative to the 


Vou. ¥. (Lit. Pan. Dec. 1908. 


from Villas, the former having a partic ular 
jurisdiction, and being represeated in the 
Cortes of the kingdom. Mairid ts only 
Villa, vet is represented in the Cortes like 
the Ciudades. Bat thia is the only excey- 
tion, 
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The Cumara is also the council which 
issues all acts or patents of roval favour. All 
| places in the mayistracy, and all consistorial 
benefices are coiferred by its means. Tt re- 
i commends to his majesty, throagh the me- 
j dium of his minister of favour and justice, 
| oe three persons to fill them, and the kiog 
ciuuses one of the three. 

All the members of the Camara are 
i ancient counsellors of Castile; these seldom 
a t obtain their places without having been pre- 
a sidents of a chancery or an audience, or at 
a least ancient counsellors of one of these tri- 
buuals, or Alcade de Corte. 


ii Under the circumstances that have lately 
happened in Spain, the council of Castile 
: was placed in a very delicate and difficult 
situauon. Ferdinand had appointed his uncle 

af Antonio, president of a junta for governing 
the state. The old couacil naturally con- 
ia, tinued to be the channel of communication 
the government and the nation, as 
7 beiore. While the French troops were in 
ft Madrid the council was under French powers, 
and was obliged to yield obedience to the pe- 

remptory tone of Mutat, in his demand for 


the delivery of the Prince of Peace from his 

| 

} 


prison. "Phe council however interfered with 

some effect in saving several of the Spaniards 

who were taken by the French in the aflair of 

the second of May; and it received verbal 
f and confidential communications from Fer- 
Aik divand by means of Don J. J. Navarros. In 
i consequence of these, it debuted on the pro- 
p icty of ordering a general increase of the 

Spanish military, throughout the provinces ; 
ey but, this, on account of the angmented 
i risque to which it would subject their Princes 
taken in the toils at Bayonne, was aban- 
doned, asa.formal act, oract of the council, 
2 and the measure wasentrusted to the president 
the Iufant Antonio, who ‘* transmitted in- 
1] structions privately to the captains general of 
if the provinces, to take every measure con- 
sistent with prudence to increase their military 
force.” In the meanwhile the council pul- 
licly commanded the most cordial inter- 
| course to be maintained with the French 
i | troops, and was under the necessity of ap- 
pearing to countenance the acts of Murat, 
i and the assumption of Joseph Buonaparte, 
i who, when he arrived at Madrid, lost no 
| time in canvassing this council for its good 
; opinion, and inducing it to lend a sanction by 
74 its authority and weght in the state to his 
; ulterior projects. When that usurper quitted 
Madrid, the whole weight of government 

} rested for a time, on the council of Castile: 
but the institution of a Supreme Junta of 

| the Kingdom deprived it of the precedence 
| which it had enjoyed, and it has publicly 
professed obedience, in the present extraordi- 
| nary circumstances to this new depository of 
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We confess, that we jad dreaded the effect 
of Spanish pride and inflexibility on the 
question of precedence in the arrangement of 
the powers destined to exercise authority ; 
but, it affords us infinite pleasure to learn 
that an unif-rmity of action is likely to be 
estublished, aud we shall not think the worse 
of Ferdinand, or his advisers, if measures 
appear to have been taken by his suggestioa, 
or at his instance, for this purpose. 

Vor the present, the government of Spain is 
in the Supreme Junta of the kingdom; and 
as the members which compose it perform 
no common part on the theatre of events, 
but are destined either toan enviable immor- 
tality, if successful, or toa pitiful distinction 
among the unfortunate, if unsuccessful, we 
shall record their installation into office and 
their names, and close the subject with our 
best wishes in behalf of their honest aod 
patriotic endeavours to save and serve their 
country. 


List of the Members assembled, or tie Junta 
of Aranjucz, Sept. 23, 1808. 
President, ad interim; The most exe 
celient Senor the Conde Florida Blanca.— 
Arragon ; Don Francisco Palafox, Don Lo- 
renzo Caloe.—Asturias ; The Most Excel- 
lent Senor Don Melchor de Jovellanos, the 
Marquis de Campo Segrado.—Oid Castile ; 
Don Lorenzo Bonifaes de Quintan. Val- 
des, absen!.—Catalonia ; The Marquis de 
Villel, the Marquis de Sabazona.—Cordova ; 
The Marquis de la Puebla, Don Juan de 
Dios Raber.—Estremadura; Don Martin de 
Garoy, Dou Felix de Ovalle. Grenada ;— 
Don Rodrigo Requelinde, Don Luis Gines de 
Gines y Salido.—Jaen ; Don Sebastian de 
Tocano, Don Francisco Paula Castanedo,— 
For Majorca, and the adjacent Islands; Don 
Thomas de Vizi, Don Josef Sanglada de 
Tajores.—Murcia; The Most 


Excellent 
Senor the President, ad interim, the Senor 
Marquis de Villar.—Seville; The Senor 
Archbishop of Laodicea, the Conde de Tilli. 
—Toledo: Don Pedro de Ribero, Don 
Josef Garcia de la Torre —Valencia; The 
Conde de Contamina, Principe de Pio. 
In consequence of the agreement of yester- 
day, the 24th inst. made in a preparatory 
conference, and by which it was resolved, 
that at half past nine o'clock this morning, 
the Supreme Central Junta ct government of 
the kingdom should be installed, to which 
effect all the most serene deputies, present in 
this royal residence, amounting to more than 
two-thirds of the number which should ccm- 
pose the junta of governinent, who are men- 
tioned alphabetically in the margin, were 
summoned, the ceremony was observed in 
the following manner:—The said most 


the chapel belonging to the palace of the 


the sovereign power, 


serene deputies assembled in the sacristy oi 
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royal residence, and when formed, seated | fulfil such great hopes, which were the more 
themselves on the benches placed on both | properly conceived, in proportion tothe dig- 
sides for that purpose. They then heard | nified sincerity with which the most august 
mass, which was celebrated by the most | procecding which the nation has ever witnessed 
excellent the archbishop of Laodicea, coad- | has been celebrated. 
jutor of the archbishop of Seville, and deputy The most serene deputies being placed ‘in 
of that kingdoin: after which the following | their respective stations, and the President 
oath, which had been previously taken by | having pronounced a short but appropriate 
that prelate, wasadministered by him, upon | discourse, the Junta declared itself legitimate. 
the book of the holy Evangelists, to all the | ly constituted, without any prejudice to the 
most serene deputies : absentees, who, according to the agreement 
«You swear ” God and his Holy Evange- | of yesterday, are to compose the ) 80 of 
*« jists, and by Jesus Christ crucified, whose | government, in absence of our king and 
«* sacred image you have here present, that in | master Ferdinand VI1. and ordered a literal 
* the employment and functions of a mem- certification of this act to be drawn up, and 
** ber of the Central Supreme Janta of go- | directed to the president of the council, for 
*« vernment of the kingdom, you will defend | his information, and that of the tribunal. 
“« and promote the preservation and increase | In the meantime communications ate made 
‘© of onr Holy, Catholic, Apostolic, and | to him of the last orders agreed on. 
*© Roman Religion; that you will be loyal to, Martin ve Garoy, 
ond defend our angist sovereign Ferdinand General Secretary ad interim. 
“ VII. and his rights and sovercignty ; that | Royal Palace of Aranjuez, Sept. 27, 1808. 
** you will promote the preservation of our 
** Fights und privileges, our laws and usages, | Buonaparte has deceived himself and us 
** urd especially those relative to the succes- very greatly if he do not make Catalonia the 
** sion in the reigning family, and those also | scene of tremendous exploits before long. 


which are particularly laid down in the i 
laws’; and Gnally, that you will pro- His main effort will certainly be made in the 


<* mote every thing conducive to the general ; Province of Biscay, and in the North West of 
*« welfare and happiness of this kingdom, the Peninsula ; but the Eastern coast must 
** and the amelioration of its customs, keep- | expect its share of the convulsions attendant 
ing secret she that should | on the atrocities of the times. We have 
Protecting the from every evil, ane | already [Vide Panorama, Vol. IV. p. 1146) 
persecuting their enemies even at the ha- Ae ad lati hi 
zard of your life, safety, and property? —— | SUBBested some particulars relating to this pro- 
+ So I swear.” vince ; in the present paper we shall endea- 
* If voudo so, God be your helper; and | Your to complete them by original commu- 
*« if not, may he punish you, as one who | nications from another quarter. : 
has taken his holy name in vain. Amen.” | We begin our account with Lerida; A 
A solenin Te Deum was sung by the com- | city, the walls of which are bathed by the 
munity of barefooted monks of St. Pasjual Segra; this river, which forced Cesar to dis- 
of this place; and this religious act being con- | play the whole of those vast resources which 
cluded, the Junta passed in front of the fine | distinguished his genius, presents the soldier 
battalion of light troops of Valentia, which | who follows his course with an extensive field 
was formed in two files from the entrance of | for meditation and study. From Siuda the 
the chapel tothe staircase of the royal palace, | first city in Catalonia on the side of Arragon, 
and adjourned to one of the principal halls et next reach Cervera ; a city which over- 
destined at present for the sitting of the juntas. | looks a spacious and fruitful plain, Not far 
The opening of the gates of the royal palace, | from Cervera, is the mountain of Cardonna, 
which had been so long shut, the melancholy | covered on the top with a forest of pines, and 
solitude of the magnificent habitation of our | containing within its bulky sides an inex- 
kings, and the remembrance of the epoch | haustible salt mine, ou which the rays of 
at which, and of the reasons for which, they the sut play with such enrious effect as to 
were shut up, drew tears even trom the | make sppear a quarry of diamonds, rubies, 
firmest of the spectators, The enthusiasm | and emeralds. Thissalt ishard evough even 
and interest felt by the people increased, | to admit of vases, urns, boxes, and various 
when the imost setene deputies proceeded to | other utensils being formed ot it. 
the great gallery of the principal front of the Having passed Iqualada, a city which offers 
palace, from which the actual president ad | nothing that can hx a traveller's attention, you 
tniertm, Count Florida Blanca, again pro- | reach Molin de. Rey, a remarkable town for 
claimed King Ferdinand, and the people; its picturesque situation, its numerous paper 
followed, often expressing by lively acclama- | mills, and the beautiful bridge five hundred 
tions their joy, and the affections with which | and fifty paces in length across the Lobregat, 
they were inspired by a bedy who were to | a rivulet which swells into a dangerous ter- 
T2 
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rent after a day's rain, although you might 
wade across itin fine weather. 

Between Iqualda and Molin del Rey, you 
have on your left the prospect of Mont- 
Serrat, cclebrated for its monastery, and the 
sixty friars whose virtues obtained praise 
even from a philosopher of the day. ‘I'he 
archbishop of Auch, the bishops of Tarbes 
and Castres passed part of the season of perse- 
cution in that retreat, and through their piety 
and resignation in adversity, acquired the 
esteem and veneration of their hospitable pro- 
tectors. 

Like all churches in Spain, the convent of 
Mont-Serrat possesses iminense property, ac- 
cumulated by the piety of the faithful. But 
who can explore that part of the mountain 
ealled the desert, without experiencing a sen- 
timent of respect and admiration for those 
anchorets, who inhabit thirteen hermitages, 
built on the points of sharp rocks like so 
many pyramids, which give the mountain 
an aspect both hideous and picturesque? Those 
hermits are for the most part old officers or 
gentlemen, who having long been tossed on 
the stormy sea of the passions, seek and find 
true felicity in meditation and silence. These 
impending rocks, these delightful vallies, co- 
vered with cool shades and carpeted with rich 
verdure ; these streams of limpid waters pre- 
eipitating themselves down the sharp edges 
of the rocks ; the dolefal croaking of birds 
ef prey that keep slowly hovering over the 
black points of rocks that seem to reach the 
clouds; the soft melody of the nightingale, 
that breaks on the astonished ear ; these her- 
mits you meet prostrate before a cross placed 
at the entrance of some grotto ; those contrasts 
plunge the soul in a delightful reverie, and 
sensations little short of divine. 

From Molin del Rey the distance is only 
four leagues 10 Barcelona, the capital of Ca- 
talonia. ‘The road follows the banks of the 
Lobregat for some time, and afterwards leaves 
it aneandring across a fruitful plain on the 
right. After having passed through several 
well built and opulent villages, we come to 
the covered cross; thus called from a lofty 
cross, placed under an arch supported by co- 
Jumus. It is difficult to imagine a more 
pleasant landscape and a more majestic pros- 
pect, than that which is discovered from this 

ill. To the right and left the sight loses 
itself on a plain covered with orange, lemon, 
olive, fig ,and almond wees, set in rows, part- 
jug the different estates, or scattered about in 
the fields, Some pretty coutitry houses and 
manufaciories, the white walls ef which re 
fiect the rays of the sun, offer au agreeable 
contrast with the deep green of thetrees. At 
the distance of a league, and directly opposite, 
stands the city of Barcelona. It seems as if 
fresh from the hands of the workmen: the 


houses paiated white on the outside, give it 
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an appearance of great neatness. Fortified on 
the tand side, this city is protected on the west 
by Mount Jouy, a lofty mountain crowned 
with a fortress, from the centre of which 
rises a signal tower. Between the fortress 
and the foot of the mountain are vineyards 
and houses which decorate its sides. On the 
eastern side the city is overlooked by a citadel 
built by Philip V. the purpose “of which 
seems rather to awe the inhabitants than to 
— them: though it might answer this 
ast intention if absolutely necessary. The sea 
on the south terminates the picture by a vast 
semicircular horizon. If, while going down 
the soft declivity that leads from the coveréd 
cross to Barcelona, we look behind us, the 
eye is agreeably engaged by a chain of moun- 
tains that border the plainon the north. The 
summit of those mountains is covered with 
groves of pine trees ; the sides with vine- 
yards in a high state of cultivation ; the foot 
with villages and country houses farther than 
the eye can reach, vieing with each other in 
beauty and elegance. On Sundays and other 
festivals the inhabitants of Barcelona visit 
these country houses for diversion and plea- 
gure. 

Whoever desires to meet with an instance 
of commercial activity and industry, let him 
visit Barcelona. Men think of, talk about, 
and concern themselves in, nothing but specti- 
lations ; the merchants and manufacturers are 
crowded together. The city of Barcelona 
may easily be walked around in an hour, yet 
it contains 180,000 souls, and the churches, 
convents, and palaces are numerous, and cv- 
ver much ground. 

The trade of this city consists principally in 
wine and brandy with the north, in cotton, 
stuffs and paper with Ameriea. Holland 
alone draws, on an average, 80,000 pipes of 
wine or brandy yearly from Barcelona. Corn 
from the coasts of Africa, and flour from the 
United Siates of America form other branches 
of trade ; but that with Turkey is abandoned. 
‘Lhe Barcelonians supplied the Turks formerly 
with the caps they use instead of hats. The 
king invited them some years ago to resume 
that lacrative branch of trade, but they do not 
scem inclined to it. 

If the Barcelonians neglect much longer 
the cleansing of their port, before fifty years 
have elapsed, merchant ships will not be able 
toemer it. The river Lobregat at the west, 
and that of Besos at the east, bring down sands 
which the currents drift into the bay, where 
they form a bar which vessels of 400 tons 
buarthen can scarcely get over. It is easy to 

recive that the sea retires gradually: the 
little town of Barcelonette, buile by the 
Marquis de la Mina, and separated from 
Barcelona by a bastion, the wails of which 
the sea bathed formerly, now appears to be 
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gale of the 29%] Dee. 1802, the sea recowered make it one of the most pleasant residences, 
onthe N. N. E. of Bareclonette a space of | It might be wished that the word dines (mo- 
about thirty fathom of the ground it had | ney) were alittle less frequent. That word 
quitted during the ten preceding vears. Three it ts said is the second that children are tanght 
houses were demolished by the waves. Had! to pronounce; and Dios (God) the first. 
this retrograde movement of the sea any | The wags go so far as io say, that these two 
connection with the earthquake which was | words make bat one in the Catalonian lan- 
felt at that time from St. Petersburgh to Al- | guage. 


giers? I leave this problem to the determi- 
nation of the learned. 

The Dutch, feeling the advantage of pre- 
serving the port of Barcelona, proposed to 
the Spanish government to dig a new port in 
the plain between Mount Jony and the city 
of Barcelona ; this plain is now occupied by 
gardens which supply the inhabitants wit 
vegetables. They offered to defray the ex- 
pence, to build the quays, and in compen- 
sation for the fands they destined to it, 
they requested 


exportation for thirty years. His catholic 


majesty did not think proper to accede | 
Various plans have 


to their proposal. 


| 
\ 


These who love to admire Roman monu- 
ments, ought not to quit Catalonia without 
going to Tarragona, where the Scipios dwalt. 
it is distant 25 leagees from Barcelona. 

Before — Villa Franca, about half 


way between Barcelona and ‘Tarragona, 


the traveller should stop at the bridge of Llo- 


» the top of which the road passes. 


an exclusive privilege of 


been presented since ; but till this day they | 


content themselves with the placing some 
(maries salopes) in the port, vessels employ - 
ed to cleanse the ports, that do not take upin 
six months so much sand as an easterly or 
S. westerly gale brings in a few hours. At 
the time of their majesties’ journey to Barce- 
lena in 1802, the Ling, in return for the testi- 
monies of affection shewn him by the Barce- 
lonians, gave up some duties on merchandize, 
on condition that their produce should be ap- 
plicd to the necessary works for the preser- 
vation of the port. 
Phe mast remarkabie public buildings are : 
— The custom-house, the front of which is 
built in marble. The great room of this edi- 
fice js allotted to the meeting of merchants at 
exchange hours, and serves as a ball-rooin 
during the carnival, Also the barracks, a 
very Leautiful building, which may be consi- 
dered as a sort of fortification to the city. These 
barracks, of an immense extent overlook the 
city walk, and one of the largest squares or 
aces in Bareelona: they can only be entered 
y two gates, which are open on the sides 
aud placed under two batteries that command 
the sea. ‘Turn the gus and they would des- 
troy the city. One of the gates opens toward 
the road leading to the fortress on Mount Jouy. 
The sovereigns of Spain are known to have 
employed every means to intimidate the Ca- 
talonians, whose restless and turbulent spirit 
has caused them to revolt several times. ‘I'he 
courage and energy they displayed in the de- 
fence of Barcelona would have reflected credit 
on them, had they been legally employed. 
But that spirit of insurrection is quelled, and 
in the war of 1793 the Catalonians gave proofs 
of their loyalty aud zeal, 
The situation, the walks, ami the very air 
which is breathed at Bagcefona, concur to 


danet: this bridge, of a stupendous and 
construction, jeins two lofty mountains over 
An impe- 


, tuous torrent rolls along between the two rocks 


with a dreadful noise. 

Two leagues before we reach Tarragona, 
we pass under a triumphal arch, admirably 
preserved to this day. The construction of 
this monument dates as far back as the reign 
of Trajan. 

Suli following the high road, coasting the 
sea, appears a little wood of pine trees; where, 
on the right hand, in a semi-circular open 

lace, we contemplate a tomb which the 
rand of time has not spared: two small 
shrubs which have taken root, and grown 
through the crevices, overshade this monu- 
ment: the moss that covers it does not totall 
conceal two slaves in the attitude of grief. 
It is not known whose loss they are supposed 
to deplore. ‘To this monument is attached the 
name of Seipio's Tomb. 

On reaching the top of the high mountain 
on which the city of Tarragona is built, after 
admiring the boundless prospect of the ocean, 
we may examine the walls of a palace of 
Augustus, which partly serve to enclose the 
building wherein the governor of the city 
lodges; we may also explore the remains of 
an amphitheatre, and read several inscriptions 
of a more modern date, on stones which the 
Emperor Charlies V. placed in the bastions ; 
and trace an aqueduct which supplied the 
inhabitants of the Roman Tarragona with wa- 
ter from a distance of seven leagues. 

We have already spoken of the port which 
the citizens of Tarragona had undertaken. 
It required ne less than the constaney and 
perseverance of Spaniards to surmount the 
natural obstacles to this work; but they are 
in a ggeat measure overcome, and the tnha- 
bitants begin to enjoy the reward due to their 
labours. This city must necessarily deprive 
Barcelona in time of that wade which occa- 
sions is present prosperity. 

The port of Salon receives at present only 
the ships that come to take in the 40,000 


ipes of wine or brandy which the city of 


ns, aboyt a league in land, experts anntiale 
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ly. Tt is in this small but commercial city 
that the most extensive glass houses of Cata- 
lonta are established. 

Switzerland and Italy are visited in quest 
of picturesque and striking prospects; but 
T think it diffical: to find in those countries 
any thing more curions and variegated than 
the road from Barcelona to the Pyrenees, 
to which route we now return. A painter 
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would stop at every step, and always find | 


some new landscape to delineate. 
Having travelled for the space of four 
leagues in the plain where Barcelona ts built, 


we reach Mataro, a very pretty little town, | 


surrounded with orchards, filled with orange, 
lemon, almond, and granate trees. 
carries on a considerable wine trade, and has 
several silk, c 
whieh supply 
articles 

On leaving Mataro, we quit the plain; 
the prospects now lose the monotony of their 
former regularity, aod become truly romantic. 
Ascending and descending hills covered with 
vineyards and country houses ; crossing val- 
lies filled with olive, orange, and fig trees ; 
sometimes reaching the point of a rock we 
behold the sea several hundred fathoms be- 
low, and fear to be precipitated into.it; but 
a winding in the road discovers a village, the 
houses of which are of a dazzling whiteness ; 
with its fisheries in front and gardens behind, 
Having reached the bottom of the hill, and 
crossed unis village, we are delighted with the 
neatness aud imdustry every house exhibits, 
At the doors we see a and young 
girls, for the most part remarkably healthy 
and handsome, employed in making lace 
fo the supply of the West Indies, and be- 
guiling theit labour with innocent songs. 
Happiness beams on their features, and sim- 
plicity and casdour in their deportment. The 
carriages and travellers that are for ever pas- 
sing before them do not divert their attention 
for an instant. Such are the towns of Arend 
de Mar, Canet (this has a port and carries 
on trade with America), St. Pol, Callella 
and Pineda. At the distance of about half a 
league from the last we bid adieu to the sea, 
and enter a mountainous Country, covered 
with green oaks, cork-tees (alconorques), 
and farze. This gloomy prospect is often di- 
versified by pleasant and fruitful vatlies, and 
after having forded the river Tudara, we 
enter a plain, overlooked by the city of Gi- 
roue, built on the declivity of hills, covered 
with forts and entrenchments. From Girone 
to Figueras is about four hours travelling 
across a well cultivated country ; the militar 
traveller may observe the position of Col 
Riols, occupied by the Spanish army that 
defended the passage of the Fluvia, a river 
that meanders through a narrow valley at the 


foot of the hills, which the Spaniards had 


Mataro | 


vitou, and lace manniactories, | 
Spanish America with these 


crowned with redoubta. Tt was on the Fla- 
via that Don Josep Urrutia stopped the pros 
gress of the invading army, and from the 
position of Col de Riols that he wished to 
undertake the plan he had conceived to drive 
beck the French bevond the monntains: 
which project peace prevented. We ford 
the Fluvia and reach Figneras, after two 
hours march. When we visit the castle of 
San Fernando, that masterpiece of fortifiea- 
tion, the walls and all external works of 
which are builtin free stone; and the bar- 
racks, infirmary, stables, storehouses, rame 
parts and even brary ing ground are casemated + 
when we see that castle, which was defended 
by 8,000 infantry and 1,500 cavalry, fore 
nished with a numerous artillery, and supplied 
with plenty of provisions and ammunition, 
we ask how it could be possible that sueha 
place shonld lave capitulated without firing 
a shot? When peace with Franee had been 
sizned, the king of Spain ordered a Conrt 
of Inquiry into the conduct of the officer 
who commanded in Sin Fernando. He was 
sentenced to die, but instead of having his 
head placed on the gates of the plice where 
he had disgraced himself, his catholic majesty 
commuted the sentence into perpetual bunish- 
ment. 

On quitting Figueras we cross a grove of 
olive trees. The royal cayabineers evinced 
there several times that the whole army was 
not composed of such men as ihe governor of 
San Fernando. After passing the bridge of 
Molins, we perceive a cross on the left; it 
marks the place where the count of La Union 


| fell, as he was storming a batiery which he 


had very nearly reached. That general was 
always true and brave, but bis success was 
not constant. 

Vollowing the high road constantly over. 
looked by batteries which were erected either 
for the attack or dete ce of the two armies; 
the mind is led to inquire what benefits re- 
main to compensate tor all that blood spilt 
for the good of the present and future gene- 
rations?) Some few more names inscribed 
on the registers of human immortality! Af- 
ter indulging a few melancholy reflexions— 

Jonquieras, the Jast Spanish habitation, 
presents itself. 

Two hours are sufficient to pass from hence 
to Perthus, the first French villege. Perthus 
lies at the foot of the fortress of Bellegarde, 
the bastions and walls of which sull bear 
the marks of Spanish valour, and the talents of 
Don Antonio Ricardos. 

Catalonia, which we have just quitted, was 
inhabited by the Goths and Alans, who 
named it Gothalonia. It measures seventy 
leagues in length fim east to west, and forty 
and forty-cight in its least and greatest breadth ; 
it has upwards of eighty leagues of coast 
along the Mediterranean. 
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The climate is very healthy, and near the 
coast delightfully temperate in consequence 
of the sea breeze, which springs up at ten | 
o'clock every morning, and ceases soon after | 
sunset. The heat of the summer is very 
supportable ; and the winter is scarcely felt 
on the sea shore ; the mountains contiguous | 
to the Pyrenees are covered with snow du- | 
ring the winter, and the cool breeze that 
blows from that part of the north contributes 
to the salubrity of the plains. 

The population of this principality amounts 
to about 1,400,000 et according to the 
calculation made some years ago. 


Pine, chesnut, beech, and green oak trees 
are found on the mountains ; corn is culti- 
vated in theplains, but not in sufficient quan- 
tity for the consumption of the inhabitants. 
Catalonia abounds in marble, jasper, and ala- 
baster quarries. Mines of silver, lead, iron, 
tin, alum and vitriol, are found there like- 
wise, 

MOUNTAIN ASH-TREE BEARING PEARS. 
We have already given the history of seve- 

ral unique or remarkable trees: the following 

imay certainly be added to them. 

Report speaks of a mountain ash-tree in the 
forest near Bewdly bearing pears. ‘This identi- 
cal tree was described by Alderman Pitts of 


Worcester, in the Philosophical Transactions | 


as long ago as the year 1078: it still flou- 
rishes in the forest of Wyre, near Bewdley, in 
full strength and beauty. A few years ago it 
was accurately and scientifically described by 
Mr. Sowerby in his English Botany, under 
the name of the Pyrus Domestica. The 
plate 350 of that useful and elegant work 
represents a branch of the tree bearing fruit 
and flowers, which was sent to the editor, 
asa specimen, by Lord Viscount Valeatia, | 
who then resided in the neighbourhood at his 
seat at Over Asley. This tree is, I believe, 
quite a rarity, and I think likely to remain so, 
as every endeavour to propagate it has hitherto 
failed of success. ‘The country people call it 


the “* Witty Pear Tree.” 

It is probable that the seeds or saplings of 
this tree, it being out of the common course 
of nature, may not have prolific power suf- | 
ficient to propagate their species. We would | 
recommend a trial of the Chinese method of | 
treating the branches; [compare article Cut- 
NA, in Ogservanpa Externa, of the pre- 
sent Number] and if some of the most promi- | 
sing could be induced by careful management | 
to take root, by that nyeans, they would no | 
doubt retain the same powers as they posses 
sed while united to the parent tree. ‘T’his ap- 
pears to us to he the most probable mean of 
establishing this accidental specimen into a 
species! Query—the moradty of such a vio- 
lation of the permanent laws of nature ? 


Hi DROPHOBTA, 
To the Editor of the Literary Panorama, 


Sir,—As every thing relating to this diead- 
fal malady may he interesting to the public, 
and thorgh it has escaped your notice in 
your review of Mr. Barrow’s voyage to Cochin 
China (Vol. I. p. 44.), yet the following 
excetpt seems to claim attention ; — it 
shews that hydrophobia in the east is pro- 
duced by the bite of various animals. 


« The Dutch doctors in Java,” says Mr. 


his province is generally mountainous. p ate of opinion that certain cases of 


hydrophobia which have occurred, notwith- 
standing no instance of canine madvess was 
ever known on the island, may be attributed 
to climate, and the state of the constitution 
as affected by it. The bite of the latge 
Indian rat, commonly called the Bandicoot, 
is supposed to oceasion hydrophobia and 
certain death. The bite of an euraged man 
is said to be as certain ef producing hydro- 
phobia as that of a mad dog; two cases of 
which had happened not long before our 
arrival. 

«A man, in a moment of rage which 
originated in a furious scuffle, bit another in 
the arm. Three days after the patient was 


attacked with fever, but “ae regard 
The surgeon ob- 
served that he was in a state of continued 


was had to the wound, 


delirium ; and that he had a strong aversion 
to water. On the fourth day the surgeon 
on entering the apartment, found him stab- 
bing himself repeatedly witha knife. When 
a glass of water was presented to him, the 
most ghastly spasmodic : onvulsions were ob- 
servable in his face, ond over his whole 
body, accompanied with sach a degree of 
terror that he exclaimed: ‘* Water! Oh 
Jesus, have merey on me!” This terror in- 
creased on wiping his bloody hands with a 
wet napkin, when, in convulsive agonies, 
he called out, “* Oh God, water!” Perceiving 
clearly that hydrophobia had supervened from 
the bite received in anger, the surgeons re- 
solved to treat him accordingly, but he died 
in the afternoon of the same day. 

«* Pliny classes the bite of a man among 
the very worst of wounds given in this man- 
ner. Dr. Le Dulx mentions, in the ‘ Trans- 
actions of the Batavian Society,” several in- 
stances of hvdrophobia succeeding to the 
bite of enraged animals, as the case of a boy 
bit by a duck; and of a feeder of cocks 
who, being pecked in the hand by one of 
these animals in separating it from its antago- 
nist, died under everv symptom of hydropho- 
bia and madness. The bite of the cowmon 
domestic car, rendered furious by provoeauion, 
is well known to produce hydrophobia.”"—~ 

Yours, Xe. Lecror. 
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BRITISH MUSEUM. 


Tn p. 287 of the present volume, we gave a | 


History of the Foundation and Progress of 
this National Institution; we now insert a 
Synopsis of the Contents of this magnificent 


and interesting Repository, 1808, 


On cutering the gate of the Museum, a | 


spacious quadrangle presents itself, with an 
Ionic colonnade on the south side, and the 
main building on the north; the two wings 
being allotted for the dwellings of the officers. 
This building measures 210 feet in length, 


and 57 inheight, The Architect, Peter Pu- { 


get, a native of Marseilles, and an artist of 
the first eminence in his time, was sept over 
from Paris by Ralph, first Duke of Montagu, 
for the purpose of constructing this Maysion. 
GROUND FLOOR. 
The Library of Printed Books 
Is on the first floor of this grand Edifice, 
consisting of twelve rooms, Strangers are not 
conducted through these apartments, as the 


mere sight of the outside of books cannot 
conyey either instruction or amusement. 


They are arranged under fourteen general | 


heads. The room containing Ecclesiastical 
History is at present the Reading Room. 

An Alphabetical Catalogue of the Library 
was printed in the year 1787, 10 two volumes 
folio; but as great accessions have been ob- 
tained of late, this Catalogue is now uniler 
revision, and a new edition, greatly enlarged, 
is almost ready for press. 

The companies, on being adinitted, are 


conducted up the great staircase, the decora- | 


trons of which have been lately restored. ‘Tire 
paintings on the ceiling, representing Phaeton 
petiuoning Apollo for leave to-drive his cha- 
riot, are by Charles de la Fasse, who was 
deemed one of the best colourists of the 
Wrench school, and who was ehosen to exe- 
cule a partof tie paintings on the cupola of 
she dome of the Invalids, which are ranked 
among the admiranda of Paris.. The land- 
seapes and architectural decorations are by 
James Rousseau, whose particular skill in 
perspective has at all times been held in high 
estuumauoa. 
UPPER FLOOR. 


Ist Room: Modern Works of Art. 


This Room contains a miscellaneous col- 
lection, from all parts of the world, arranged 
2s near as possible in geographical order, viz. : 
Kurope, 4 cases; Asia, 3; Africa, 1; South 
America, 1; E. Coast of N. America, |; 
W Coast of N. America, 4; Otaheite, 4; 
Sandwich Islands and Marquesas, 4; Friend- 
dy Istands, 2; New Zealand, 2; and various 
amall articles iv a table. 
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The cieling, representing the fall of Phae- 
ton, was painted bv La Fosse. 
| gd Room empty at present. 
Department of Mantscripts. 

3d Room. Lansdown Library of Manu. 
seripts, 

4th Room, The Colleetions of MSS. by 
Sir H. Slorne—Dr. Bireh—-Mr. Halhed— 
Mr. lasted, &e. A Catalogue was publish- 
ed by Rev. S. Avse mah, in 1772. 

ith Room, Part of the Harieian Library 
of MSS. 

Gth Reom. First Part of Harleian MSS ; 
and Additions since the establishment of the 
Mreenm. 

Additions by gift, bequest, and purchose, 
among which are particularly remarkable : 57 
volumes of public acts relating to the history 
of England, from 1114 to 1608, collected by 
Rymer, but not printed in his Foedera; and 
64 volumes of rolls of Parliament; deposited 
in the Musenm by the House of Lords. —47 
volumes, relating to the history of Ireland, 
»vesented by Rev, Jeremiah Milles, Dean of 
ixeter,—4.3 volumes of Icelandic manuscripts, 
presented by Sir Joseph Banks.—41 volumes, 
decisions of the commissioners for settling the 
City estates after the fire of London, presented 
by Thomas Cowper, Esq.—44 volumes re- 
lating to the history of music, bequeathed by 
Sir Hawkios.--47 volumes of music, 
chiefly church music, by old composers, be- 
queathed hy James Matthias, Esq.—38 vo- 
umes of MSS aud 9 of drawings, collections 
towards a topography of Sussex, bequeathed 
by Sir Wm. Burrell, Kut. and 44 volumes by 
Sir Wm. Musgrave, Bart.-—A collection of 
MSS. chiefiv relating to the coanty and Uni- 
versity of Cambridge, bequeathed by Rey. 
W. Cole. M. A. 

Two rolls of the Pentateuch on vellum, 
one of consilerable antiquity. 

An original deed in Latin, written on pa- 
pyrus, being a conveyance of land to a mo- 
nastery, dated Ravenna, anno 572, bought 
| at the sale of the Pinelli library ; and a large 
specimen of the reed Papyrus) of 
| which that kind of paper is made : also ani talian 
_noie to Sir W. Hamilton written on modern 
| papyrus, explaining the mode of preparing it. 
| 7th Room. The Royal Library of Manne 
scripts, deposited in 33 Presses; and the 
CMpnian Library of Manuseripts, deposited 
| in 37 Presses. 

A Catalogue by Mr. Planta, was printed by 

| His Majesty's command, in 1802, fob. 
| In the Cottonian library are deposited 94 
volumes of extracts, olnefly relating to the 
| Exchequer, collected by Thonvas Madox, Esq. 
ju aglazed frame, is the original of Magna 
| Charta belonging to the Cottonian library ; 
| and by the side of it is a fac-sianle engraving 
| of it,” by Pine. Tih original of the Articles 
preparatory to the signing ef the great Chartez, 
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erfect with the seal, presented by the late 
Stanhope. 
The Saloon. 

The dome of this grand apattmemt was 
printed by La Fosse. It has gener "'y beer 
deserihed (as representing the Ap 
Iris. Walpole, in his Aneedotes of Painting, 
deviates still farther from the truth. by nam- 
ing the subject the Apothens: of but 
the most probable conjecture that the 
painter meant to exhibit the birth of Mi- 
nerva, that Goddess fully atir-d being the 
most prominent fieure, Jupi'r ts imrnediate- 
lv above her, and abont him are three fernale 
figures with stars over tireit heads, adm nister- 
ing to him; one of them pouring nectar, or 
some healing ointment, upon his head. On 
one side of Minerva is Vulcan; and close to 
him Cupid with an axe in bis hand: on the 
other side is Mercury, seemingly starting to 
announce the happy tidings on earth. The 
other heathen divinities surround this group 
in admiration of the event: and in a lower 
compartment, oppesite the chimney, are the 
Vices expelled trom Heaven on the manifesta- 
tion of Wisdom. 

In six medallions near the corners of the 
room are some of the principal atchievements 
of Minerva. Between these are groups of 
winged boys, emblematically alluding ‘n their 
seyeral cusployments, to Arts, Sciences, Com- 
merce, and War. 

The landseapes and architectural decorations 
are by J. Rousseau: ine garlands of flowers 
by John Baptist Monoyer, the most eminent 
flower painter of his time. 

Over the chininey is 4 full length portrait of 
King George I]. by Shackleton: and in the 
middle window stands a table, composed of a 
variety of lavas from Mount Vesuvius, pre- 
sented by the Earl of Exeier. 

Department of Natural History. 

8th Room. Mixerals.—This room con- 
tains, besides the Jocal collections in the cases 
round the room, the valuable donation of 
Mr Cracherode disposed in two tables, near- 
ly in the Linngan ordér; and a much more 
extensive series arranged according to Werner's 
system of Mineralogy, in 210 drawers in the 
imposts round the room, 

Also Minerals from Derbyshire—Siberia— 
The South Seas—Volcanic Productions— 
Rock Stones, from Germany—end miscella- 
neous ; several Meieoric Stones, that fell] in 
France, in Yorkshire, and in the East-Indies. 

oth Room. Petrifactions and Shells: also 
several fossil bones ; as of the N. A.nerieau 
Mammoth, &¢.—and the Cracherodearn Col - 
lection of Sheils. 

Along the bottom of the tables in this and 

e next room are deposited a great number 
of volumes and packets, containing collecuons 
of dried plants; and as these articles are liable 


| 


| 


to mach injory from sudden and careless 
handling, it is hoped that uo person will ate 

‘npt to remove them without particular 
svave, 


idth Room. Vegetables. Zoophytes. Bri- 


eosis of | ‘ish coralliaes, disvosed in such a manner as 


to represent landscapes; they consist of the 
several species, figured ond des¢ribed by the 
celebrated Mr. Tallis. 


Sir Hans Sloane's collection of insects; 


somewhat injure. by length of time. 

In the tnposts round this room rons a series 
of drowers, containing a very numerous col- 
lection of seeds, fruits, and other vegetable 
articles. 

Over the chimney are two fern trees. 

Over the door next the chimney is a small 
or young, but very perfect, specimen of a 
curious fish, that gr ws to a vast size, is arm- 
ed with a large horn, and is sometimes known 
to attack a ship (which it perhaps mistakes 
fora whale), and that with such force as to 
drive the horn or sword through the timber. 
An cxample of this, from a larger fish of 
that kind, 18 preserved in the same frame; and 
also the tail of a large one over the case. 

11th Room. The Birds in this room are dis- 
posed, so far as convenience would admit, 
according to the Linnawan mode of arrange- 
ment, viz. into six great divisions or orders, 
the separations of which are marked by white 
lines between each. Some birds however, on 
account of the large size of the cases in 
which they are contained, could not conveni- 
ently be stationed in their proper order, and 
are therefore disposed on the upper part of the 
general divisions. 

We must not omit a curions picture, exe- 
cuted long ago in Holland, of that extremely 
rare and curious bird the Dodo, belonging to 
the tribe Gallinw, and a native of the island 
of Bourbon. The picture was taken from a 
living specimen, bronght into Holland soon 
after the discovery of the passage to the Faste 
Indies by the Cape of Good Hope, by the 
Portugnese. 

12:h Room contains a general and extensive 
collection of fishes, serpents, lizards, frogs, 
&c. as weil as many specimens of <aiinigil 
preserved in spirits. 

Department of Antiquities. 

Ist Room. The Terra Cottas belonging to 
the collection of the late C. Townley, Esq. 
79 articles, 

2d Room. 
17 articles. 

3d Room. 


4th Room. 


, 


Greek and Roman Seulptures, 


Ditto, 46 articles. 
Ditto, 15 articles. 

5th Room. Roman Sepuichral Antiqui- 
ties, 40 arlicies: among them a mosaic pave- 
ment, lately discovered in digging the foun- 
dations for the uew buildings at the Bank of 
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England ; presented by the Directors of the 
Bank. 

Si Room. Greek and Roman Sculptures, 
100 articles. 

7th Room. Roman Aniiquities, 8 articles. 

8th Room. Egyptian Antiquities. Egyp- 
tian muminies with their coffins, also a manu- 
script taken from a munonny, written on 
papyrus, mn the Egyptian language. 

"The smailer pe bi contained in this room, 
too numerous to be separately deseribed 
in a succinct account, consist of mummies of 
the Ibis, and of sacred animals ; of idols in 
wood, stone, porcelain, aud bronze ; of yases, 
the lids of which are severally adorned with 
ahead of Isis, a hawk, a wolf, ora baboon: 
of fragments of statues; of sistrums, aau- 
lets, and a great variety of other monuments 
of art, which serve to illustrate the religious 
worship of the ancient Egyptians. 

gth Room. Egyptian Scu!piures. Prin- 
cipally collected by the French in different 
partsof Egypt: they came into the possession 
of the English army in consequence of the 
capitulation of Alexandria, September, 1801. 
Thev were brought to England, in Feb. 
1802, under the care of Col. Turner, and 
were sent, by order of his Majesty, to the 
British Museum. 39 articles. 

No 1. Isa large Egyptian sarcophagus, 
of breccia, brought from the mosque of Saint 
Athanasius, at Alexandria. It is covered 
with hieroglyphics both within and without. 
—This has had the name of ** Alexander's 
Tomb,” conferred on it by some. 

No. 2. Is another large Egyptian sarco- 

hagus, of black granite, also covered with 
emondinty inside and outside: it was 
brought from Grand Cairo, where it was 
used by the Turks as acistern: they called it, 
The Lover's Fountain.” 

No. 23. Is the Rosetta stone, containing 
three inscriptions of the same import, oue 
in hieroglyphics, another in the ancient ver- 
nacular lang iage of Egypt, and another in 
Greek, ‘These inscriptions record the services 
which Ptolemy V. had rendered his country ; 
and were engraved, after bis death, by order 
of the High Priesis, during the minority of 
his son, Ptolemy VI. 

10th Room. Greek and Roman Sculp- 
tures, 86 articles. 

11th Room. Coins and Medals. 1. An- 
cient Coins; 2. Modern Coins; 3. Medals. 
The first of these heads consists of Greek and 
Roman coins. ‘The Greek coins are arranged 
in geographical order, and include all those 
which are struck with Greek characters, in 
Greece or elsewhere, by kings, states, or ci- 
ties, which were independent of the Romans. 
With this class are placed likewise the coins 
of free-states and cities, which made use of 
either the Eiruscan, Roman, Punic, Spa- 
nish, other characters. The Roman 
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coins are placed, as far as it can be ascertain- 
ed, in chronological order. 

The second head, comprising modern 
coins, consists of Saxon, English, Anglo- 
Gailic, Scotch, and Irish coins, and likewise 
the coins of foreign nations. ‘This class is 
arranged according to the respective countries 
to which the coins belong, those of each 
country being kept separate. 

The third head comprises a class consider- 
ably more modern. 

Room. Collection of Sir W. Hamil- 
ton, 78 cases, containing an extensive variety 
of antiquities. 

13th Room. Prints and Drawings. In 
this room is deposited the extensive and va- 
luable collection of prints and drawings, the 
most important part of which was bequeath- 
ed by the Rev. C. M. Cracherode.—The con- 
tents of this Room, as well as those of the 
coins and medals, can be seen only by a few 
persons ata time, by particular permission, 


From a schedule, which was handed about 
at the time of the purchase, we collect the fol- 
lowing totals of the contents ofSir Hans Sloane’s 
Moseum ; but as this document is by no means 
authentic, we must request our readers to 
consider these numbers rather as approximas 
tuons than as a¢ccurate enumerations, 


Library of printed books and manu- 

scripts, including books of prints 
and drawings......... 50,000 
Coins and 23,000 
Antique idols, utensils, &c.......... . 1,125 
Cameos, intaglios, seals, &c............ 1,500 
Vessels, utensils, of agate, jasper, &e. 542 

Anatomical preparations of human bo- 
dies, parts of mummies, calculi, &c. 756 
and their parts... ........0. 8,186 
irds and their parts, eggs and nests... 1,172 


Fishes and their 1,555 
Shells, echini, entrocht.................. 5,845 
Corals, sponges, zoophytes............ - 1,421 


Stones, ores, bitumens, salts, &c..... 9,942 
Volumes of dried plants... 
Mathematical 55 
Miscellaneous artificial curiosities ..... 2,098 
MS. catalogues of the whole Museum, 

08 vols. fol. and 8 quarto. 


We have now given a complete detail of 
the contents of this noble establishment, and 
from the augmentations which it is constantly 
receiving, we iadulge the hope that it will’ 
‘ere long become the first repository of its 
kind, in point of utility and consequence, 


that the world can boast. 
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HEBREW BIEBLYCAL MSS. IN CHINA. 


In Panorama, Vol. III. p. 341, may be 
seen Hr. Kert’s very interesting account of 
the extant copies of parts of Holy Scripture 
among the Syran Christians at Cochin, and, 
as every thing tending to further discove- 
ries of a like kind, has its importance either 
immediate or relative, we take a pleasure in 
laying before our readers, what iniormation 


has lately reached us from the Coutinent, on | 


the subject of copies of parts of the Hebrew 
Seripiares, extant in China, with the addi- 
tion of the first and second books of the Mac- 
cabees in Helrew. The discovery of this 
enlargement to our stores of Hebrew philology 
may prove of considerable consequence to 
sacred Interature ;. these books may gratify us 
with phrases hitherto found but once only 
in what we already possess, (and therefore 
difficult) elucidated by position or connection ; 
or words, which now, to speak Hebraically, 
‘have neitherfriend nor brother,” may receive 
their true sense, from their cognates, in these 
historieal doenments. If the Greek tronsla- 
tions that we already possess are faithful, 
these novelties will offer but little difficulty ; 
if they present additional faets, that will be 
so much gain to general history: and to a 
period of history which we are previous!y 
acquainted with, and on which we can judge, 
by means of the Greek writers. 

Our readers will observe for themselves, 
the alleged deficiencies of books, preserved 
by these Jews, with the damaged state of the 
most valuable, but as great obscurity reigns 
over the whole of the account, tivat particu- 
lar may justly be doubted. Not every appli- 
cant wastikely to be favoared with a confiden- 
tial communication of all the books held sa- 
cred by this community. Not every one is 
niaster of the Hebrew language sufficiently 


to command the attention of the Custos of | 


such MSS. Not every one is sufficient judge 
of the probable age of a MS. to venture an 
opinion on that circumstance ; and a person, 
adequately qualified, would perhaps find great 
difficulty in obtaining from the jealous go- 
vernment of China, permission to visit and 
examine Kai-fong-fu, at leisure. We have, 
however, discharged our duty in reminding 
the learned world of these remains of anti- 
quity, of biblical antiquity, and must Jeave 
to Providence the direction to those means 
which may be ha pily instramental in ren- 
dering these long Cried documents of use to 
out Holy Religion, and to Sacred Literature. 


Observations on the History of the Jews in 
China: together witha of thetr 


Sacred Books in the Synagogue of Kai- 
Song-fu; with an Appendix respecting 
the Origin of the Pentateuch ; by P. Ig- 


natius Kéaler. Published at Halle in 

1800, in German. 

Tue very early period at which the Jews 
had arrived and settled, in China, ts a very 
remarkable circuinstance in the history of 
that people. In the year 73 of the Christian 
wea; of course, very shortly after the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem, according to some writers 
of strict veracity, seventy Jewish families, tak- 
ing their route from Persia, through Chorasan 
and Samareand, settled in China. That ine 
quisitive writer, Paulus, about 20 years ago 
(ina letter to Eichhorn) compared this ale 
Jezed date of the arrival of the Jews in 
China with a chronological account, diseco- 
vered among the Jews at Cochin, respecting 
some of their brethren who iiad settled in 
ihe Mogul territory 187 years before the 
birth of Christ. By the comparison of these 
accounts with each other, he has proved the 
probable authenticity of both. The merits 
of the Jesuits in modern times in their en- 
deavours to propagate Christianity in that 
vast empire, is well known. ‘This industrious 
and indefatigable sect deserve our thanks for 
their communications respecting the Jews 
there, the most remarkable of which com- 
prizes an account of the Sacred Writings pre-’ 
served in the Synagogue of Kat-fong-fu, the 
isetropolis of the province of Honan. The 
first remarks on this subject are by Murr, 
in the 7th part of his Journal of Arts and 
Literature, under the title of Nofitie quas 
dam P. Ignati Koegleri de Bitliis Judeo- 
rum in Imperio Sinensi. The original was 
published by him with additions in 1305. 
Of that work the present appears to be a 
translation, with remarks by the editor, elu- 
cidations by de Sacy, and O. G. Tyehsen, 
and a letter of P. Gozani. The remarks 
are preceded by an account of sundry trea- 
tises respecting the Chinese Jews; among 
which those of Deguignes, Renaudot, and 
Brotier, certainly are the best. The remarks 
themselves contain nothing but extracts from 
the writings mentioned, and consequently 
nothing new. The German translation of 
Kégler’s original Latin can boast of but slen- 
der attractions, and presents no additional 
researches or information. 

Mr. M. the translator, says he undertook 
this work not merely for the learned, but ia 
hopes he might interest the European Jews 
on the subject; these are, however, so much 
occupied in passing evenis at home, that 
they cannot be supposed to take | lively 
interest in what concerns their brethren at 
such an immense distance. 

The account of the Sacred Writings in the 
possession of the Chinese Jews, may be 
abridged into the following statement. 

They preserve their Hebrew writings in 
their Jolie Synagogue at Kai-fong-fu, which 
was built in the year 1163. In the most’ 
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holy place are seen thirteen rolls of parch- 
ment, coniaining the Thorah (the law) 
placed on tables, like tabernacles; each is 
provided with a covering; twelve are placed 
m henour of the twelve tribes, and one in 
hovour of Moses. ‘The latter is the only 
one now reinaining of the old copies. ‘The 
others were consumed in a great conflagration 
which happened about 200 years ago. Al the 
books of the Synagogue perished in that dis- 
aster, except this one cepy, which was saved, 
thongh greatly damaged. The twelve men- 
tioned above are copies, afierwards transerib- 
ed from that which was saved. ‘The other 
Hebrew books are preserved in side closets, 
which are always kept locked. The Jews 
have some other Hebrew books; but most 
of these are much damaged, and some of 
them are totally illegible. The Vhorah has 
but 53 Paraschoth (divisions or sections) the 
£2d and 53d being reckoned bat one. The 
biblical books are divided into four classes, 1. 


The Pentateuch. 2. The Supplement, viz. 


Joshua, Judges, Samuel, Kings, and the 
Psalms. 3. The Book of Ceremonies, or 
the Ritual B ook ; the Prophets, and the Books 
of Chronicles. 4. The bistorical books, Es- 
ther, Esra, Nehemiah, and the two books of the 
Maccabees, alo in Hebrew. The Proverbs, 
Jeb, Solomon's Song, and Ecclesiastes, they 
have not: however, they may, perhaps, 
says Koegler, have more books than they 
acknowledge, or more than they themselves 
know of, as they are exceedingly ignorant, 
and do not seem to evince the least inclination 
for literature or science; neither will they 
suffer any person to take any books away from 
their places, and it is impossible to ren them 
over singly in the Synagogue; as tuey lie 
there in (he greatest confusion. 


The pronunciation of the Hebrew 
language by these Jews, is very different 
from that of the European Jews :—For 
example, WN, they pronounce Thoulaha 
or Thoulaze; Pieleshcitze ; 
Schmotre ; Vayekelo; 37193 
Piemixepaul; aw, Teveliim. 


It appears from this account that the 
information contained in Koegler’s descrip- 
tion of the books extant any the Chi- 
nese Jews will net greatly enrich Hebrew 
Biblical literature. ‘Lhe most desirable cir- 
cumstance to be known, if we could discover 
it, would be the age of these manuscripts; 
but nothing can be collected fran the Jews 
themselves with any degree of certainty on 
this point. Eichhorn noticed these MSs. 
in his preface, but his observations, that the 
diferent writers who have mentioned them, 
had bat a dark and imperfect view of thein, 
Is very correct, and we are still therefore un- 
certain wheiher they may or may not ucserve 
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investigation. M. Koezler himself does not 
appear to have been in Kai-fong-fu, from any 
hint in his notes; and he certainly would 
not have omitted that circumstance, had he 
himself seen these Chinese MSS. According 
to the history of the Chinese missionaries, 
his residence was at Pekin; his notes, we may 
presume, were compiled from the accounts of 
other Fathers, This however is certain, that 
Hebrew literatnre is not the study for which 
the sons of Loyola have been greatly cele- 
brated, or on which they have most earnestly 
piqued themselves. ‘ 


A BRIPF ACCOUNT OF THE FARLIFST Dts 
COVERY OF DIAMONDS IN BRAZIL, TO 
GETHER WITH SOME PARTICULARS RF- 
LATIVE TO THE QUALITY, &ec. OF THOSE 
PRECIOUS STONES, THE LAWS RESPECT 
THEM, &c. 


There was a time when diamonds were 
found only in the East Indies, principally in 
the lower part of ladostan ; and during the 
period when the Portuguese were powerful 
in the east, the whole of the European come 
merce in diamonds was carried on through 
Lisbon. ‘These precious stones were t 
from Goa, which is adjacent to Golconda, 
where the famous diamond mines of the 
east are situated. The Dutch having obtains 
ed the ascendancy in India deprived the Por- 
tuguese of a source of wealth, which 
chanee, however, soon restored to them, 
In 1729, the colonists of Brazil discovered 
those diamond mines, which at preseng 
supply the chief demand of Europe. 

Near the town of Serro do Frio, ta 
Don Sarinento, in the Government of t 
Gold Mines, there is a place called by the 
natives Cay-The-Meria, where, as well as 
in the little river named do Mitha Verde, 
they have found gold for several. years back. 
The miners, who dig the gold in these paris, 
sift the earth, and the sand on the river's 
bank, for the purpose of separating the ore. 
In performing this operation, it freqnently 
happened, that they found several stones, of 
which, at first, they made no account ; and 
it was not till 1728, that a miner bethought 
himself of working or grinding the stones, 
the result of which was, that he found them 
to be diamonds. He thenceforward took 
care not to let one of them escape his atten- 
tion, and the other miners, following Nd 
example, eagerly sought after these valua 
gems. After having carefully searched the 
earth, they had recourse to the river, where 
they not only found the diamonds in greater 
abundance, but procured them with the 
utmost facility. Experience and a little re- 
flection led them to imagine, that the dia- 
monds came from a distance, that they weye 
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not the produce of the places wherein they 
were found, but were brought thither by 
the current of the river: nevertheless, their 
source has not hitherto been discovered. 
Sanguine hopes are however entertaiued on 
this subject, as in mining several mountains 
adjacent to the town, innumerable particles 
of a hard and beautiful species of crystal 
have lately been met with. 

The weight of the Brazil diamonds ts, 
ordinarily, from a grain to six carats; there 
are some, however, of greeter size, and 
one has been found which weighs no less 
than 46 carats. 

According to the author above named, im 
hue, solidity, and every other property the 
Brazil diamonds are equal to those of the 
east, but there are few jewellers who hold 
this opinion. It is observable, be adds, that 
the diamonds found nearest to tue surface of 
the earth, being consequently exposed to the 
action of the air and the sun, are more 
strongly incrusted than the others, and, of 
course, lose more in the polishing. It is not 
absolutely certain, says Sarmento, that the 
diamonds of Brazi! are brought down by the 
torrents ; and such too is the decided opinion 
of theauthor of ‘* L’Histoire des deux In- 
des.” 

From the moment that the Portuguese 
discovered diamonds in Brazil, they pursued 
their researches ; and with sach suecess that 
one fleet fram Rio Janiero brought home 
1146 ounces. ‘This abundant supply lowered 
the price of the article by three fourths ; bat 
the Portnguese mrnister adopted measures 
which quickly restored it to its original 
standard. 

A company, with an exclusive privilege 
to seek for, aud to vend, the diamonds of 
Brazil, was instituted ; and in order to limit 
its cupidity, it was allowed to employ no 
more than 600 Slaves : afterwards, however, 
this restriction was annulled, and the com- 
pany was permitted to employ as many slaves 
as it should think proper, on paying 600 
crusadas (about £75 sterling) for every 
miner. By the two contracts, the court 
reserves for its own use every diamond which 
shall be found to exceed a certain weight, 
A law, which forbad, under pain of death, 
any infringement on this privilege, did not 
appear saflicient to insure compliance with it, 
bui rather iended 10 depopulate the places ad- 
jacent to the spot, and to turn the surrounding 
country into a vast desert. Wauhin the 
space of 100 leagues, there is only one village 
to be seen, and this is inhabited by the agents 
and slaves of the company ! 

The agent of this privileged body in Europe, 


one contractor diamonds to the amount of 
5,009,000 crusadas or £1,125,000 sterling, 
and no more, annually, in virtueof an ex- 
press agreement to that effect, which has 
ever been held sacred : the price of the dia- 
mond was rated advantageously to the contract- 
or. These precious stones are bought in a 
raw state by us, or by the Dutch, and after 
being cut, are disseminated throughout Eu- 
rope, but especially France, where this gem 
was most eagerly bought up. — ‘Phey are less 
hard, nellucid, and brilliant, than those of the 
East Indies, but tieyv are far whiter. "Pheir 
value is about £10 per cent under that of 
the former. The law, whieh insures to the 


king of Portugal the exclusive possession of 
the largest diamonds found in Brazil, ordains 
that the slaves who find them shall be granted 
their freedom, and that the king shall pay 
their master 400,000 reis. Ef a free-man be 
the finder, he ts to have a similir sum. 
These promises are likewise held forth to 
such) slave or free-manas shall those 
who conceal diamonds. If a slave discover 
his master, the king grants him 200,000 reis, 
besides his liberty. ‘Those who act contrary 
to this law, not only lose the diamonds 
which they purloin, and their slaves, bat 
often are put to dgath. The punishments 
inflicted ou the slaves are, commonly, whip- 
ing, condemnation to the gallies for life, or 
immediate death. 


The diamond scekers are obliged to render 
an exact account to the king's comm ssary 
of all such diamonds as they or their slaves dis- 
cover. The commissary deposits the dia- 
monds in a case covered with iron, and seca- 


red by three locks : he has possession of one 
of the keys, the viceroy bas another, and the 
| Provado de Hagienda Real, has the third. 
| This case is put into a second, on which are 
placed the seals of the three personages already 

mentioned ; the three keys being inclosed with- 

init. The Viceroy is not permitted to view the 

couteats of the cases, but merely consigns 
_ the whole to the third strong box, upon the 
lock of which he places his seal. ‘The open- 
ing of the treasure takes place in the presence 
of the king, who makes ehoice of such dia- 
mouds as he approves of, paying to the fiudeis 
a price which is regulated by the law alreudy 
mentioned, 

There never has been found a diamond,’ 
says the Abbe Haynal, which coud be put 
in competion with that sent from Brazil to 
the king of Portugal; its weight being 1080 
curatsor l2foz. Although there is no mode 
of ascertaining its value, yetan English writer 


| has been bold enough to compute it at the 


was no other than the government iiself, | ¢20"mOUS sum of £224,000,000 sterling !!—~ 


Prior to the emigration of :he court of Portu- 
pal to the Brazil, whatever the produce of 
Pas mines might be, government delivered to 


It, however, as some lapidaries assert, this 
| reputed diamond be a topaz, the above coma 
puleuion mut be egregiously erroneous.” 
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BELL RINGING. 


We are favoured with the following table 
by a correspondent who professes the pleasure 


he has received from those articles on the | 


same subject, that have already appeared in 
our work: but he requests information on 
the origin and antiquity of the custom of 
Bell-Ringing in our island, which he supposes 
to be altogether indigenous. He inquires 
also, who adopted the names of majors, 
bob-m.jors ? &c. ; how beginners learn, and 
whether there be any thing like a gamut of 
the art?—We should be glad of satisfactory 
information on the subject. 

There are 12 pea!s of 12 bells in England, 
viz. 7 peals of 12 in London, and 65 peals 
of 12 at the following places: Harwich, 
Birmingham, Shrewsbury, Cambridge, and 
Cireucester:— And in Great Britain and 
Jreland tuere are—50 peals of 10—360_ peals 
of 8—600 peals of O—and 500 of 5; be- 
sides 700 peals of 4, 3, and 2 bells. 

The following table is the full extent of 
changes that can be produced upon each 
number of bells : 


Peal of 2 bells suemabmene: changes 
24 
120 
+720 
40,320 
362,880 
10. 3,028,800 


LL... 39,916,800 
--479,001 ,G00 
To ring the whole peal on 12 bells, keep- 
ing the Shells continually going, will take 
forty-four years, the tenor weighing 40 ewt. | 
or upwards, at the speed of about 12 changes 
each minute. [Vide Panorama, Vol. I. p. 
1077, 1233,—IL. p. 1049,—IIL. p. 338. 


STIPENDIARY CURATES. 


In addition to the letter of the right hon. 
Spencer Perceval, Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer to Dr. Mansell Bishop of Bristol, (in- 
serted at large in Panorama, Vol. IV. p. 
209 et seg.) we present our readers with the 
following opinion of the venerable Bishop of 
London, just issued from the press, We 
presume these respectable documents will be 
thought sufficiently explanatory ou the sub- 
ject: they will serve for reference when it 
again comes under the notice of the legis!a- 
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Sulstance of a Speech on the Second Read- 
ing of the Curate's Bill in the House of 
Lords, June 27, 1808. By the Right Rev. 
Porreus, D.D. Bishop of London. 


My Lorps ;—In rising to support this bill, I 
must first make my acknowledgements to your 
| lordships, for your indulgence to me in allowing 
| it to take the precedence of other most important 
| matters which were fixed forthis day. This is a 
great accommodation to me, in my present very 
infirm state of health. Indeed, on that account, 
| I should have spared your lordships the trouble of 
hearing me at all, had I not been so deeply im- 
| pressed with the great importance of this bill, not 


, only toa large and meritorious class of the Eng- 


lish clergy, but to the general interests of religion 
and the church of England, to the credit of its 
ministers, and the spiritual welfare of the people, 
that I thought it my indispensable duty (even in- 
competent as I feel myself to address this house 
in the manner cught, andto present my thoughts 
to your lordships with that correctness and in that 
lucid order 1 could wish) to add my feeble efforts 
to the more effectual exertions of other noble lords 
in favour of this bill. 

The bill before your lordships has two great ob- 
jects in view. 

The first is, to enforce the residence of curates 
upon their cures. 

The second, to increase their stipends on liv- 
ings exceeding 400i.a year; by giving them a 
certain proportion of the clear yearly income. 

I. With respect to the first, there will, Iam 
persuaded, be no difference of opinion among your 
lordships. 

You will, Iam sure, all agree with me, that 
the first and most important duty of a clergyman, 
whether curate or incumbent, is RESIDENCE. It 
is that on which ali other duties rest as their foun- 
dation ; for till he is at wis Post, at his proper 
station, he cannot act, he can do nothing. 

An idea indeed has of late prevailed, that the 
duties of a parish may be performed at a distance ; 
at the distance of four or five miles or more : and 
several clergymen satisfy themselves with this, 


' which they are pleased to call virtual residence. 


But in this they are, I conceive, greatly mistaken, 

The duty ofa parochial clergyman does not con- 
sist merely in preaching and reading prayers on 
Sundays, but in various other most important 
functions and branches of the pastoral care ; in 
personal conveisation with his parishioners on re- 
ligious subjects, in visiting the sick, in reform- 
ing the vicious, in encouraging the virtuous, in 
catechising the children, in protecting the poor, in 
superintending parochial schools, and promoting 
peace, good will, and harmony among the people. 

‘These kind offices are not the work of a single 
Sunday, or of a day or two in the week, but they 
are performed occasionally and gradually, under 
a general system indeed, but at convenient seasons 
oniy and accidental opportunities ; and therefore 
require cons/ant residence and constant vigilance. 

For this reason, it is most devoutiy to be wish- 
ed that there should be arResIDENT CLERGYMAN, 
either incumbent or curate, in every parish 
throughout the kingdom. The good effects of it 
would be incalculable, and in one respect more 


sure in the approaching session of parliament. 


particularly, in checking the growth af schism. 
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Great complaints are every day made of the in- 
crease of sectaries, and I believe not without 
reason. And one great cause of it, Tam persuad- 
ed, is the want of resident clergymen, to coun- 
teract their influence. They most commonly in- 
vade those parishes where the flock is without a 
shepherd living amongst them. ‘They seldom in- 
trude themselves on 4 parish where there is a re- 
sident minister performing all bis sacred functions 
with zeal, with activity, with assiduity and per- 
severance 

For all these reasons, your lordships will, I 
think, be of opinion, that this part of the bill 
which requires and enforces the residence of cu- 
rates, is not only unobjectionable, but in the 
highest degree necessary and useful. 

1]. The other object of the bill is to augment 
the salaries of curates, on benefices which exceed 
400), a year; by assigning to them one-fifth of 
the clear annual income of the living. 

Now this, my lords, I confess, appears to me, 
after much consideration, a fair and impartial and 
equitable partition of the revenue between the in- 
eumbent and the curate. 

At present, no curate is by law entitled to more 
than 75]. a year, with the use of the parsonage- 
house and premises, or 15]. a year in lieu of 
them. Will any of your lordships say that in the 
present times, when the price of ail the common 
necessaries of life is double and treble of what it 
was twenty years ago, that this is a sufficient 
maintenance for a man ofa learned and honoura- 
ble profession, who is expected to suppor. a res- 
pectable appearance in his parish, to assist the 
poor, and to maintain (as it frequently happens) 
a wife and a large famjly of children? Your 
lordships must be sensible that the condition of 
such aman, with only 75l. a year to maintain 
himself and his family with food, fuel, and cloth- 
ing, is astate of absolute beggary. And the fact is, 
that great numbers of curates, even in this opulent 
diocese, are in a state of extreme penury and 
wretchedness. I have good reason to know this 
to be the case. 
ment struggling under the severest difficulties, and 
I could easily pourtray to your lordships such scenes 
o: distress as would, I am cunfident, make an im- 


pression on your compassionate minds in favour of | 


this suffering class of men, which you could not 
resist. 

1. That they stand in need of some relief, I believe 
a)l your Jordships will allow ; but it is contended 
at the same time, that a fifth of the incumbeat’s 
income is too large a proportion to assign them. 

But can it be maintained, my lords, that when 
the value of the benefice is 500, 1000, 1500, 
2000, 30001. a year (for there are several benefices 
even of that value) that the curate shall have no 
more than 735i. a year? Can your lordships 
think it a hard thing upon an incumbent enjoy- 
ing a benefice of suppose 15001. a year, to pay 
his curate out of that sum150l. a year (which is 
putting an extreme case) while he is enjoying at 
@ distance the other four parts? For I beg your 
lordships to observe, and carry it in your minds, 
that this biil reiates solely to non-resident incum- 
tents of very large livings ; and that though the 
bishop may, if he pleuses, assign the curate a 
fitth part, he is not ound to do it. The clause 


Stipendiary Curates. 


{ enemy to it as any one of your lordships. 


I know many that are at this mo- | 


which gives this power is only permissive, not | 
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compulsory. But suppose a fifth is given ; will 
any one contend, that ona liting of F500). a 
year. 2501. is too much for the curate, who dc 
the whole duty of perhaps a very populous and 
laborious parish ; but that 12501. is not atall too 
much for the incumbent, who does nothing, or 
next to nothing, during the »hole year? Can 
that be called an unjust and oppressive tax on such 
a non-resident , 1d non-efficient incumbent ? 

But, my lords, I have further to observe on 
this head, that one fifth of the income, which 
some noble lords think too much, is not near so 
large a proportion of the income as you have al- 
ready given to curates on livings not exceeding 
£400. a year, in the act called the Curate’s Act, 
which passed in the year 1796. 

In that act, the bishop is empowered to assign 
a salary of 75]. a year to the curate of any bene- 
fice, wherever he judges it expedient and just so to 
do. Now, my lords, 75). is one fourth of a living 
of 3001. a year—it is more than one third of a 
living of 2001. a year, and it is one half of a living 
of 150). 

Will now any one assert that it is an enormous 
thing to give the curate 2501. a year on livings of 
5001. 10U0i. and 20001. when only twelve 
years ago this very house empowered the diocesan 
to give a fourth, a third, and one half op livings 
of 3001. 209]. and 1501. a year respectively ? 

I think I may safely rest the whole argumenton 
the answer that will be given to this question, 
which I humbly beg to leave upon your lordships 
minds. 

2. Butit has been further said, that the bill is 
an unjust invasion of private property. 

No one can have a more sacred regard to private 
property than myse!f, and if I could be convinced 
that this bill was a violent and unexampled inva- 
sion of private property, I should be as great an 
But, 
my lords, it is my most decided and conscientious 
Opinion, that this is not the case. 

For if an ecclesiastical benefice can with any 
propriety be called a property at all, it is without 
doubt a peculiar species of property. It is not 
a freehold esiate liable to no deductions, but pa- 
rochial and parliamentary taxes. It is, strictly 
speaking, an office having certain duties, certain 
services, certain functions of religion annexed to 
it, which the incumbent is bound to perform as 
the very condition of his possessing that office. 
This condition is expressly prescribed at the 
very time when he is invested with that office: I 
mean athis institution to his benefice. The bishop 
then says to him—** I do by these presents com- 
mit unto you the cure and government of the 
souls of your parishioners, and do authorize you 
to preachthe word of God in the said parish.” 

These conditions, then, he is strictly bound to 
fulfil in his own person, for not one word is here 
said about a substitute. Butif heis unavoidably 
prevented from so doing, then he is bound to pro- 
curea competentsubstitute, with a salary sufficient 
not merely tu keep himand h)s family fromstarving, 
but sufficient to raise him above contempt, and 
enable him to support thai respectability of cha- 
racter without which he will lose all weight and 
influence with his parishioners. 

When noble lords say that thisisan invasion of 
private property, unprecedented aud-net tobe en- 
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dured, they quite forget that in the act of 12th 
Anne, and the 36th of George III. thete is the very 
same invasion of private property: nay, in the 
Jatter much greater; for in this act, which 
your lordships passed in the year 1796, the bishop, 
as I have already observed, is ermpowered to grant 
a fourth, a third, and even an half of livings un- 
der 4001. a year; whereas in the present bill no 
more than a fifth is given, and that only on very 
darge livings, exceeding 4001. a” year : yet your 
lordships agreed to that act with these powers, 
and no complaint was made at that time nor have 
any since. 

But my lords, there is no necessity for much 
argument on this subject. This house and the 
other house of parliament have by their authority 
sanctioned this very invasion of property, which 
is now so much complained cf; and that not 
merely forthe support of the curate, but for the 
support of the incumbent himself. 

Your lordships will recollect, that no longer ago 
than the year 13803, the two houses of parliament 
granted an augmentation of morc than 1001. a 
year upon averzge to fifty rectors and vicars of the 
city of London. And how did they do this ? 
“Why, by an asscssment on every individual in 
each of those parishes ; that is, they took 50001. 
a year from the privale property of the inhabitants 
of the City of London, and gave it to the clergy ot 
London, and this without any consent signified 
by these inhabitants to parliament; a circumstance 
to which the noble lord on the woolsack made 
strong obsections at the time, but at length gave 
his assent to the bill ; and in so doing the learned 
lord acted like himself, nobly and wisely, and so 
did the whole legislature. They gave a striking 
proof of that regard for the interests of religion, 
and the decent support of its ministers, by which 
they have been uniformly distingushed. I trust, 
therefore, that your lordships will manifest the 
same spirit on the present occasion ; that you will 
exercise the same equity, the same generosity, the 
same humanity towar's the curates of this king- 
dem, that you have so recently shewm to that 
most respectable body of men the tnciimbents of 
the city of London.—So much, my lords, for the 
invasion of private property. 

3. But it has been alleged further, that this 
bill gives ap enormous discretionary power to the 
bishops, directly repugnant to the constitution ; 
such as they never possessed before, and ought ne- 
Wer to possess; having greatly abused even that 
inferior degree of power which they already enjoy. 


If this charge, my lords, could be made out, | 


it would, I confess, bea solid objection to the 
bill. But they who have so vehemently urged 
this objection, have not, I think, looked very 
carefully intothe constitution of the church, and 
the statutes of the realm; which, if they will 
have the goodness to examine with due attention, 
they will find have from the earliest times confid- 
ed the management of all ecclesiasucal matters, 
and especially the appointment of the curate’s sa- 
lary, to the discretion of the bishops. And this 
power the bishops have exerc.sed without control, 
und (t,s far as learn) wituout blame, from 
the time of Edward III. to the present hour ; 
that is, for near 500 years. 

To convince your lordships that this is not mete 
@Tatuitous assertion, unsupported by any evidence, 
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I beg leave to refer you té the following constitu- 
tions and statutes. 

In a constitution of archbishop Islip, in 1350, 
itis ordered; that curates serving a cure shall be 
content with sit marks a year. 

In 1362, so far was this constitution of an arch- 
bisNop thought to be the assumption of an enor- 
mous and unconstitutional power, that it was con- 
firmed by a statute of the 36th of Edward III.c. 8. 

In 1378, the 2d of Richard II. by a constitu- 
tion of archlishop Sudlury, the above satary of 
six marks is enlarged to eight marks, or their board 
and four marks, by teasoit (says the constitution) 
of the difference ef the times. 

Your lordships here see that the bishops not on- 
ly fixed the curate’s salary at one particular period, 
but increased it from time to time in proportion to 
the increasing price of all the necessaries of life. 
This, my lords, is one principal object of the 
bill now before your lordships. 

In 1415, the last-mentioned constitution of 
archbishop Sudbury was enforced by a statute of 
the 2d of Henry V. stat. l. ch, 2; and this ex- 
pressly recognizes the authority of the bishop, 
within certain restrictions. 

In 1713, the statute of the 12th of Anne, chy 
12. enacts that the bishop shall, before he grants 
a license to the curate, assign a sufficient stipend, 
hot less than 201. nor more that 501. a year. 

In 1796, by the statute of the 36th of George, 
HI. c. 83. the bishop is empowered to augment 
the stipend of the curate from 501. to 75]. a year 
and to add the house, garden, and stables, or 151. 
a year in lieu of them. 

But, mty ords, there.is still another proof of the 
discietionary power erttrusted to the bishop by the 
constitution, to which I beg your particular atten- 
tion; itis, the faculty or form of a dispensation 
for holding two livings ; a copy of which I have 
in my hand, and will, with your permission, read 
the materia parts of it to your lordships. It is as 
follows : 

"© We, Thomas, by Divine Providence, arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, by these presents gracious- 
ly dispense with you, that, sogether with the rec- 
toryof A. B. which vou now possess, you may 
freely and lawfully accept the rectory of C. D. pro- 
vided that the cure of the souls of that church from 
which you shail be most absent, be in the mean- 
timic in all respects laudably served by aa able 
minister, capable to expla and interpret the 
principles of Christian religion, and to declare the 
word of God unto the people, in case the revenues 
of the said church can conveniently maintain such 
minister ; and that a competentand sufficient sa- 
lary be well and truly allowed and paid to the 
said minister, to be limited and allotted by the 
proper ordinary ai his discretion ; or by us of our 
| successors, in case the diocesan bishop shall mot 
{take d@e care therein. Provided nevertheless, 

that these presents do not avail you any thing un~ 
| less duly confirmed by the king’s letters patent. 
| Given under the seal of our Office of Faculties, 
this —— day ot &e.” 

From these incontestible authorities and docu- 
ments, it appears, beyond all doubs and all con- 
tradicuon, tat the power of fixing and regulating 
the salarics of curates from time to time has been 
vested in the bishops by the most ancient constitu- 
tions of the church, and by a regular succession 
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of various acts of parliament, from the year 1350 
to the present hour. 

4. But it has been, moreover, broadly and posi- 
tively asserted in this house, that the bishops 
have atused this power. This, my lords, is a very 
§tave and severe charge against a whole body of 
men who have the honour of a seat in your lord- 
ships’ house. It requires something more than 
mere assertion to support it ; and I trust that those 
who have brought the accusation wil] produce 
their proofs. 

At the same time I must beg leave to say, that 
I shall not consider a few solitary instances picked 
up here and there throughout*the kingdom, as a 
sufficient proof of so general, so indiscriminate, 
and so unqualified a crimination. It is possible 


that two or three errors of this kind may with great: 


industry be brought to light. But can it be won- 
dered at if, ina country containing near 12,000 
parochial benefices, some few instances of appa- 
rent harshness may be found ; which yet, when 
they come to be fairly examined, will probably 
appear to have arisen from the peculiar circum- 
stances of the case, and to be founded on reasons 
which will perfectly justify the bishop’s conduct. 

As to my own conduct in this.respect, I cannat, 
on the strictest scrutiny, charge myself with any 
thing like rigour or severity toward the incum- 
bents in this diocese in fixing the salaries of the 
curates ; which is what I suppose noble lords 
mean by abuse of power. 

God forbid that I should ever knowingly take 
one shilling more than I think necessary from the 
pockets of the incumbents, to put it into the pock- 
ets of the curates. No, my lords, I beg to have 
it distinctly and clearly understood by this house, 
and by the whole diocese of London, that what- 
ever zeal 1 may have shown on this occasion in 
behalf of the curates, I should show the very same 
zeal in behalf of the incumbents, if their eircum- 
stances required it. Of this good disposition to- 
wards them, I have, I hope, given some sub- 


stantial proofs.—I took a warm, and active and’ 


zealous part in promoting the act above mention- 
ed, which gave the incumbents of the city of 
London 50001. a year ; and I have reason to think 
that my strenuous exertions in favour of that bilb 
contributed not a little to the success of it. The 
clergy of London were fully sensible of this; and 
I received their unanimous thanks for what I had 
done. I must add, too, what nothing but self- 
defence and the pressure of the present occasion 
should ever have induced me to mention here, 
that the fund which I lately established for the re- 
lief of the indigent clergy of this diocese compre- 
hends incumbents as well as curates, and many of 
the former have been actually benefitted by it — 
Indeed, onall occasions I have endeavoured, to the 
utmost of my power, to promote the interests, the 
welfare, the credit, both of the higher and lower 
classes of the clergy in this diocese. In every class 
of them, there are men of very distinguished abi- 
lities, of great erudition, of fervent piety, and ex- 
empiary attention to all their sacred functions, for 
whom I entertain the highest regard. With many 
ofthem, I have had the happiness to live in habits 
of intimacy and friendship for many vears ; and 
from the whole body of them in general | have had 


the satisfaction of receiving, on various occasions, 


Vou. V. (Lit. Pan. Dec. 1808.} 
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the most unequivocal proofs of attachment and 
esteem. 

5. There is still one more objection whioh I have 
lately heard made to the bill, viz. thatit will 
tend to desttoy all that harmony and good under- 
standing which ought to subsist between the in- 
cumbent and curate, and to produce perpetual dis- 
sension, animosity, and hostility, between them. 
Now, my lords, as this is nothing more than 
mere assertion, and as one assertion is as good as 
another, I will venture to assert, on the contra- 
ty, that no suck consequence is at all likely to 
follow from this bill. It will, I am persuaded, 
in the event, be found, that this is one of those con- 
jectural and unfounded predictions that areso free 
quently opposed to solid and substantial benefits, 
which can no otherwise be controverted but by 
foretelling evils that will probably p:ove to be per- 
fectly imaginary and visionary.—The ground on 
which these prophecies ofthe dissensions which this 
bill will create between the incumbent and curate 
are founded, is, ‘he proposed augmentation of the 
curaie’s salary ; which, it is said, will be the cause 
of everlasting contention. But if this be so, why 
did not these dissentions arise from the act of the 
36th of the king, in which the salary of the cprate 
(taking in the use of the house) was nearly double 
of that enacted by the 12th of Queen Anne? Yet 
I have never heard that any such tersibleevils have 
been produced by that act, nor were any such 
objections urged against jt at the time it-passed — 
Indeed that act alone is in itself a complete answer 
not only to this, but fo all the other material vl- 

jections that have been made to this bill.—If yeu 
say that this bill gives tco large a proportion ot the 
incumbent's income to the curate, the act uf 1796 
gives astill larger proportion. Itgives, (as I have 
frequeniiy observed before, and must again and 
agaih'repeat, argument which ‘appears to me 
unanswerable) it gives a fourth, a third, and one 
half; and that on all livings»under 4001. a year 5 
whereas this bill gives only a fifth, and that on 
a few livings (comparatively speaking) of great va- 
lue, where the incumbents can well afford it.I 
you say that this bill is an unjust afd unexampled 
invasion of private property, the act of 1796 
equalfy so, nay, moré, for it takes away more, 
in preportion to the value of the living, from the 
property of the incumbent.—If you say that this 
bill gives an exorbitant discretional power to the 
bishops, the act of 1796 gives the same, nay, a 
still greater, for it gives them the power of fixing 
the salary of all the curates in the kingdorh.— 
If you say that this augmentation of the curate’s 
stipend will create divisions, contentions, animo- 
sities, between the incumbentsand curates, there 
is the very same ground for it in the act of 1796 ; 
namely, @ great augmentation of income, which 
yet has never produced any such effects. And 
though that act was liable to all those objeetions, 
yet your lordships and the other house of parlia- 
tment gave your entire assent to it, and mo such 
objections ever presented themselves to your 
minds.—But even if some dissensions shou/d arise 
from this bill, isan act of such great importance 
and such extensive benevolence, as that of giving 
relief to two or thtee thousand deserving aad indi- 
ent English clergymen, to be'stopped because a 
ew warm men on cavh side of the question thse 
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to quarrel about the partition of their income ? 
If this be -so,. and if this argument be pushed to 
its utmost extent, the curates ought to have no 
salary at ali; for as long as there is any salary, 
any pecuniary transaction between the incumbent 
and curate, Le it ever so smali, they may still 
quarrel about it. For it is not the quantum, it is 
simply the augmentation ttse/f, whichis the ground 
of dissension, if there be any ; and itis well known, 
that the sharpest contentions sometimes arise from 
the slightest causes. 

Having new, as I conceive, answered what 
seem to be the chief objections that have been 
made to the principle of the bill, your lordships 
will, J trust, allow it to be read now a second 
time. In the meanwhile, allow me, my lords, 
before I sit down, to recommend nivst earnestly 
the curates of this kingdom to your favour aud 


_ protectioa*.—There is no class of men in this 


country.that want it, or deserve it more. } know, 
my lords, and have very good reason to know, 
that even in this opulent diocese there are many of 
thera at-this. very: momient struggling, under the 
severest difficulties ; and that, with families of 
six, eight, or ten children, they are plunged in 
the deepest distress. It has indeed been asserted 
Dy a noble lord, that the distressed state of the 
curates of this kingdom (which was stated as the 
giound of the bill before your lordships) was not 
sufficiently proved ; that the case was not made 
out; that, the curates, as a body, had presented 
no petition, nor had any cases ef individual dis- 
tress been, laid before the house. It is very true, 
my lords, the curates have not importuned your 


. Jerdships with petitions; and in this, I think, 


they have done right. They could have made out, 
God knows, too strong a case ; but, out of res- 
pect to your lordships, they forbore. Their dis- 
tress is notAmportunate, clamorous, and obtrusive, 
but silehcdaeclon.« meek, and patient ; which is 
the trueand genuine,characier of real and deep 
distress. ~The curates did not feel the misery the 
less for not expressing it. They felt it, on the 
contrary, to be so strong and obvious, and so uni- 
veisallyacknowledged, thatthey thought it perfect- 
ly needless to tsouble your lordships with their com- 
plaints. They teft their cause to yourown humanity 
They thoughtthey might safely trust it 
in your hands. They flattered themselves, that 
they should have a powerfuladvocate in your own 
bosoms, an advocate that would plead more 
powerfully for them, than they could for them- 
selves ; and in this, I trust, they will not be mis- 
taken. 
5. But it is said that no individual cases of dis- 
tress have been produced. My lords, you must 
be sensible how difficult and how delicate a thing 
to mention names and circumstances, in cases 
of distress, which the sufferers wish perhaps to 
conceal from all the worldy and shrink from their 
being exposed tothe public eye. Were it not for 
this, I could cover your lordship’s table with cases 
ot distressed curates, known to myself and within 
the precinets of my own diocese.-—To extricate 


* The reader will find a still more effectual 
answer to almost all the objections here stated, 
in Mr. Perceval’s most masterly letter to Dr. 
Mansell. (See Panorama, Vol. IV. p. 209.) 


+ 1n order to shew that bhad very good grounds 
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thern from this distress is the object of this bill, 
and your lordships will, lam suse, think such an 
object worthy of your most serious consideration. 
You will not, I am confident, suffer light ob- 
jections, and merely possible inconveniences ; 
you will not suffer surmises, conjectures, suppo- 
sitions, forebodings, and groundless apprehen- 
sions, to outweigh and overthrow that solid, sub- 
stantial, eXtensive, and certain good which this 
bill is intended, and, in my poor judgement, 
well calculated to produce. I beg your lordships 


| to recollect, what a multitude of objections were 


made, and witi what extreme violence were urg- 
ed, against the abolition of the slave trade, aad 
what dreadful and alarming evils were confidently 
predicted as the inevitable consequences of that 
measuref. Yet, to your immortal honour, you 


for speaking in such strong terms as I did, of the 
extremely distressed state of the curates, I will 
produce here one case, among many others which 
have come to my own knowledge. 

A memorial has lately been presented to me, 
in behalf of a curate (notin ty diocese) who has 
been thirty years in orders, and has had no less 
than five different pieces of preferment : and that 
the reader may judge of the labour he undergoes, 
J wiil give the outlineof one Sunday's work in the 
month of April last. 

On that day, he began with martying a couple 
at one of his churches, at eight in the morning, 
At half past nine he walked to a chapel at three 
miles distance, read prayers and administered the 
sactament to about fifty communicants. He re- 
turned to hts church at twoo’clock, and there read 
and preached. He then attended a lectureship at 
three o’clock, and came back to his church at 
four; there he had three funerals. He also baptiz- 
ed eight children, and churched two ladies sepa- 
rately. He returned home for cight minutes to 
tea. And, lastly, went again to the chapel, and 
read prayers, and returned home at half past nine 
o’cloek at night. During this day, he was speak- 
ing six hours, walked fourteen miles, and had ao 
refreshment from nine in the morning (his duty 
allowing no time for it) till five in the afternoon, 
and then could take eight minates only for tea. 

These are his general official occupations on 
Sunday, beside a constant attendance on the cha- 
tity schools the rest of the week. 

For all these occupations, he has only 791. 17s. 
ayear. He has a wife amd_six children, and is 
now old and infirm. June 28, 1808. 

t The opponents of the abolition, among other 
things, foretold that it would be the loss of four 
or five millions a year to this country ; that it 
would be the utter ruin of the British West India 
islands ; that it would impoverish ourselves and 
enrich our enemies ; that it would excite perpe- 
tual insurrections of the negroes against their mas- 
ters ; and, lastly, that it would occasion a gene- 
ral revolt of the British West India islands. These 
are a few of the terrible consequences which it 
was predicted in the house would infallilly follow 
the abolition of the slave trade. How far these 
predictions have been fulfilled, I need not inform 
your lordships ; and I am persuaded that the 
mischievous effects, predicted of this bill, will 
prove just as visionary and a3 vain as those respeet- 


ing the abolition. 
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paid no regard to those false prophecies ; you abo~ 


lished that opprobrious traffic ; aad no such con- 
sequences have yet followed, nor is it probable 
that they ever will. 1 beg your lordships also 
once more toconsider, that every objection which 
has been or can possibly be urged against 
this bill might have been urged against the 
curates’ bill of 1796; for there is in that, as I 
have already proved, the same violation of private 
property, the same discretionary power given to 
the bishops, the same proportion, (nay, even a 
larger) given to the curate, as in the present bill. 
Yet at that time no one ever thought of these ob- 
jections, The bill was passed with little or no 
opposition, and none of the bad conseqyences now 
predicted have followed from it. 

Upon the whole, my lords, when I reflect on 
the many instances of regard which this house 
has shown to the interests and welfare of the Eng- 
lish clergy ; when I reflect on the many declara- 
tions I have heard in this house, from several 
noble lords of the highest distinction, that the 
revenues of the infertor clergy eught to be increas- 
ed ; when | reflect, more particularly, on that 
signal act of your liberality before mentioned, 
which gave no less than 50001. a year to the clergy 
of London ; 1 aever can persuade myself that you 
will on this occasion shut your hands and your 
hearts against the poor curates of this kingdom ; 
and that they, who stand miostin need of compas- 
sion and relief, shall be the only class of clergy- 
men in this kingdom to which your humanity 
and liberality are not extended. 

I nevercan bring myself to think that your 
lordships will say, by the vote of this night, that 
two or three thodsand clergymen of the church 
of England shall be doomed to pine in helpless 
penury ; that alchough they may be performing 
the whole duty of large, laborious, and populous 
parishes of very great value, although they may 
have large families of young children to support ; 
although the price of all the necessaries of life is 
doubled and even trebled within the last thirty 
ears; yet, under all these citcumstances, the 
stipend of an English curate shall never exceed 75\. 
a year, 

No, my lords, such a cecision never can, I am 
confident, come from an English house of peers, 
fiom the supreme court of justice in this kingdom. 
Under this conviction, I sit down with the most 
sanguine hope of a favourable issue to this bill, 
and shall give my most cordial assent to its being 
now read.a second time*. 


* It was matter of extreme concern to me, 
that in the discussion of this bill I found myself 
under the necessity of differing from many noble 
lords and learned prelates (some of them in the 
highest stations and of most distinguished charac- 
ters) for whom I entertain the highest respect and 
esteem. But I beg to have it understood, that if 
any strong expressions escaped me in the warmth 
of debate, I did not mean tocast the slightest 
reflection on those who opposed the bill, and who, 
I weil know, opposed it on principle, and from a 
conscientious conviction that it would not answer 
the end proposed. I give them the fullest credit 
for the purity of their motives and the rectitude of 
their intentions ; and ali I have toask in return is, 
the same candid interpretation of the part I have 
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The true name of this personage was Ro« 
bin Fitzooth. The additiou. of Fitz, com- 
mon to many Norman names, was afters 
wards often omitied, or dropped. The th 
being turned into d, he was called by the 
common people Qod or Hood. This famous 
outlaw and deer-siealer, who robbed the rich 
and spared the poor, was a man of quality ; 
grandson to Ralph Fitz-ooth, Earl of Kyme, 
a Norman, whose name is iv arol! of Battle 
Abbey. He came into England with W. 
Rufus. His maternal grandfather was Gil- 
bert de Gaunt, Earl of, Lincoln ; his grands 
mother was the Lady Base de Bere, sister 
to the Earl of Oxford, and Countess of 
Essex, from whom the town of Royston, 
where she was buried, takes its name. His 
father was under the guardianship of Robert 
Earl of Oxford, who, by the Eon’ order, 
gave to him in marriage the third daughter 
of L. Roisia. 

At Kirklees in Yorkshire, formerly a 
Benedictine nunnery, R. Hood lies buried. 
The inscription at present is not legible ; but 
Thoresby, from the papers of Dr. Gale, 
gives the following epitaph. 

‘Hear, undernead dis laith stearn, 

Laiz Robert Earl of Hunitingtun. 

Nea arcir ver az hie sa geud, 

An pipl kauld im Rebin Heud, 

Sick utlawz az hi, an iz men, 

Vil England nivr si agen. 

Oliit 24 Kal. Dekemlris. 1°47. 
Rev. R. Lambe. 


On this communication we wish to make 
aremark or two. 1. [hat the name given 
to this famous outlaw by our best writers 
is Fitz-Hugh. This name isnearenough to 


taken, and of the motives by which I have been 
actuated on this oceasion, 

I can with the most perfect trath declare, that 
T had not any other objects in view than those ¥ 
openly avowed and professed in the outset of the 
debate ; namely the general interests of religions 
the credit of the chuich of England, the spintual 
welfare of the people, and the relief of a large, 
laborious, deserving, indigent, and sufiering class 
of the inferior clergy ; all which important ends I 
did, and do still most sincerely think, this bill 
was well calculated to obtain. I had not, and 
could not possibly have any other objects in view 
than these. Indeed no considerations of less mos 
ment than these could have had weight enough 
to draw me from my retreat, or to set in motion 
those springs of active exertion which age and in« 
disposition hadso much weakenedand impaired ;— 
for [can with but too much truth apply to myself, 
with asmali vatiation, ehose affecting words of 
old Evander : 


«Mihi tarda gelu seculisque effeeta senectus 
eloguium sereque ad fortia vires.” 
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Fitz-Hood, to justify inquiry whether it be 
the same ;—whether succeeding times called 
that Hugh which was originally Hood, or 
vice versa ? Hugh, or Hugues, was no doubt 
a name of French origin, witness the cele- 
brated Hugh Capet, the founder of the 
French dynasty : after whose time, probably, 
the name became popular. 

Our second remark is, that spoken language 
is not always to be judged of by written lan- 
guage: neither does it vary with the differént 
characters adopted to express its sotnds. 
The fact is, that p represents in Welch 
orthography to this day, the Saxon theta, 
TH : and the Saxon theta (8) more resembles 
our d, than any other letter.—The Saxons 
wrote Non%, uorth ; south. This ap- 
pears also in the apicaps annexed : for under- 
weap, if proper y prononneed, is under- 
wteatH : and pis, is THis. Our inference is, 
that, the ‘* common people " were perfectly 
correct in their pronuneiation ; we add, that, 
if we wish to discover any remains of the 
real Saxon dialect in aur island, it must be 
sought among that class of inhabitants which 
lias preserved in the greatest degree of purity 
the traditional modes of their ancestors : 
anid this, most certainly, is not the higher 
class, which has been exposed to liberal and 
eorruplive antercoutse with foreigners. 


DISCOVERY OF A PAINTING BY RAPHAEL. 

Report has lately convulsed the Cognoscentis 
by affirming the discovery of twelve pictures 
of Titian, the Cwsats, which, after having 
been laid aside a¢ mere lumber, in the garret 
ef an ancient mansion, were sold for less 
than twenty shillings to a country watch- 
maker, and by him for about £25 to a 


London dealer. The dealer, however, de- 


mands as many hundreds. We have not 
seen these pictures, nor is the name of the 
present owner mentioned ; we therefore can 
neither vouch for theit authenticity, theit 
merit, nor the accuracy of the history stated 
to the public. Whether they be originals 
orcopies, we cannot tell, But as such dis- 
coveries teally do octur from time to time, 
we deem it not improper to caution those 
who are in possession of old pictures, not 
to destroy them, without first taking” the 
opinion of some competent judge on their 


worth. The following incident, which, on f 


account of the wonderful changes attendant 
on the French fevolution, we think very 
credible, may add weight to our caution. 


A painter in Paris distovered, sone months 


ago, in a tinker'’s shop, an oaken pannel 
about two feet high, and twenty inches wide, 
covered with dirt and smoke. ‘Thinking 
that it might have been originally a picture, 
he inquired of the tinker what he wonld 
take for it. He replied that it had lain more 
than ten years in his shop, and that he 
thonght of converting it into a table; but 
if the painter wished for it, he should have 
it for three livres. ‘The painter paid the 
money and took it home, bi cleaning it he 
discovered an inseription, with two tickets 
of printed paper, and at last could read very 
legibly the following lines : 

«« This portrait of the Holy Family of out 
Lord Jesus Christ was painted at Rome in 
1514, by Raffaello Sanzio d'Urbino, for our 
glorions sovereign, the wife of our good 

ing Francis 1. by name, who afterwards 
presented it to the chancellor Duprat in 1516 
In the same year the fellow portrait was 
painted by the same Raffaello forthe cardinal 
Julius de Medicis.” 

The printed tickets repfesent the arms of 
Duprat cut in wood, with the following 
Latin inscription : 

«© Ex supellectibus Ant. Duprat domini 
Nantralieti, canéel. Fran. Brittan. Mediol. 
et ordinis tegis, regina conjux Francisei 
prinu Francorum regis, istam tabulam SS. 
Familia Christi, & Raphacle Sanzio, pictore 
Romano depictam, Ant. Duprat cancellario, 
dedit, anno MDXVI.” 

Hee tabula facta fuita Raphaele Sanzio, 
pro Regina Franc. primi uxore anno 
MDXIV. Patente D. Arthur a Goufhiero 
—Boissi, olim principis F. institutore altera 
tabula, ipsi similis, picta ab eodem 
Raphaele, pro de cardinal. Julio Medicis. 
Anno MDXVL.” 

The above resolves an important question,— 
«* Whether great masterscopied their works ?" 
They did copy them, it is true, (but very 
seldom) at the instigation of some distin- 
guished personage, and almost always with 
some difference.—The akoye picture is in 
high preservation, and is evidently the ofi- 
ginal of the «* Virgin asleep; from which 
the one in the museum Napoleon, formerly 
belonging to the Medici, was copied by 
Raphael himself. ‘The most striking diffe- 
rence hetween the two paintings is, that the 
nudity of the child is veiled in that painted 
for the qacen, while in that painted for the 
cardinal the child ts quite naked. 

This painting was engraved in 1625 by 
M. de Poilly in a superior style, and after 
inspecting the print we find that the picture 
in question was his original, and not that of 
the museurm. A good impresston costs from 
40 to 50 livres: it is known to printsellers 
by the name of La Vierge au Linge. 
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Olservations on Shakespeare's Character af Cassio. 


OBSERVATIONS ON SHAKESPEARE'S CHARAC- | 


TER OF CASSIO. 


Should a person be described as ‘* well- 


(554 


might say by their familiarity, and their con- 
stancy. Every man cannot be a chief, a gene: 
ral, or aking; but, every man may be ealled 
to exercise the same kind of talent in his pri- 
vate concerns, as may be required in kings, 


bred, easy, sociable, good-natured ; with abi- | or generals, or chiefs, in public matters. 


fines enough to make him agreeable, and use- 


ful, but not enough to excite the envy of his 


equals, or to alarm the jealousy of his supe- 


Though the object it respects he small, the 
sentiment of his mind may ennoble it ; though 
the occasion be not extraordinary, the princi- 


riors” (for so Mr. Tyrwhitt describes Cassio) | ple is no less beneficial or distinguishing. 


one might rationally conclude such a character 
to be respectable, If to these qualities we 


May it not be deemed an exception against 
the usual course of education, that a kind of 


add honour and fidelity, that his friend and | fortitade adapted to meet the daily exigencies 


general esteems hin worthy of personal con- 
fidence as well as of official trust, that his 
enemy, who plots his ruin, allows him to 
possess a enltivated understanding, and theo- 
retical, if not experimental, knowledge in his 
profession—which he is far from obtruding on 
public notice, but possesses with mach modes- 
ty,—-our respect for him rises considerably. 
Superficial observation might be tempted to 
conclude such a character complete ; for 
wherein is itdefective? But Shakespere knew, 
that certain virtues, to an eminent degree, are 
not inconsistent with failings that render them 
of little avail to the possessor. The imperfec- 
tion attendant on the good qualities of Cassio, 
is his inability to say, “© No!” His want of 
the power of salts He knows sufficiently 
well his infirmity, is conscious of his weak- 
ness ; vetis not proof against seduction, He 
yields to artifice, although his better powers of 
reason remonstrate against deviation from 
strict propriety. He is not naturally addicted 
to vice; but—he suffers it,—he hesitates, — 
then endures it,—then adopts it,—till fasci- 
nated by its delusions, he sustains injury be- 
yond remedy. He does not solicit vice, (ex 
mero motu) but he cannot resist intreaty : 
alone, he meditates no evil, but his company 
is his bane. Whoever has seen mankind, ge- 
nerally, has seen many who might stand as 
counterparts to Cassio; many who never ori- 
ginated harm themselves, but yielded to sugges- 
tions from others ; many whom one false step 
has degraded below others really much worse 
than themselves; whose virtues, however ex- 
cellent and amiable, were reduced to mere im- 
becility by their deficiency in the FORTITUDE 
OF REFUSAL, necessary to sustain them. 
Fortitude of mind js not a quality to be used 
merely on great oecasiuns ; when the fate of 
empires and kingdoms, of armies and commu- 
nities, isatstake. 1s a quality to be exert- 
ed not merely afier the loss (or the gain) of a 
battle, after the ruin consequent on an earth- 
quake, aconflagration, ora shipwreck. Oc- 
eurrences so calamitous demand its noblest 


exertions ; but the most useful station of this 


Virtue is in the humbler walks of life, in ca- 
sual events, in hourly occurrences, those lesser 
circumstances which are almost deprived of 
notice by the frequency of their return, we 


of human life, is not safficiently instilled into 
youthful minds? A graceful manner of pre- 
senting, of accepting, of entreating, is taught ; 
but whe lays adequate stress on the very neces- 
sary art of denial? Who takes care to separate 
the harshness of the act, from the manner of 
it, and to inculcate the necessary suaviler in 
modo, with the indispensable fortitér in re ? 
It has been said of some, that ‘* they made 
enemies even in conferring favours ; whereas 
others made friends, while denying requests.” 
Fortitude is neither churlishness nor severity ; 
neither superciliousness nor insociability, nei- 
ther haughtiness nor obstinacy. Perseverance, 
firmness, decision, vigour, promptitude, and 
frankness (principles of this virtue), are per- 
fectly consistent with kindness, liberality, 
mildness, benevolence, dexterity, and address, 

The balance of virtues and defects in the 
haman mind was well understood by our im- 
mortal bard. Not one of his characters is 
free from human failings, not one of them is 
wholly absorbed in iniquity. The gressness 
of crime may excite execration, but it cannot 
create interest: there must be a something to 


attract admiration, or the punishment of the — 


criminal becomes an object of public juris- 
prudence rather than of poetical justice. The 
character of Cassio is a remarkable instance of 
the combination of opposite qualities, and 
Shakespeare has drawn it in a manner that 
= well repay our investigation. 

ago, who gives nobody a good word, and 
whose villainous devices produce the perplexi- 
ties of this drama, deseribes Cassio, in a mix- 
ture of scoffing and defamation, in conversa~ 
tion with his deluded associate Roderige : 


«© One Michael Cassio, a Florentine : 

Forsooth, a great arithmetician, 

A fellow almost damn’d in a fair life, 

‘That never set a squadron tw the tield, 

Nor the division of a battle knows 

More than a spinster : unless the bookish 

theories.” 

Notwithstanding these invidious insinuas 
tions, when Jago is alone, he acknowledges 
other sentiments, and these are the nore im- 
pressive, as homage paid to integrity by kna- 
very, and to courage by ferocity. 

« For I fear Cassiowith my uight-eap too :* 

Va 
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Nor is any part of Cassio’s behaviour tinc- 
tured with cowardice, or ignorance; so that 
Desdemona does him but justice when in- 
treating for him to her Lord, she says......... 


ANG, 
You'll never meet a more sufficient man.” 


It appears by the story that Cassio had been 
entrusted by Othello with the secret of his 
courtship: and ‘* came a wooing with him, 
and many a time and oft had ta’en his part ;” 
that he should therefore, at this period, possess 
a full share of the general's confidence and 
esteem is but natural: yet the confidence was 
dangerous, in proportion as Othello was sus- 
cepuble of jealousy, and capable of revenge : 
1n proportion as excess of affection, or of any 
other passion, i3 most likely to change to its 
contrary. 

We learn, also, from Tago, that Cassio 
possesses a handsome person, and pleasing 
address : 


Cassio’s a proper man :......... 

He hath a person, and a smooth dispose 

To be suspected ; frain’d to make women 


Tazo_persuades himself thatthese advantages 
are ‘open to perversion he affects to believe 
that Cassio loves Desdemona ; he exciles this 
** proper man” (though very covertly) to at- 
fempt that lady's honour, yet Cassio’s integrity 
preserves him in happy and hone.t ignorance 
of the nature of the wiles employed by the 
iniquitous seducer. Thathe has his fuilings in 
this passion is true: but we learn from the 
teproaches of his mistress that he does not 
suffer an unworthy connection to domineer 
without controul over his mind, or to influence 
his cond::ct, in absolute opposition to his duty. 

There is an uniformity in virtue, which 
manifests itself in several instances: itis the 
same virtue in each, though placed in difler- 
entconjunctures, and seen in different lights. 
The sane defect of virtue, too, usually runs 
through the whole deportment of an indivi 
dual, and it is but rarely, that a simple, soli- 
tary failure, marks the conduct of a inan oiher- 
wise perfect. Cassio’s fortitude fails in several 
instances : first, in respect to his mistress Bi- 
anca, a connection which his heart confe ses 
is unfit to be avowed; an intimacy which he 
despises, when Lago challenges hitn respecting 
reports of his marriage to her; he owns thot 
it rendered ridiculous when in compa- 
ny with certain Venetians,” he acknowledges 
the vexations he suffers from her ‘* haunting 
him ;” yet be endures this thraldom in spite 
ef his consciousness of its impropriety ; he 
continues to wear the yake although he feels 
the severity with which itgalls him. He can- 
not exert sufficient sirengih to escape—from 
the bondage of iron fetters?—no: from the 
eaptivity of the spider's web, 
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The second, and eventually the most impor- 
tant, instance of Cassio’s failure in fortitude, 
appears in his yielding to the temptation of 
lago to indulge in drink. ‘Tins scene is treat- 
ed by our unequalled dramatist, with uncom- 
mon powers: it is capital throughout. The 
refusal of Cassio to the first proposal, bis sense 
of his own weakness, his former craft 
in qualifying biseup,” aud his ultimate as- 
sent—** do’t—but it dishkes me,” are all 
extremely natural :—nor is it less natural, 
that having transgressed the rules of temper- 
ance, he should proceed to excess, and from 
excess to unrestrained indulgence of ** To 
the health of our general.” © But perhaps no- 
thing in this drama, or in all Shakespeare, is 
more exquisitely natural, than that Cassio 
when drunk should intrude discourse on sub- 


jects from which sober reason shrinks, eou- 


scious of her incapability to investigate andtreat 
them ina manner adequate to their depth and 
importance. Of the final appotntments of 
Providence, and of the ultimate disposal of 
‘© souls,” no man in his senses ever supposed 
himself competent to the determination: na 
man in his senses ever dreamed of rank and qua- 
liiy as bestowing pre-eminence on occasions so 
awful. It is truly remarkable, that this pro- 
pensity to introduce subjects certainly not of 
their level, is but too frequent among those 
whose weakness it is to be vanquished by li- 
quor. Combined with this propensity, the 
idea of the soldier, though druu., retaming 
sentiments of place and priority, tue clect of 
discipline and habit, is among our poei's most 
happy touches , he contrives too to preserve an 
esteein mingled with pity for Cassio, by his 
half consciousness, half seli-condemnation, in 
spite of his intoxication ; ‘¢ I bold him un- 
worthy of his place. who does these thiugs.” 
Such is the farce of habit! such are the strug- 
gling altern tuens of viee and conscience, a 
minds not abandoned to guilt, though occa- 
sionally guilty ; totally depraved, though 
occasionally overcome by temytauion 


That Cassio when drank should quarrel, - 


that in his broil he svould distinguish neither 
friend or foe, but fight against his late com- 
panion Montano as readily as aguinst the im- 
pertinent Roderigo, is but too correct.a pice 
ture of man and manners: whether it be 
equaily correct, that ** the devil Drunkeoness 
should give place to the devil Wrath,” may be 
doubted. Cassio’s reflections on his drunken- 
ness are, perhaps, 100 good to be so sudden! 
expressed. His scheme for restosation to nis 
Office, by means of Desdemona, is extremely 
plausible, and success by means of it appears 
to he almost infallible. 

* Whether we may not reckon as a third in- 
stance of deficient fortitude in Cassio, his 
sudden retiring from Desdemona when Othel- 
lo visits her, 1 will not determine. © It seems, 
however, to be surictly analogous io the ge- 
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neral conformation of his mind, Had he 
sustained at this time in private the weight of 
the general’s reprimand and displeasure, he 
had softened his severity against succeeding in- 
terviews. 

The poet has contrived with admirable ad- 
dress, that Cassio should be assaulted, and 
wounded, while returning from the house of 
Bianca; and at nogreat distance from it; it 
serves at once as a pretence to Tago to transfer 
his guilt to Bianca, aud to increase his hypo- 
crisvy, by artful reflections, ‘* this 1s the fruit 
of whoring!” beside which, the very narrow 
escape of Cassio with his life, and his actual 
sufferings, are calculated to invigorate his most 
vigilant resolution in future, 

Cassio’s explanation of circumstances before 
Othello, is well conducted ; and his concluding 
sentiment, us respectful to his friend, is con- 
formable to his general manners, Far from 
reflecting on Othello as deserving of death, he 
regrets his suicide: 

«« This did I fear—but thought he had no 

weapon ,— 

For he was great of heart.” 

Weare not therefore disposed to arraign the 
choice of the senate in their depaiing Cassio 
to succeed Othello, as governor; nor do we 
with reluctance hear that ‘* Cassio rules in 
Cyprus ;" for after such severe chastisement, 
in punishment of inebriety, we may well pre- 
sume that as the future governor he will be 
more wary, and as the future man more cir- 
cumspect. He will be extremely cautious of 
transgressing by inebriety, who when last in 
that condition was tempted to sudden wrath,— 
to wrath equally vented on friend and foe ,— 
whose misconduct was punished by the loss of 
his place and office, by the necessity of hum- 
ble solicitation to be restored, and by con- 
scious guilt, which forbad him from looking 
his superior in the face ;—whose indiseretton 
contributed to promote the purposes of villai- 
ny; of villainy, which fathered upon him 
designs he never imagined, and rendered him 
the fatal occasion of depriving those he loved 
of peace, of happiness, and of life. The nan 
thus punished, must be inexeusable, if he 
suffer his weakness ta yanquish him again, 
even had he not had that narrow escape for lis 
life, which Cassio had experienced so lately. 

In another of his plays Shakespeare has the 
exclamation, ‘* Is it possible he should know 
what he is, yet be what heis?” The charac. 


ter of Cassio is'a proof that mach self-know- | 


ledge (the eflect of mental strength) may con- 
sist with much wavering of resolution (ibe 
effect of mental weakness). We learn aiso, 
that to act in contradiction to the free feelings 
of the mind is nat likely to be advantageous 
or fortunate: that enjoyments, which in mo- 
deraif®o are innocent, are rendered injurious 
by excess; and that, however may bs com- 


| have found the Russian trade a source of 


paratively easy to maintain a good character,— 
to regain it when lost, or to re-establish it 
when impaired, is extremely difficult. But 
chiefly, we learn the necessity of that stead 

fortitude of mind, that close adherence t 

principles, that determined attachment to what 
is right and becoming (may we not also sa 

of that inflexibility toward what is rma | 
ous?), which, like an anchor to the mind, 
preserves it against the turbulence of tempest, 
against the dangers of quicksands and rocks. 
Good-nature is a quality amiable in the high- 
est degree; but when inuulged at the expence 
of rectitude, good-nature becomes an occasion 
of misery. Sociglity is congenial to a libe- 
raf mind ; convivial intercourse and mirth too 
have their time and place; yet these must 


| submit to the dictates of propriety, aud be 


regulaied by the duties of character and sta- 
tion : 
What! ina town of war, 
Yet wild, the people’s hearts brimful of fear, 
To manage private and domestic quarrel, 
In night, and on the court of guard and 
safety ! 
"Tis monstrous.” 


F. 


TRADE BETWEEN RUSSIA AND PERSIA. 


Whatever may be the fate of the Expedition 
projected by France and Russia through Per- 
sia, against British India, (vide Panorama, 
Vol. 1V. p. 5) the question, as to the natural 
connection of Russia with its neighbour kings 
dom, is not void of interest. Whatever 
agreements and treaties may stipulate, the 
alliances formed by their means are often 
litde more than nominal, and the intercourse 
they establish has no solidity. But, if the 
inhabitants of two adjacent states have exten- 
sive dealings together, their mutaal advan- 
tages maintuinand encourage a much stronger 
aud more effectual intimacy, than can be 
effected by politicians or diplomatists, The 
interest which commercial dealings ¢reates is 
natural, and it is capable of being directed ta 
answer the purpases of sway and dominion 
over the minds of the parties concerned. If 
the revenues drawn by the Shah of Persia 
from the trade with Russia be of impariance 
to his coffers, and contribute essentially to 
replenish them, the miad of this sovereign 
is of course ready to receive, witha prejudice in 
theiv favour, all overtures made by the court 
of St. Petersburgh. If the Persian merchants 


wealth, if the Shah’s officers have found it 
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beneficial, to the same degree may the Rus- 
sian influence in Persia be cunsidered as, effi- 
cient. It is therefore weli to obtain some 
knowledge on this subject ; and we think our- 
selycs. much obliged by a Correspondent who 
has fivoured ts with the following communi- 
cation, 


Tur most eg of all the Russian 
acquisitions in Persia was, doubtless, the 
province of Gilan. Its capital, Rescht, 
maintained its Pay oe among the commer- 
cial cities on the Caspian. The numerous 
and rich caravans from Turkey, all parts of 
Persia, Bucharia, and even from India, ren- 
dered that city the grand emporium of Eu. 
rope and Asia. Raw silk was the principal 
article, but it could be purchased only by 
silver apart. As the object of Peter the 
Great, however, in taking possession of the 
Persian provinces on the Caspian, was con- 
fined to commercial speculations, other ad- 
vautagces appeared indifferent to him. But 
he-found that the revenue was not equal to 
théexpences of the military and civil depart- 
ments. 

In 1729 the emperor concluded a treaty 
with: the Sultan of Persia, by which the 
conquered provinces of Masanderan and As- 
trabat were to be restored, and the Russian 
acquisitions on the western and southern 
coasts of the Caspian were to be guaranteed 
to Russia, together with a free trade in and 
throughout Persia. In 1732 another treaty 
was signed at Fescht, by which Russia was 
to hold only the provinces of Deghestan and 
Shirvan lying on the north side of the Kur. 
Thus Ruisia became possessed of a tract of 
coast of about two hundred and sixty miles. 
But in 1736 they were given up again. In 
1740 the Shah Nadir, to prove his attach- 
ment to the court of Russia, sent an embassy 
to Pe‘ersburgh consisting of 3000 persons and 
twenty pieces of artillery. In 1749 the entry 
at Petersburgh of transit goods from Persia, 
amounted to about 88,000 ronbles, and of 
silk to 130,000 roubles. 

Rassia at present has only two ports on the 
Caspian, namely Astrachan aud Gurjew. 
The Armenians carry on the major part of 
the trade in Astrachan, and Rassian vessels 
only are emploved. In 1794 their number 
amounted w fifty-five, together with one 
hundred ard thirty-eight flat-bottomed boats 
employed in the fisheries. We shall briefly 
state the amount of the trade carried on be- 
tween Astractran and the different points, 
and the various articles which compose it. 

The commerce with Derbend is inconsi- 
derable,as the neighbouring Caucasian na- 
tions are mostly poor; and except a small 
quantity of saffron, wine, silk, cotton, and 
rice, Derbend has nothing to export. The 
whole does not amount to 150,000 roubles. 


Baku presents the safest port on the wese 
tern coast. It exports saffron, cotton, rice, 
silk, wine, naphtha, opium, and fruits, It 
imports annually from Astrachan to the 
amount of between 3 and 400,000 roubles. 

Although Tusili has only a road-stead, yet, 
on account of its vicinity to Rescht, it care 
ries on a great trade. Ponies articles, par- 
ticularly the Gilan silk, are in abundance ; 
as well as fine European cloths. A Russian 
consul resides there. 


Medshetisar, at the s6uthernmost end 


the Caspian, serves as the depét for the pro- 
duce of the province of Masanderan, particu. 
larly cotton and rice. 

The Bay of Astrabat is covered with vil- 
Jages ; Lut those only which lie nearest to 
Astrachan partake of the trade The neigh» 
bourhood abounds with all kinds of southern 
fruits: and its position is weil adapted to a 
transit trade with Balk, Candahar, and éven 
India. 

The eastern coast of the Caspian, however, 
offers the most secure bays and anchorage 5 
but as it is inhabited solely by the Nomadic 
Truchmeners and Kirgises, there is no regu- 
Jar trade. Within these few years two ships 
proceed annually from Astrachan to the Bay 
of Mangishlak. If they do not meet there 
with any caravans from China and Bukara, 
they hire some of the Kirgises to announce 
their arrival throughout the country ; and the 
neighbouring nations soon bring down their 
hides, Jambskins, cotton, rhubarb, &c. to 
—- for ironmongery, cloth, drugs, dyes, 

Astrachan imports annually, for the 
sian manufactures, 8000 pouds of silk ; and 
as it sells somewhat cheaper for ready money, 
great quantities of specie are sent out of the 
kingdom. Raw cotton, 1180 pouds; spun 
do. 4718 pouds. From 10 to 15,000 pouds 
of dyer’s red which come by sea, besides 
10,000 do. from Kisljaer ; Gall-nuts about 
3000 pouds, The other import articies from 
Persia may amount to about 100,000 roubles 
annually. 

The most important articles of the export 
trade are cochincal to the amount of 300,000; 
cloths, 150,600; velvet, 20,000 roubles? 
Russia leather, 15,000; plush linen, &e. 
40,000; sugar, 20,000 roubles, 

According to the books of the Custom. 
house the imports from 1793-07 amounted to 
362,315 roubles ; exports, 381,795 roubigs. 


Sketch of the Asiatic Trade. 


Exports to the Caucasian frontiers consist 
of cloths, dyes, linen, furniture, porcelain, 
kc. Kisljaer receives transit goods and pro- 
visions from Astrachan. From 1795-97 the 
imports and exports amounted to 144,525 
roubles. Those of Mosdok on the Terek to 
3,952 roubles. Orenburg is the emporium 


of the Kirgisian and Bukarian commerce, . 
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and lies on the right bank of the Ural. It 
coniains 2061 merchants. ‘The export trade 
consists of scarlet cloths, velvet, linen, cop- 
per and iron utensils, needles and thimbles, 
glass, coral, indigo, wood, cochineal, allum, 
peltry, sagat, casior oil, Orenburg re- 
ceives from Bukaria, Persian coins and gold- 
dust, precious stones, raw and spun cpiton, 
tiger and lamb skins, and Indian siutls. The 
Kiryises also bring to market the golden eagle, 
which sells very dear; but the main branch 
of their trade consisis of cattle : they sell an- 
nually from 40 to 60,000 sheep, and 10,000 
horses. From 1793-97 the imports of Orca- 
burg amouated to 1,257,262 roubles and the 
exports to 1,280,985 roubles. 

roizk on ihe river Ui. The trade here is 
mostly carried on by the Taschkenters and 


Kirgises, and the articies are nearly the same. 


as those of Orenburg. From 1795-97 the 
imports were valued at 118,585 rs. and the 
exports at 150,054 1s,—At Jameeschewsk, 
on the Iriysch, during the same period, im- 
ports 9,744 rs, exports 8,259 rs. Semipalat- 
noi, on the same river, barters European tri- 
fies for Kirgisian caule. Imports 69,836 rs. 
exports 68,057 rs.—Presnogorkow, a small 
fort on the Ischimschian lines, lies between 
the two last places; total of import and export 
3,707 —Petropawlowsk, ou the same lines ; 
total of import and export 97,990 r3.—She- 
lesensk, on ihe Irtysch; total import and 
export 3,042 rs.—Ustkamenogorsk, on the 
same river; total of import and export 50,893. 
—-Sum total of the collective trade on the 
Kirgisian froatiers from 1793-97, imports 
1,547,069 rs. exports 1,579,445 rs.—D». on 
the Chinese frontiers, import 2,547,157 1s. 
export 3,544,177 rs.—Total of the Russian 
Asiatic trade, during the same period ; export 
4,560,170 roubles, import 4,550,245 roubles. 


ON SLEEP, AND TORPIDITY, IN MAN AND 
ANIMALS. 


Among the most ordinary, yet the most 
perplexing, operations of nature is sleep ; a 
state which returns upon us perpetually, yet 
the principles and causes of which are ‘far 
from being generally, or satisfactorily under- 
stood. Does nature make a preparation for 
our repose, when she draws around us the 
curtains of the evening?—Or, are the se- 
clusions elected by the absence of light, by 
the silence, and the coolness of the close of 
day, predisposing causes to the state of sleep? 
Light, undoubtedly is a cause of vigilance ; 
and warmth, as a main principle of life, 
appears to counteract sleep, which is certain- 
ly iu some sense, an approach or resemblance 
of death. Virgil calls it mortis imago : and 
we are fond of describing that change which 
all await, as a state of repose. 


But this, like all operations of - nature, 
has degrees : man sleeps for a few hours, and 
then resumes his activity, and his functions : 
he rises to renewed life, aud every day, though 
it reminds him of his mortality, is a proof, 
an instance, and an earnest, of his resurreca 
tion. The season of winter may be termed 
the annual night for sleep. Near the poles 
it is so, strictly speaking ; butin our own 
climate it is so, as to abundance of natura} 
productions. 

Vegetables manifest this, in various des 
grees. Qur trees lose their leaves ; but theit 
stems remain unhurt. Many herbaceous 
ge lose their leaves, and their stems 5 

ut their roots preserve the principle of 
life, Some, after their roots have been fro- 
zen in the ground, to the remotest exires 
mitics, almost, yet shew that in those re- 
treats they maintained a vigorous defence 
against the power of their invader, and t 
triumph, when the milder season permits: 
their activity. 

Among insects, the ant, and the con 
fly, seek shelter in repose, against a sm 
degree of cold. The snail and the toad, 
a the same stupefaction. Among the 
serpent tribe, many dre rendered so come 
pletely torpid, by high degrees of cold, that. 
they become brittle, and in this state they 
way easily be broken, but they die, if the 
breach take place near a vital patt. Among. 
animals, the dormouse, the marmotte, and 
others, shew that the more perfect animals; 
as we affect to call them, are subject to the 
same torpidity, from the same cause. 

Among avimals this occurs at different seat 
sons; those which live on fruits, have eaten- 
sufficient during the season of abundance, _ 
and when their food becomes scarce, they 
retire to sleep. Is the fat which they have 
collected a cause of sleep? Has it narcotié 
properties? It supports life, by suffering a 
slow resumption, whereby it supplies the 
vital organs ; does it not also forbid a trans- 
piration of particles, by which the substanee of” 
the body might be diminished ? 

Ivis certain, that those animals, of which 
the retreats are beneath the snow, sleep till 
that is fully melted ; and rather exceed that . 
period. ‘he white bear, which lives by 
fishing on the shores during summer, aud: 


on the islands of ice during autumn, does _ 
not sink jlo sleep, till the enion of the 


ice islands takes place, and they become so 
steep as to be inaccessible to his prey, the 
seal. ‘The white bear is proof against the 
same degree of cold that stupeties the Black 
bear, whieh lives on honey and vegetable 
food ; against that, also, which affects the 
brown bear, acreature that lives by-the chase 
of animals, all of which, obedient’ to. thé 
impulses of winter, retire to their conceal- 
ments, 
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Sleep is a state of cessation from ordinary 
functions; it allays hunger ; and, though the 
body does not receive food, yet it is capable of 
supporting a long interval without it. We 
cannot say, with strict correctness, ** he who 
sleeps, dines ;” as the French express it: but 
certainly, he who sleeps has less oceasion for 
food than he who wakes. That supreme Iw- 
TELLIGENCE which has arranged all events 
with infinite wisdom, by appointing the cuin- 
cidence of the cessation of hunger with the 
absence of supplies, has provided against 
the sufferings of his creatures. If those which 
now sleep during winter, were alert, and in 
full energy, they would perish from inanition. 
They now experience no such wants, they feel 
no such cravings, they run no such risque. 
It is probable, that the first approaches, and 
gradual accession of their winter sleep, is 


marked by the same gentle placidity and even 
enjoyment, as precedes our nightly repose. 
Their somnolency is no disease, implies no 
pain ; but is the refuge of weariness, and the 
asylum. of languor. 

“Man himself, the most perfect of animals, 
is subject to the same effects, when the degree 
of cold is such as toenforce them. In Poland 
and Russia, nothing is more common than 
fora person to be told, that one of his mem- 
bers is frozen: observers discover it, but he 
himself is not aware of it. He feels nothing but 
an agreeable sensation. On other occasions, 
op ressed by benumbing cold, he is seduced by 
a delicious inclination to sleep ; he complains 
of his friends, who rouse him, and torment 
him, by preventing his enjoyment of that re- 
pose of which the first symptoms are so exqui- 
site. ** Let me close my eyes,—a moment!” 
stys he: and if his companions let him close 
his eyes, he sleeps, —to wake mo more. 

“The parts which are frozen may be 
restored to soundness, by gradual 
and proper assistance. If these be delayed, 
the parts which have retained their vitality 
throw off the dead member ;—if they be too 

idly urged, the distension of the vessels on 
which they act becomes fatal: if gradually 
employed, all succeeds well, The frozen 
part should first be subjected to a degree of 
cold somewhat less than that which has sur- 
prised it, such as friction with snow, orimmer- 
sion into melting ice: as the chill diminishes 
slowly, the warmth of another member of the 
same body, contributes essential seitice, and 
at length a cautions accession of water, gent- 
ly increasing in warmth, completes the cure. 
“There is no setting bounds to the gapabili- 
ties of art: the bear, a large animal, wakes 
after having been set to sleep by the influence 
of cold: if man be set to’sleep by the same 
influence, for an equal length of time, might 
not art awake him, by stimulating his vital 
wers, of themselves unable to revive? Hal- 
er regretted much, that no endeavours were 
made to bring this to the test, on the body 
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of a man who appeared to have been surprised 
by a body of frozen snow, from which, on its 
thawing, he was taken, without any marks of 
absolute death on his person. 

Tt is indeed possible, that there may be cire 
cumstances under which, after a long sleep, 
a man may reyive like a dormouse or a mar« 
motte: he may, for a certain time, possibly, 
derive supplies of nourishment from the fat of 
his body, like the bear; and the functions of 
life, which, during every night, are almost 
suspended, yet revive in the morning, may, 
aftera much Jonger supense, resume their ac- 
tivity. But, what says Nature, to this? 

Professor Mangali, at Pavia, not longago, 
made experiments on this subject, by means 
of monkies recently taken in the Alps. It is 
true, that the balk of these animals is not 
equal tothat of a bear or of a man ; and bulk 
is Of consequence, where the powers of fri- 
giditv are in question. Nevertheless the ob- 
servations made by the learned professor are 
curious, and they may form a proper continu. 
ation of the speculations we have presented to 
our readers. 

Dec. 1, 1803, there were brought to me 
at Milan three male monkies, taken in the 
Alps which separate the territory of Chiavenna 
from that of the Grisons. One of the three was 
a little awake: I preserved it two years, in 
order to study its habits. The other two 
were in the lethargic state. —The same day I 
weighed the latter, in order to ascertain how 
much of their weight they lost ina given time 
of constant lethargy: one weighed 25 Mi- 


lanese ounces; the other 22 ounces 3 deniers. 
At first they seemed as if totally deprived of 
life; they were rolled up like a ball, with 
the nose applied to the anus, the eyes closed, 
the tecth locked, and they felt perfectly cold 
when handled.—When pinched, however, 
or shaken, they gave unequivocal signs of 
irritability; and sometimes, though rarely, 
I perceived a feeble dilatation and a successive 
sinking in the flanks, or other signs of a lan- 
guishing respiration. 

The two monkies remained in the most 
— lethargy until January 3d, 1804, 

vaumur’s thermometer, placed in the room 
where they were, having varied from five to 
hine degrees above zero, on the evening of 
this day the largest awoke, and removed from 
its companion, in order to find a place where 
it might be more seeure from the cold—As 
scon as J saw that it was awake, I weighed 
both; and I found that the largest had lost 
18 deniers of its weight; the other }72. At 
the end of 24 hours, the monkey which had 
awoke, again fell into a lethargy, and remain- 
ed in this state until the 11th; the tempera- 
ture of the room being from 5 to 8 degrees. 
Op the 1/th in the evening, the external 
temperature being about 4 degrees, I exposed 


the same animal to the open air on the frame 
of my window. In a short ime it began 4. 
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tremble and give signs of pain. I also re- 
marked a small indication of breathing ; and 
fearing lest a greater cold should wake it en- 
tively, 1 replaced it in us bed in about an 
hour. Lp spite of my precaution its respira- 
tion became more frequent. In fact, two 
hours afterwords L found it almost entirely 
awake; but a had not removed from its 
place, and it soon fell asleep again. Other 
experiments awoke it again some days after- 
wards, and it returned for the fourth time to 
its lethargic state in about 24 hours. 

I have said that more than once [ saw une- 
quivocal sigus of a very slow respiration. I 
was anvigus to ascertain, by experiments and 
repeated observations, if this respiration was 
regularly periodical. Consequenily, on the 
4th of February, at vine o’clock im the even- 
ing, I placed the smallest monkey under a 
bell-glass, the edges of whivi: were in sonre 
very clear lime-water. In the midst of the 
beil-glass was a pedestal, on which was a 
concave piece of wood where the monkey lay 
asin anest. 1 took care that the water was 
exactly of a level within and without the bel!- 
glass at the moment of immersion ; and on 
the 5th of February, at nine o'clock in the 
morning, L found that it had risen about 
three lines in the inside of the bell-glass, 
aud pellicle was formed at its suriace. 
Tt pow rs ained to examine the state of the 
coutwved under the bell-glass, and the na- 
ture or une pellicle. 

Lo tred the air with Voltas celebrated cus 
hometer, and L found that it had lost a part 
fits some drops of nitric acid, 
oured ige pelucie, produced a very 
cf cere’, liberating carbome acid. 
mnvinced ine, that, 
velethagic sleep, respiration is not 
Sul 1: Waeuce may be presumed that 
Clic continues, bet with a languor 
prooovboned to that of respiration, I have 
since been couvinced of this, by examining 
wal a good micryuscope the Wings of bats in 
the lethargic staie , 

The smallest of uy two menkies continu- 
ing in the most profound lethargy, ou examin- 
ing it with attention, I perceived a very fee- 
ble alternate depression and rising in its flanks. 
I took my watch, and ascertained that these 
unequivacal signs of respiration were renewed 
at intervals of four minutes or four minutes 
and a half, and that there were 14 in an 
hour; whereas, when the animal was perfect- 
ly awake, they were about 1500. 

Such is the law to which these animals are 
subject iv one of the principal organic fune- 
tions in their natural lethargy, which 1 call 
their preservative lethargy, in order to distin- 
guish it from that produced by an excessive 
cold: this is generally followed by gangrene 
and death, and on that account I think it 
should be called a moréa/ Jethargy. 


If it excite surprise that F placed the mon- 


| kies in a temperature of six or nine degrees, I 


answer, that in general the mammifere sub- 
| Jeet to periodical lethargy hide themselves in 
| holes where the temperature is mild: without 
this precaution they would be awakened by 
| the pain which the cold would occasion ; and 
if they were not able to avoid it they would be 
| seized by the mortal lethargy, when gangrene 
and death would succeed. 

Indeed, having frequently, during the wine 
ter, visited a famous grotto in this department, 
in which were several hundred torpid bats, I 
ascertained wi h a good Reaumur’s thermome- 
ter, that the temperature of this grotto was 
eonstantly above nine degrees. We may be 
convinced that the temperature of the holes 
they dig is the same, when we reflect on 
their depth, on the care with which they 
close up the entrance, andon their strewing 
their beds with hay. We must also observe, 
that their fat contributes much to protect them 
from cold. It is true they inhabit places 
covered with snow for several months ; buat 
this snow is useful, as it hinders the frost’ 
from penetrating to them. 

A moderate temperature is necessary for 
the continuation of the preservative lethargy 5 
animals snbject to it feel pain, and ate 
awakened by an increased cold; they tremble, 
and show the most ardent deésite to find a 
place where they can be secure from it ;—of 
this I have been frequently canvinced, 

At the end of December, 1799, some spi- 
ders in my apartment were awakened by the 
sharpness of the eold, and they tarned to all 
corners where they inight avoid it. 

On the morning of Feb. 4th, 1803, [ found 
upon the sole of my window a common bat, 
dead. ‘This poor animal tiad been torpid 
during some months in a hole of an adjoining 

»wall, and had been, no doubt, awakened b 
the intense cold of the preceding night, whic 
was 11 degrees. It had flown to my chamber 
window with the hope of getting in ; but its. 
wings having been too torpid to enable it to 
Ay further, on being disappointed, it was at- 
tacked with the mortal le:hargy, and died. 

To return to my observations on the mone 

kies:—Feb. Sth, having again weighed them, 
I found the smallest weighed 21 ounces; the 
second 22 ounces and 21 deniers. The small 
one, from the first time [ had weighed it un- 

“til Feb 5th had only awoke once, on Jan. 4th, 
and continued awake 24 hours. The loss of 
its weight, therefore, since Jan. Ist, was redue 
ced to about’ g deniers, while the largest, 
which had awoke several times, had lost 33 
deniers in the same interval. This difference 
of weight proves evidently that the 
fat of these animals is very useful: not 

| only do they consume a part of it during their 

-lethargie state, but they are also fed by it in 

' the intervals of being awake from a Jowexed 
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ar increased temperature. Feb Sth, having 
the largest of the monkies on a pedestal, 
aud covered it with a bell glass, the edges of 
which rested on a receiver filled with lime- 
water, I fixed my eyes upon it for an hour, 
in order to have a better view of the pheeno- 
mena of respiration ; | was convinced beyond 
adoubt, that during this time the motions of 
inspiration and expiration were repeated 15 
times distinctly, at three intervals of four or 
five minutes each. On the same day, at nine 
o'clack in the evening, I placed the small 
monkey ypon the outside of my window in a 
bed of hay. It remained for some time im- 
moreable, simply giving those signs of a lan- 
wishing respiration which always continues 
but in an hour I perceived 
that its respiration became more frequent, 
and that it appeared rather asleep than torpid ; 
so that the external temperature, which was 
three degrees and a half above zero, instead 
of diminishing the respiration, had considera- 
bly increased it. I would have left it an 
heur longer in the same situation ; but obser- 
ying that us respiration continued to increase, 
and perceiving, on touching it, that the heat 
of its body was greatly increased, I withdrew 
it, and returned it toits usual place in the 
wom. I flattered myself that it would not 
waken entirely ; but having visited it about 
ten a’elock, I found it not only awake, but 
gaw that it had resumed its natural heat and 
vivacity : it leaped suddenly from its nest and 
hid itself among the hay, as if to avoid the 
cold, or any other accident which might 
interrupt its gentle lethargy. Hence it follows, 
that less time is required to bring monkies 
gut of torpidity than to plunge them into it. 
e other monkey, which I had placed under 
the beli-glass, assumed in its little cradle a 
position to preserve itself from the coid, and 
sontinued to give signs of respiration 14 or 15 
dimes in an hour. I alse observed, that the 
water had risen in the bell-glass, and that a 
pellicle of carbonate of lime was formed. 
Feb. Gth, the thermometer in the room 
being at 6° or 7°, at one P, M., the external 
temperatnre having risen to 73°, resolved 
w expose the torpd monkey, which had 
heen under the bell-glass, upon the sole of 
way window, My object was, to ascertain 
if the action of cold, when it increased in- 
sensibly, would produce on the animal the 
same effects which a sudden transition pro- 
duced, although there was no difference 
between the temperature of the room and 
that of the external atmosphere. For two 
hours and a half the monkey exhibited no 
increased signsof life; but abaut six o'clock 
] perceived some indications of a strong respi- 
ration. The night approaching, the ther- 
tometer gradually fell, sa that on the outsi:te 
of the window the thermometer was at 4 
only, At tus momept] saw the monkey 
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agitated by convulsive movements as if from 
pain: it afterwards stretched itself in its 
cradle, its respiration increased gradually 
until it appeared no longer to be torpid, but 
rather asleep, At seven o'clock it respired 
16 times per minute, wheres while in a 
torpid state it respired only 15 times an hour. 
The heat of its body, as tried by the ther- 
mometer, increased with the frequency of 
respiration, so that by half-past nine o'cloek 
it was perfectly awake. 

Convineed by this experiment that the 
action of cold, although it increases almost 
insensibly, occasions pain to animals in a 
state of torpidity, [I returned the monkey to 
its bed of hay. I tried to make it walk upow 
the carpet, but it canld not use its hind legs; 
which were torpid from having been so far 
from the body. 

Feb. 20th, at seven o'clock in the morning, 
I'tried another experiment with the largest 
torpid monkey: I placed it outside my wins 
dow in a vessel surrounded by ice and muriate 
of lime. This mixture produced so intense 
a cold in the receiver, that the thermometer 
I placed in it fell to 7° below zero. This 
sudden traygsition did not exeite any sudden 
convulsive movements in the monkey: in 
half an hour I observed it to give signs of 
pain. | observed increasing signs of respiras 
tion and expiration, which must have fatigned 
it much. It was eleven o'clock, however, 
before it was completely awake, ‘The cold 
continued very sharp, and it tried to escape 
from it several times, by mpving from side ta 
side in great pain throughout the night. | 
visited it several times, and found it always 
trembling: its eyes were half closed. Jt did 
not sleep, however, although I left it exposed 
to the same cold tili nine o'clock next morn- 
ing. I am convinced that a sharper cold 
would in a short time have plunged it inta 
that lethargy which is followed by death, 


The professor has made other experiments 
on animais in a natural state of torpidity, 
the result of which cannot but be interesting : 
but for these we must wait his publication of 
their results. 

Sitting,” say the Hindoos, is better 
than walking; sleep, than sitting; and 
death than sleep.” If they knew the effects 
of a northern winter they would interpose a 


middle term between sleep aud death, ~~ 


is as necessary for the body, as food: and a 
animals sleep, though at different times of the 
day or night, Sleep contributes to strength 5 


‘yet what it contribuges positively, it is not 


easy txdiscover, Jt enwraps the whole per- 
son, yet those who dream of great activity 
and exertion, are not refreshed by sleep.—We 
conclude, then, that sicep, though one of the 
most ordinary, is one of the most perplexing 
operations of naivre, 
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THE GATHERER. 


1 am but a Gatherer and Disposer of other Men's 
Su—sWortor, 


No. VIl. 
Inventor of the Method of teaching the 
Deaf and Dumt. 

It is the fate of many ingenious men, to 
whom the world is under great obligations¢ to 
be forgotten, as the original discoverers of 
beneficial arts, fot which others are afterwards 
patronised and rewarded, 

The Abbés de ’Epée and Sicard, have 
enjoyed the credit due to the invention of the 
admirable att of enabling the deaf and dumb 
to convey their sentiments by speech, But, 
it appeats from the journals of the time, that 
sv long ago as June 11th, 1740, M. Pereyra, 
a Jew by descent, but a Spaniard by birth, a 
man of remarkably mild and conciliating man- 
gers, read to the French Academy a memoir 
on this subject. A report was made on this 
memoir, the 2d of July following, by Messrs. 
Dortous de Mairan, Buffon, and Ferrein. 
They highly praised the author. The Mer- 
cures for March and April 1750, are to the 
same cffect, The Gatherer takes a pleasure 
in yielding honour to whom honour is due ; 
and in presenting for the gratitude of man- 
kind the name of Pereyra. 


England ewempt from dangerous Reptiles. 

Britain cannot -sutficiently congratulate 
itself on that great degree of freedom ftom 
Gangerous reptiles which it enjoys. The 
country is now so well cultivated, that little 
shelter is afforded to them: and if there were 
wolves in our island now, they could net long 
continue unknown or undestroyed. We have 
indeed, adders, and other venomous crea- 
tures, but their powers are feeble compared 
with those of their kind in hot climates. 
An instance or two of the hazards to which 
some places are exposed, may enable those 
who are happily exempt from such evils to 
value their happiness, and to express becoming 
gratitude for it. 

Among the séveral kinds of adders which 
are to be found in the Indies, some are of so 

tnicious a nature, that, whenever they 
infect any person, he dies in an_ instant, 
without the least hope of relief. Of this kind 
afe the greenones, of the coast of Malabar. 

They are not above an inch thick, but 5 
or 6 feet long, and from their greenish colour 
they are not easily to be discerned in the 


grass and bushes, where they lie lurking to 
seize epon such as pass by, and commonly 
endeavour to fasten ¢ither un their eyes, noses, 
of ears. 
The poison of these perniciots creatures 
ng so volatile, and of so subtil a nature, 
as to be soon conveyed to the heart, often 


The Gatherer, 
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times before it is possible to apply proper 


antidotes, a gfteat many die miserably fot 
want of present conveniency to obviate the 
evil, before it seizes their vitals. 

It is upon this score that we have seey 
some of the Indians, Who were sensible of 
their present danger on such an ocgasioh, 
cut themselves off immediately that membet 
which they knew to be infeeted by the poison, 
Of this IL remember an instance, says Delon, 
acertain Naher, during my stay at Tillithery, 

This gentleman being a little overcome by 
the tary or palm-tree wine, found one of t 
small green adders, (the most pernicious kind 
of all) which he took by the tail, and played 
with her so long, till she found means to bite 
him in the finger. The Naher, notwith« 
standing he was in drink, being sensible of 
the present-danger of losing his life, killed 
the adder, and in an instant cut off his fin 

‘« What a virtue is promptitude, where 
delays are so dangerous!” ‘The natutalisty 
and the moralist, may adopt the exclamation, 

Is it true, that Ireland at present has neis 
ther venomous reptiles, nor ever harmless 
frogs in it? And if true, what is the feal 
cause ?—For, as to the blessing of St. Patricks 
—Valeat quantum valere potest. 


William Penn ascauited by a Duellist. 

In William Penn’s treatise entitled Me 
Cross, No Crown, p. 148, he mentions 
his having been, before he professed the corm 
munion he was now of, in danger from an 
assault on a point of honour. ‘' I was once 
myself in France set upon about eleven at 
night (as J was walking to my dodging) b 
a person that way-laid me, with his nak 
sword in his who demanded satig/ac- 
tinn of me, for taking no notice of him, at 
atime when he civilly) sdluted me with his 
hat? Though the truth was, I saw him not 
when he did it. I will suppose he had killed 
me (for he made several passes at me) orl 
inmy Defence had killed him, when L diss 
armed him: I ask any man of Understanding 
and Conscience, if the whole Ceremony were 
worth the Life of one man, considering the 
Dignity of the Nature, and the Importance 
of the Life of man, both with respect to 
God his Creator, Himself, and the benefit 
of Civil Society?” 

Are any further particulars known cons 
cerning this rencontre, which might have 
deprived the world of a man afterwards :@ 
highly esteemed among his society, and so 
laudable, asa citizen, a legislator, and a 
governor? ———In what a wretehed state were 
the manners of the French ration, and the 
police of the city (of Paris?) where this 
incideat happened! And yet, nodoubt, the 
French boasted ther, as they have since 
boasted of their nation, as the truly great, the 
civilized,huimane, polite, -—and, what not? 
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POETRY. 


A FRAGMENT. 


Oh! when I die,—the coward nature cries— 
When this world fades betore my closing eyes, 
Sof may T sink upon some faithful breast, 
And there my faint heart tremble into rest. 


May tenderest friendship waitaround miy bed, 

Yet not one bitter tear of gricf be shed 5 

And while the last farewell is fondly given, 

Oh! may my spirit wing ker flight to heav'n! 
Fei. 1808. CAROLINE. 


Poctry.—Vestry-Hammer of St. Clement Danes, &'c, (572 


FRERK TRANSLATION OF SOME LATIN LINES 
BY PORTIN,. 


Ah! wou'd the fates, who tore thee from my arms, 
In all the plenitude of youthful charms, 

Grant my fond pray’r, beyond the verge of day, 
My disencumber'd soul should wing its way, 

If in those realms of bliss we may review 
Those kindred spirits who on earth were true 3 
If once again to breathe our mutual vows, 

And love for endless ages, heaven allows, 

To rise triumphant from the darkling tomb, 
Approving seraplis shoud my course illume ; 
Thro’ pathless tracks untrodden and unknown, 


THE VESTRY-HAMMER OF ST. CLEMENT DANES. | I'd seek my bride, and claim her as my own. 


Malleolus loquitur ad Reciorem, 
Two eent’ries past I’ve for Order been bawling, 
Noram, even yet, worn out by my calling: 
Though, while matters parochial are hotly debated, 
I've frequently been roughly handled and treated ; 
Por, truth to relate, sad confusion and riot 
Assail my exertions to keep neighbours quiet! 
Till venting my rage, I at last thunder down, 
In the name of the Church, in the name of the 
Crown. 
No wonder my carcase appears so. much hack'd, 
For, by knocking and thund’ring, I'm here and 
there crack’d! 
But, Domine Rector, I’ve news to relate, 
Whereby you'll perceive how much chang’d is my 
state; 
A friend has bedeck'd me ;—again tight and fast, 
For two ceni’ries more I shall certainly last ; 
I am silver'd so gay, and am render’d so smart, 
That, thanking my patron with true honest heart, 
I will banish despair—and will ever regale 
Our vestry Philippics, with, Silence, pray hail! * 
Till or Order or Reason ascendancy gains 
Allover the parish of St. Clement Danes : 
Or till, rotten with labour, with fate and with age, 
I am dwindled to dust like the Hero and Sage ! 
®@ The presidential hammer for commanding 
silence in the vestry room of this parish has been 
employed for that special purpose upwards of two 
hundred years. It is of very stout box, has 
for arms a crown and full blown rose, with the 
letters E. and R., (supposed Elizaleihh Regina) ; 
it bears the date of 1508; and, except a crack 
or two, is in tolerable preservation. To prevent 
this Order-working vehicle, that hath so much 
* the privilege of antiquity upon it,’’ from fur- 
ther fa.ling to decay, Mr. ‘Twycross, of New- 
castle Street, one of the present overseers, has 
recently very strongly mounted it with three sil- 
ver hoops, and presented it to the vestry with 
these appropriate words engraved on the middle 
hoop, from our immortal Shakespeare (who was 
contemporary with the hammer), Si- 
zence, Hair! 


A DIALOGUE BETWEEN ARAPHILL AND CASTARA® 
A, Castara, you too findly court 
The silken peace with which we cover'd are ; 
Unquiet time may for his sport 
Up from its iron den rowse sleepy warre. 


C. Then, in the language of the drum, 
I will instruct my yet affrighted eare. 
All woman shal! in me be dumbe, 
If I but with my Araphill be there. 


A, If fate, like an unfaithful gale, 
Which, having vow'd to th’ shipa faire event, 
O’ th’ sudden rends her hopefull saile, 
Blow ruine, will Castgra then repent ? 


C. Love shall, in that tempestuous showre, 
Her brightest blossome like the black-thorne 
showe. 
Weak friendship prospers by the powre 
Of fortunne’s sunne: in her winter grow, 
A. If on my skin the noysome skar 
I should o’th'teprosie or canker weare 5 
Or if the sulphurous breath of warre 
Should blast my youth; should F not be 
thy feare? 
C. In flesh may sicknesse horror move, 
But heavenly zeale will be by it refin'’d: 
For then wee'd like two angels love 
Without a sense, and clipeach other’s mind. 


A. Were it not impious to repine, 
*Gainst rigid fate I should direct my breath; 
That two must be, whom heaven did joyne 
In such a happy ene, disjoyn'’d by death. 
C. That's no divorce. Then shall we see 
The rites in life were types o’th’marriage 
State ; 
Our soules on earth contracted be, i 
But they in heaven their nuptia!s consume 
mate. 


Habington's Casiara, edit. 410. 1034, p. €2. 
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SONNET. 


The traveller, who explores an unknown waste, 

And wearied, wanders o’er a boundless way, 
Eager the comforts of his home to taste ; 

Yet wondering what occasions his delay ! 
If chance some fellow-traveller he views, 

Who tells him, that misguided he pursues 
An erting course, how drooping and forlorn 

He measures, with his anxious gazes, back 
The useless steps he took: but soon upborne 

By hope anew, seeks out a truer track. 


So I, seduced by novelty, had stray’d 

Far from the scenes where calm contentment 
dwelt; 

Where oft by friendship, oft by love betray’d, 
Pleasures flow by untasted and unfelt; 

And while adown my cheek repentant tears 
Made me neglect the waste of many years, 

She snacth’d me far from error’s fatal maze 5 
Taught me how best life’s blessings to employ, 

To scenes of nobler aim my thoughits to raise, 
Where mortal cares are lost in endless joy. 


EPITAPH ON FREDERIC THE GREAT. 
[From the French, by Dr. Beattie.) 


He every human talent misemploy’d, 
And men at once delighted and destroy'd ; 
Savage in action, but a sage in rhyme, 
Each virtue sung, ane practis’{ every crime ; 
The scorn of Venus, but of Mars the pride, 
He fill’d hiscountry, and the world with strife ; 
Thousands for him in honour’s bed have died, 
But from his own not one e’er sprung to life. 


TO LAURA. 


Can the harmoniz’d tints which the rainbow 
adorn 
The complexion of Laura outvie, 
Or the dew-drop, enrich’d by the blushes of morn, 
The lustre that melts in her eye? 


Can the golden light sited when the sun’s dying 
gleams 
The cup of the tulip illume, 
Excel the soft radiance that o'er her face beams, 
When a rosy smile heightens its bloom ? 


Ah! no; all that nature or art can combine 
Is surpass’d by the blaze of her charms 5 

And far above others that mortal will shine 
That enfolds this proud prize in his arms.’ 


T envy not canopied monarchs their throne, 
‘Their sceptre and glittering train ; 

Bat I envy the man that calls Laura his own, 
Tho’ a cottage be all his domain. H. 


Poetry. —Songss €tc, in the Exile; 
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SONGS, ETC. FROM THE EXILBs 
Song. —Count Calmar, 
How often will proud ‘memory trace, 
When I, the last of Calmar’s race, 
Inheriting my native land, ‘ 
Beheld enslav'd a hapless band, 
Who, slow and sullen, bent their stubborn knee, 
And sigh'd for heaven's best boon—lear liberty { 
Oppression’s sons,’ I cried, your'e free, 
“ T come to give you liberty 
Awhile amaz'd, 'tweea hope and fear, 
Dubious the silent crowd appear ; 
Then shouts of joy proclaim—" We're free! We're 
free!" 
Hail, sweetest boon of heaven, hail liberty 4 
Thus freedom, with heroic fire, 
Can e’en degenerate minds inspire. 
Since her glorious call attends, 
Valour her daring plan defends, 
Freedom by force o'erthrown can never be, 
Mail, swectest boon of heaven, hail liberty | 
Recitative, and 4ir.—Catharine. 
She’s gone !—a daughter's gone to save 
A banish'd father from an early grave! 
Hope her support, and heav’n her guide, 
No fears can turn her steps aside, 
Nought can o’ercome her filial love, 
Eager she rushes on to move, 
With lowly suit, and bended knee, 
The royal breast to clemency. 
Around may gentle zephyrs play, 
To cheer the trav’ller on her way! 2 
And oh! may ev'ry pitying power 
Befriend her in that anxious hour, 
When Alexina on her knee 
Invokes the royal clemency ! 
Song.—Count Calmar, 
In days of yore ! on Pavia’s plain, 
When haughty France encounter’d Spain, 
Fortune awhile ia equal balance held 
The rage, the woes, the slaughter of the field. 
But brave Castilians fir'd, 
By patriot zeal inspir'd, 
Like kuights of old, impetuous, wild, and free, 
Rush’d on, and cried :—‘* For Spain and Chivalry.” 
In open battle, not betray’c, 
Proud Gallia’s king was pris'ner made ; 
But Spain soon feeling for a fue o’erthrown, 
Restor'’d the captive monarch to his crown, 
Por brave Castilians fir’d, 
By courtesy inspir'd, 
Like knights of old, will die, e’er tarnished see 
‘The sacred names of ** Spain and Chivalry.” 
Song.—Servitz. 
Young Lobski said to his ugly wife, 
off till to-morrow to fish, my life. 
Says Mrs. Lobski, ** I’m sure you a’nt’, 
But you brute you are going to galitvant.” 
What Mrs. “obski said was right; 
Gay Mr. Lobski was out ali night; 
He ne’er went to fish, ’tis known very well, 
But where he weat I shall not tell. 
Next morning Mr. Lobski knew 
He had cuught no fish, so he bought a few, 
Thinks he my wife won’t smoke my plot, 
Aud she will bite, tho’ the fist did not. . 
When Lobski to his sponse drew near, 
what sport have you had, my dearv* 
«The river,” says he, ** is full of water-rats, 
* So I've only caught you a dozen sprats.” 
A dozen sprats, base man,” says she, 
What, catch in the river the of the sea? 
“ You may draw a long line, Mr. Lobski, I know, 
Bat’tis Clear you cau draw a iuch lenger bow.'” 
Let ali men whoare frail in flesh, ; 
Observe sait water is not fresh, 
For v ives thei husbands wil condemn, 
Whe tink with sprais to gudgeow them, 
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OBSERVANDA INTERNA. 
Nationa! Delt. —An account, shewing what has 
been redeemed of the national debr, the land-rax, 
and imperial loan, to the Ist November, 1808. 
Redeemed by annual million, &.€72,202,258 


Ditto on account of loans...... 71,533,608 
Ditto by land-tax.............. 23,156,429 
Ditto by i percent. per ann. on 

imperia) loan .......-..- 910,087 
Stock transferred by life annuities, 

up to 27th Oct. 1808........ 226,602 


Total......£168,029,684 

The sum to be expended in the ensuing 

quarter is.. .. £2,690,673 11s. 2d. 

City Address and His Majesty's Answer.— 
(Compare Panorama, Vol. V. p. 397.)—The 
eommon council of London, assembled on 
Thursday, Oct. 27, to receive the king’s answer 
to their address, on the subject of the convention 
which terminated the campaign in Portugal, hav- 
ing read the answer, the following was resolved : 
That his majesty’s answer be entered on rhe 
journals ; that at the same time this court cannot 

rbear declaring it as their opinion, that the ad- 
dress and petition presented to his majesty by this 
eourt on Wednesday the 12th instant, was con 
@eived inthe most dutiful and respectfulterms ; that 
it is the undoubted right of the subject to petition, 
and that this right ought at all times to be freely 
exercised in all matters of public grievance, without 
abstruction or reproof.—That they are, therefore, 
at a loss to know by what construc'ion of their 
said petition, however strained or perverted, his 
majesty's advisers could attribute to them any 
intention or desire ** to pronoance judgment, 
without previous investigation.” —That they ar- 
equally at a loss to know why his majesty’s ad- 
visers should have deemed it necessary to remind 
them, “ that it was inconsistent with the princi- 
ples of British justice,” unless to throw an un- 
merited od.um on this corporation, and raise a 
barrier between them and the crown, on all oc- 
casions where their object is free and constitu- 
tienal inquiry.—That had this coust refrained 
from expressing to his majesty their feelings at the 
humiliating termination of the campaign in Por- 
tugal, they must have cease‘! ta feel—to think— 
to act as Britons, and have shewn themselves un- 
susceptible of that patriotism So essentially neces- 
sary for the preservation of their liberties—the 
maintenance of their national honour—and tke 
independence and security of his majesty’s crown 
and dominions.—They cannot, therefore, suffi- 
ciently express their concern, that they should, 
by any susgestions, have met with obstruction 
and reprehension in the exercise of this undoubt- 
ed and invaluabie right.—That they particularly 

that his majesty should have been advised 
$0 express a hope ‘‘ that recent occurrences would 
kaye convinced them that his majesty is at all 
times ready to institute inquiries on occasions in 
Which the character of the country, or the honour 
ef his majesty’s arms, is concerned ; andthat the 
interposition of the city of London could not be 
inducing his majesty to direct due 
inquity iffo a transaction, which had disappoint- 
ed the hopes and expectations of the nation.” 


Observanda Interna—National Debt. Court of Inquiry. 
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Because it appears,that during the eventful pe- 
riod of the last 15 years, various enterprizes and 
expeditions have een undertaken, ** in which 
the character of the country, and the honour of 
his majesty’s arms, were concerned,” which have 
grievously failed, and ‘disappointed the hopes 
and expectations of the nation,” and into which, 
“* due inquiry ” has not been made. That in one 
of the recent occurrences to which his mayjesty’s 
answer refers, it isnot known éven at the present 
moment by whose advice the commander-in-chief 
was appointed, or on what account such com- 
mander was sciected. That during all these calami- 
tous events, and wasteful profusion of blood and 
treasure, the public burthens have been patiently 
born, and his majesty has not been called upon by 
** the interposition of the city of London” (if 
their humble supplication must be so termed) to 
institute inquiries into these failures ; although it 
appears to them that such “ interposition” might 
have been highly necessary and beneficial to the 
country, and by promoting ‘‘ due inquiry,” pre- 
cluded the necessity of their late application. 
That during these unhappy reverses, and while 
his majesty’s subjects submitted to so many priva- 
tions, the most shameful and scandalous abuses 
and peculations have prevailed, into which due 
inquiry has not been made so as to bring to justice 
such great public delinquents —That whoever ad- 
vised his majesty te put so unfavourable and un- 
warrantable a constructionon their late petition, 
has abused the confidence of his sovereign, and is 
equally an enemy to his majesty and the just 
rights of his people.—That they do not attribute 
guiltto any one, much less do they pronounce 
judgment without previous investigation. They 
ask for investigation,—prompt and rigid investi- 
gation, and the punishment of guilt wheievér 
it may be found. 

Staffordshire Meeting.—On Friday, Nov. 11, a 
very numerous meeting of the freeholders of the 
county of Stafford was held at the Shire Hall, for 
the purpose of taking into consideration a petition 
and address to his majesty relative tothe conven- 
tion of Ciritra, in consequence of a requisition to 
the high sheriff for that purpose, when the follow- 
ing resolutions were unanimously carried: Re- 
solved ; I. That a petition to his majesty, for the 
purposes mentioned in the requisition, is, in the 
judgment of this meeting, unnecessary and in- 
expecient.—I], That the freeholders now assem- 
bled gratefully acknowledge his majesty’s paternal 
goodness and wisdom, in having been graciously 
pleased to institute a full and comprehensive inqui- 
ry into all the causes and circumstances of a trans- 
action which has so much disappointed the hopes 
and expectations of the nation. 

An account of the various addresses relative to 
the convention of Cintra will be found in our 
Register of Events. 

Court of Inquiry—The members of the board, 
convened by virtue of his majesty’s warrant, ase 
sembled on Monday, Nov. 14, in the great hal 
of Chelsea i‘uspital, to inquire into the circum- 
stances that led tu the convention of Cinua.— 
President, general Sir D. Dundas.—Members : ge- 
neral earl Moira, D. Craig, and lord Heathfield ; 
lieutenant-generals earl Pembroke, Sir G. Nugent, 
and O. Nichols. —.We forbear detailing the pro- 
ceedings until the inquiry is terminated. 
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Population.-From the population abstract, 
not long since published by order of the House of 
Commons, it appears, that of the total number 
of malesin Great Britain, about | in 27 is in the 
army and militia; Lin 114, or 20 out of 210 are 
‘either in the atmy, navy, orseamen in the mer- 
chants’ service. In the sea-ports there are 132 
females to 100 males, and in the manufacturing 
towns 113 females to 100 males. The total of the 
male population in Great Britain is: 5,459,292, 
and of females, 5,492,354; which is the propor- 
tion of 100 females to 99 males. The chances of 
war with respect to one sex are balanced against 
the diseases which the other sex is exposed to, 


Recent Arrival of Spanish Sheep and Shep- 
herds.—The Spanish sheep, which have lately 
arrived in this country, came as a present from 
the Grand Junta to His Majesty. There were 
2,500 sent: 700 of themdied on their journey ; 
their skins have arrived within these few days. 
Those that have atrived alive are at Kew and 
Richmond, and are thriving very well. Thirteen 
shepherds came over with them. Tis Majesty, 
with a princely munificence, has given directions 
for them to remain in this country as long as they 
like, at his expence, They are put under the 
care of Mr. Snarlet, His Majesty's principal gar- 
dener, who has allotted to them a house, called 
the Call-house, situated at the upper end of the 
Queen's garden, near Hyde-Park corner, where 
they prefer sleeping upon straw to beds. Two 
labourers attend them, to procure their food, and 
assist in cooking, &c. They have a pound of meat 
aman provided for their dinners and suppers, and 
are not pleasedif the meat is not very fat ; they 
have it cooked in their-own way, and, in general, 
eat the enormous quantity of a peck of onions at a 
meal. An old sailor, who knows the Spanish 
language, has been procured, for a companion 
and interpreter to them, and by his assistance, 
after every mea!, they stand up, jo:n their hands, 
and put their toes together, while they sing God 
save the King. They also sing a Spanish natio- 
nal air.—The old sailor is furnished with money 
to conduct them about London, and shew them 
such exhibitions and curiosities as may be most 
entertaining. They were highly amused and as- 
tonished with Wesiminster Abbey, and the curio- 
sities to be seen in it. They walk the streets with 
their crooks in their hands, and their grotesque 
appearance attracts the notice of the passengers. 


Increase of Pay in the Naval Hospitals.—In 
order to insure our brave defenders, the navy, 
the best medical assistance, and to encourage me- 
dical gentlemen to enter the navy, where there 
is at present a great scarcity of medical officers, 
government has acceded tothe proposal of the 
commissioners of naval revision, in their seventh 
report, and increased, from the Ist instant, the 
pay and ablowance of the officers of the naval 
hospitals at Portsmouth and Plymouth ; and those 
at Deal and other quarters, now temporary, are to 
be placed on the same footing, while they are 
kept up. We are glad to learn, likewise, that 
on the recommendation of the transpert board, all 
the surgeons to prisoners of war are to have the 
same salary, viz. £500. per annum, witha house, 
goals, candles, &c. or an adequate allowance. 


Vor. V. (Lit, Pan. Dec. 1808.) 
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Westminster Atley, Henry VII's. Chapel, and 
other dilamdated national Buildings In con- 
cluding the account and illustrations of this unique 
and very sumptuous building, I feel solicitous 
that the whole may be found deserving the ap- 
probation of that ‘* Committee of Taste,” under 
whose judicious and enlightened auspices the cha- 
pel is to be renovated, and its exterior walls and 
embellishments restored to their pristine character 
and effect. This important task is worthy of an 
enlighted and affluent nation ; and its completion 
will reflect honour on all the persons who arecon- 
cerned in it. The Gothic or Vandalic destroyers 
of our elegant and interesting buildings have been 
repeatedly and justly censured for a disregard of 
all beauty and grandeur ; therefore, those persons 
who engage themselves in protecting or renova- 
ting such ‘structures, as are ornamental:to the 
country, are entitled to literary praise and nation- 
al honour.—Instead of lavishing thousands of 
pounds on useless projects, and worse than use- 
less individuals, would it not be creditable to a mi- 
nistry and government, to appropriate two or three 
thousand pounds a-vear, to protect and repair our 
great national buildings; and towards the en- 
Couragement of such publications as are honestly 
and laudably appropriated to illustrate their re- 
spective histories and architectural characteristics ? 
The answer must be obvious; andas the Com- 
mittee of Taste is now occasionally employed in'de- 
liberating on subjects of this kind, it is humbly 
recommended to their attention and fostering care. 
—In taking leave of a building, which has at once 
excited my admiration, warmed my fancy, and 
occasioned much investigation, I shall avail my- 
selt of the poet’s words, and exclaim : 


How reverend is the face of this tall pile, . 
Whose ancient pillars rear their marble heads 
To bear aloft its arch’d and pond’rous roof, 
By its own weight made stedfast and immovable, 
Looking tranquillity! CoNnGREVE. 
Britton's Architectural Antiquitie 

*,* We add an earnest request that particular 
atiention be paid to the preservation of the monu- 
ments ; now scandalously defaced and broken. 


Grand Junction Canal.—Tuesday, Nov. 1, the 
half-yearly meeting of thé proprietors of the 
Grand Junction Canal was held at the Crown and 
Anchor tavern, Wm. Praed, Esq. in the chair; 
when a statement of their accounts was laid before 
the company, and the proceedings of the com- 
mittee, sifce the Jast meeting, approved.—Mr. 
Harvey then read a report from the committee to 
the proprietors, which gave a very favourable ac- 
count of the general concerns of the company, 
shewing, that the increasing trade which theg had: 
formerly ventured to anticipate, had been fully 
realised.—It appeared that the tonnagé bad im- « 
creased very considerably since the last meeting - 
The sinking fund had been increased to nept 
£70,000, and bids fair to bring the concerns into 
a more propérous state in a short time.—A divi- 
dend of £2. per cent. clear of property tax, was 
declared’to be made on the 5th of January next.— 
Considering the heavy expenses that had been oc- 
casioned im restoring the aqueduct at Woolverton, 
within the last hulf-year, the general expendity? 
was considered as very modereic.—These was a te- 
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lerable fall mecting, considering the season of 
the year—upwards of sixty sat down to dinner, 
when the usual toasts were drunk; among the rest, 
** Success to the Spansh Patrtvts,”’ with three 
times three. 

Chalk Figure of George ITT.—An equestrian 
figure of his Majesty has lately been tormed in 
chaix on Osmington hills, the property of Mr. 
Wood, opposite the bay of Weymouth. Although 
ifs length is 280, and its height 320 feet, yet the 
likeness of the king is weil preserved, and the 
symmetry of the horse is complete. It forms a 
novel and pleasing object to the pedestrians on the 
Esplanade, but more especially to those who are 
fond of water excursions, as from the bay its view 
ismore complete. It has been carried into effect 
under the direction of Mr. Wood, bookselier, at 
the particular request and sole expence of John 
Rainier, Esq. brother to the late admiral. 

Persian Professor.—A native Moonshi, named 
Monlave Meer Abdon Ali, has been appointed 
Persian Preceptor a: the India Company’s Col- 
lege at Hertford, with a salary of £600 year. 

Lunatic Asylums.—The plan for county Asy- 
tums for Lunatics, in pursuance of the excellent 
act proposed by Mr. C. Wynn, is generally 
adopting througnout the kingdom. At Notting- 
ham the ceremony of opening the asylum was 
conducted with extraordinary solemnity, and, in 
the evening, the president, governors, &c. of the 
hospital, were most splendidly entertained by 
Earl Manners, at Thurland-hall.—To the ever- 
lasting credit of the county of Lincoln, a sum 
exceeding £6000 has been raised in the space of 
one ycar for that excellent and truly besevolent 
institution the Lunatic Asylum.—We request our 
readers to refer to Panorama, Vol. II. page 1255, 
et seq, tor the interesting Report ot a Select Com- 
mittée of the Hon. House of Commons, to en- 
quire into the State of the Criminal aad Pauper 
Lunatics in England and Wales, where will be 
found the number in custody in the different 
gaols, houses of correction, &c. &c. taken from 
returns received from the several counties, dated 
Whitehall, January 20, 1867, and signed by 
C.W. W. Wynn.—lIn the same place» will be 
found a Pian proposed by the Committee for divi- 
sion of the Kingdom into Distnets, for Erection 
of Lunatic Asylams, and Tooughts on the State 
ef Criminal and Pauper Lunatics, excited by the 
measures pursued in the late Parliament. 

Margaie Pier.—Vhe improvements of the pier 
at Margate are at jength determined upon. The 
subscription veoks were closed last month, when 
there appeared to have been collected no less a 
sum than £26,000. This sum is to be expended 
in securing the burricr aud extending the pier 

1909 feet beyond its present boundaries. 

Military have. been issued for 
the formatiwn of a grand depot of artillery and am- 
manition at Weeden, a3 being the most centrical 
part of the kingdom.—A large portion of the ar- 
tillery will be drawn from tne southern district, 
and it is understood thatthe depot, when formed, 
will be second ouly, 1 point of magnitude, to the 
Ruyal Arsenal at Woalwich. 

Northampton lnfirmary.-At the anniversary 
meeting of tse Northampton General Infirmary 
tax the relict of the sick and isme poor of all 
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counties, there was a great appearance of go- 
vernors and subscribers, at the George Inn, (Lord 
Viscount Althorpe, M. P. in the chair,) when the 
report of its present state of the patients admitted 
and discharved, (viz. 778 in, and 1280 out pa- 
tients, of which 1783 were perfectly cured,) and 
of the monic: received and paid, within the last 
year, was lai! before them, and they expressed 
their satisfaction, with the management of this 
noble charity, by which 42,288 persons have been 
cured, and 5678 relieved, since the foundation of 
the old county hospital in 1744. After which the 
governors and subscribers walked in procession to 
the parish church of All Saints, when a sermon 
was preached, on the occasion, by the Rev. R. 
Cherton, Rector of Middleton Cheney, from 
Phillippians iii. 16. ‘* Whereto we have already 
attained, let us walk by the same rule, !et us 
mind the same thing.” A collection was after- 
wards made at the church doors as usual, amount- 
ing to £94. 

Statutes for hiring Servants.—The magistrates 
of Warwickshire, at a late sessions, cametoa 
resolution, that statutes for hiring servants havea 
tendency to promote idleness and immorality 
among servants; and accordingly have recom- 
mended to masters of servants in husbandry not 
to attend such meetings, nor to hire servants 
without characters, 

Insurance Company at Birmingham.—At a 
numerous and respectable meeting of the inhabi- 
tants of Birmingham, it has been resolved to 
establish a company for the insurance of lives, 
and for granting and purchasing annuities, to be 
called the Birmingham Life Insurance and An- 
nuity Office, with a capital of one million, in 
1000 shares, of £1000 each, ten per cent. on 
which is to be advanced in five instalments. The 
leading principles of this institetion are professed 
to be as follow :—Ist. A capital of one million 
has been subscribed, as a security for all the en- 
gazements of the institution, the proprietors tak- 
ing upon themselves the sole responsibility, while 
the insurers participate with them in the profits, 
without any risk.—2d. Jt not only pays the sum 
assured on each life, but at the expiration of 
every seven years appropriates one-third part of 
its profits to increase each policy, in proportion to 
the aggregate amount paid by each person for 
premium, which gives persons assuring at this 
office every reason to expect their representatives 
will receive a very considerable addition to the 
sum insured.—3d. Every proprietor is under the 
necessity of making an assurance, and when it 
drops, a new assurance must be made in its 
place, which gives an edditional st«bility to the 
institution, by a perpetual renovation of policies. 

Portsmouth orks, New Butidings, @c. 
—Ata meeting of the inhabitants of Portsmouth 
and liberties, held atthe Guildhail, to take into 
consideration the report of the committee appoint- 
ed to investigate the plans, proposals, and esti- 
mates, for the intended water-works for those 
towns, Mr. Nicholson’s plan was preferred as. the 
cheapest and best adapted forthe purpese. A 
subscription was immediately opeced, and in 
twenty-four hours the sum wanted (£32,600) 
was raised, and the books were closed. Seventy 
shares of £50 each were likewtse taken condi- 
tionally, in caze the money should ke 
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The King’s Proclamation for Meeting of Par- 
lament.—By His Majesty’s Proclamation, given 
at the Court at the Queen’s Palace, the 23d of 
November, 1808, the Parliament that stood pro- 
rogued to December 8, is further prorogued to 
Monday the L6th of January, 1809, when “ the 
said Parliament shall, on the said 16th day of 
January next, be held and sit for the dispatch of 
divers urgentand important affairs; and the Lords 
Spiritual and Temporal, and the Knights, Citi- 
zens and Burgesses, and the Commissioners for 
Shires and Burghs, of the House of Commons, 
are hereby required and commanded to give their 
attendance accordingly, at Westminster, on the 
said 16th day of January next.” 

Newspapers.—SWere are at a medium publish- 
ed in London every morning 16,000 newspapers , 
and, every evening, about 14,000 ; of those pub- 
lished every other day, there are about 10,000, 
The Sunday newspapers amount to about 25,000; 
and there are nearly 20,000 other weekly papeis, 
producing in all the enormous sum of £245,000. 

Enormous Shark.—A most enormous shark 
was caught by the fishermen at Hastings, Nov. 

18, it was entangled in seventeen of their nets, 
and completely broke them all ; but being wound- 
ed, and nearly spent, they contrived to tow on 
shore this monster of the deep, It measures 30 
feet in Jength, and upwards of 20 in ciscumfe- 
sence, and is supposed to weigh at least ten tons ; 
has four rowsof teeth, and the throat is so large, 
that it could swallow aman with the greatest case, 
it is considered by all who have seen it to be the’ 
largest of the species ever met with in any of the 
seas of Europe. Colonel Bothwell has purchased 
it fur his friend, Mr. Home, the surgeon, of Sack- 
ville-street, who intends to dissect it, and place 
the skeleton in his museum. 

Monument to Wedgwoed.—lt has been resolv- 
ed by the proprietors of the potteries inStaffordshire 
to erect, at Burslem, 2 monument or statue to the 
memory of the late Josiah Wedgewood, Esq. by 
voluntary subscription. The Etruria workmen 
have collected £70, as a just tribute of their res- 
pect to that great and worthy character. 

Ancient Pic Nic.—Sep. 18. Wednesday se’n- 
night, Shelford Bidwell, esq. was elected mayor 

of the borough of The:ford for the year ensuing ; 
on which occasion the usual entertainment to the 
corporation and most respectable inhabitants was 
given; the sources from whence it was (as usual) 
derived, are not unworthy of record: the roast 
beef is provided by the town clerk; the boiled 
beef by the tenant of the tolls of the navigation ; 
the geese by the tenant of the bridge tolls; the 
game and wine is provided by the mayor elect , 
and the keeper of the tavern adjacent to the guild- 
hall, finds the plumb puddings. This is an im- 
memorial custom in the above very ancient bo- 
rough—may it not have been the origin of the pre- 

sent fashionable Pic Nics ? 
Floating Island.—The floating island, which has 
ed from the bottom of Derwent water, Cam- 
berland, three times in che course of about 3O0years, 
ha; recondy appeared above the surface. At first it 
wasof adatk biowa colour, butsoon became cover- 
ed with verdure,—It contains about an acre of 
ground, and is quite stationary. By thrusting a pole 
in several! places tothe depth wf three yards, the wa- 


ter bubbles up; consequently itisof that thickness, 
and unconnected with the bottom. That :t is also 
entirely nvconnectcd with the shore is evident, 4s 
boats have sailed entirely round it, and sounded 
the water wit long poles, without finding the 
bottom. 
AGRICULTORE.——-Present and future State 
of Great Britain,—* Lindeedam no: one of those 
who consider the increased luxury of the country 
as a public benefit, or as any proper criterion of 
public strength and prosperity; yet, when I see 
the great bulk of the people (I speak not of the 
vicious refuse of an overgrown capital) to be bet- 
ter fed, better clothed, better lodged, and better 
educated, than the same class either ever was, 
or now is, in any other part of the world, I can- 
not but look upon the situation of this country to 
be extremely prosperous.—1 am not ignorant that 
our commerce is the parent of our national opu- 
lence ; and that our opulence, rather than the 
number of our people, is the present sinew ot 
our national strength. But should commerce 
ever desert us, as it has deserted all other coun- 
tres in which it once flourished, I am anxious 
that we should still be able to maintain our sia- 
tion as a free people, among the despotic powers 
of Europe. It would be far better for us, to be a 
free nation of labouring peasants, than a nation 
of gentlemen, wearing chains of slavery gilt by 
the gold of commerce.—An improved agriculture 
Is preparatory to, and productive of, an increase 
of population. The time I hope wil! come, when 
an unproductive acre of land will not be fount in 
either of these our fortunate islands ; and when 
that time shail fully come, we shall have food 
within ourselves, for the annual sustenance of 
thirty millions of people at the least, and’with a 
population of thirty millions, w!.at power in Eu- 
rope, what combination of powers, will dare to 
attempt our subjugation ?”——Bishup of Landaff. 
Holderness Agricultural Society.—A must res- 


pectable assemblage of the members of ths 
Holdermess Agricultural Society was present at 
their meeting at Hedon, on the 19th of Sep- 
tember. Previous to the dinner, the following 
question was discussed, viz.—‘‘ What are the 
comparative profits of crops of hemp and flax, 
with respect to each gether, or to crops of curn?—~ 
Is the land on which they are cultivated more or 
less fitted for a succeeding crop ; and what sort of 
land is best adapted to the growth of hemp and 
flax?” A very interesting conversation ensued, 
and it was the opinion of mest who took part ia 
it, that much of the land in Holderness.is suitable 
to the extension of the cultivation of flax, 


Sommercourt Wool Fair.—At Sommercourt 
Michaelmas fair, samples of nearly 30,000 weight 
of wool were produced. Some very fine fleeces 
from the flocks of lord Falmouth, Sir Christophe® 
Hawkins, Mr. Gwatkin, Mr. Robexsts of Newlyn, 
and others, were exhibited. The woolstaplers, 
however, seem to discourage the sale of wool in 
the open competition of a fair, uhinking it more 
theis interest, perhaps, to make private purchases 
from the farmers, of fine and coarse wool at one 
and the same price. The object of the gentle- 
menand farmers, we apprehend, is, to chtaina 


fair price for their woo! in proportion te its quality 
and fineness. —-The Aguculturak Society, by 1ecom- 
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mending the establishment of wool fairs, and by 
the sale of wool at 16 ounces to the pound, as in 
other counties, instead of 18 ounces, as com- 
monly sold in Cornwall, to the prejudice of the 
farmer, have in view to obtain a price adequate to 
the quality of the wool: an, as Cornwall is par- 
ticularly well adapied to the produce of fine wool, 
it is probable that, by obtaining a better price for 
their fine wool, the quantity of fine-woolled sheep 
would be greatly increased, and the commons and 
waste lands very much improved, to the great 
benefit of the community. 

Leicestershire and Rutlandshire Agricultural 
Soctety.—The annual meeting of the members of | 
the Leicestershire and Rutlandshire Agncultural 
Society, was held Oct. 14th, at the Crown inn, 
Leicester, the earl of Moira in the chai :—the 
meeting was most respectably attended. Mr. Hose, 
of Melton produced several samples of wool from 
crosses with the Merino breed: one in particular 
from a new Leicester ewe and Merino ram, for 
the wool of which, if produced in any quantity, 
he had been offered by some eminent manufac- 
turers double the value of the price for Leicester- 
shire wool. 

Caernarvon Society. — The Caernarvonshire 
Agricultural Society, culy appreciating the impor- 
tance of improvement, has appropriated a class 
of premiums to tenants only: those who have 
their farms in the best general state of cultivation, 
and in the neatest and mpst exact order as to 
fences, drains, &c. or who shall drain or im- 
prove the greatest quantity of land, or lay most 
manure, or raise and consume on the farms the 
best crops of turnips orcabbages, or lay down the 
greatest quantity of pasture or hay, or raise the 
greatest number of forest trees, will be entitled 
to premiums varying from 15 guineas to two gui- 
neas and a half. 

Sir W.W. Wynne’s Meeting.—The annua! en- 
tertainment, established by Sir Watkin Williams 
Wynne for the meritorious purpose of improving 
the breed of cattle and sheep in the principality, 
took place on Friday the 16th of September, and 
was attended by the principal agriculturists and 
farmers in North Wales, and the adjoining coun- 
ties. It gives us pleasure to state, that the in- 
creased number of claimants for the various 
prizes, and the improved appearance of the stuck 
shewn, aforded the most ample testimony of the 
beneficial effects which may be expected to arise 
from this excellent institution. The morning was 
occttpied in viewing the different animals at the 
farm, andthe sale of 150 ewes, which averaged | 
45s,each; the company, nearly 500 in number, 
then adjourned to dinner at the house, after 
which, theprizes, consisting of seven silver cups, | 
were adjudged. and delivered to the successful 
claimants ; and the letting of several South-Down 
taps by auction closed the business of the meet- 
ing. 

Workington Agricultural Society, &c—On 
Thursday, Oct. 6th, a very large party of gentle- 
men and farmers, from various parts of the king- 
dom, attended to inspect the Schoose farm, be- 
longing to J.C, Curwen, Esq. M. P. and to view 
the different implements at work.—-There have 
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been sviledat the Schoose farm, this year, above 
100 horses, and 60 head of cattle and oxen, all 
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in the highest condition.—The party witnessed 
the result of an experiment to determine the re- 
lative increase of weight between soiling and graz- 
ing + the trial commenced the 14th of May, and 
was concluded on the 4th October. The animal 
soiled had gained 16st. the one grazed 9st. 
Six Highland Oxen, which were tied up on the 
29th of June, had onan average, increased 8st. or 
a pound and halfa day. The animal grazed was 
allowed an acre; the green food consumed by the 
animal soiled, was not the 6th part of the two cut- 
tings of a good acre of clover.—Gentlemen were 
appornted to see animals from various parts of Eng- 
land weighed, an experiment undertaken by the 
president to prove the early maturity and propen- 
sity to fatten ot the different breeds, to note the 
consumption of food, and the qualities of different 
green rops.--On Friday morning, an astonishing 
concourse of people assembled at an early hour 
at the Schoose, to view the prize-cattle, which 
were numerous. The farming implements at- 
tracted much notice, as did the ploughing match, 
—A large party rode round the farm with the pre- 
sident, Mr. Curwen ; after their return, 630 sat 
down to dinner, and partook of every rarity at the 
hospitable table —The premiums were distributed 
at the assembly rooms.-——Mr. Benn, of Middleton 
Place, previous to their leaving the tent, proposed 
that a piece of plate should be presented to the 
president, as a mark of their esteem for him, whu 
was the friend of the farmer, and the zealous pro- 
moter of the interests of agriculture. The motion 
was unanimously and cordially approved. Before 
the society broke up, a superb vase was presented 
to the president, by the Manks branch of the so- 
ciety, with the following inscription: —'* To Johr 
Christian Curwen, Esq. M.P, Member of the 
House of Keys, and President of the Agricultural 
Society of the Isle of Man: In grateful acknow- 
ledgment of his strenuous and successful efforts in 
Parliament, in defence of their country’s rights 
and independence, and of the benefits whieh 
their agriculture has received from his protection 
and his example: this tribute of their respect is 
presented by the natives of the Isle of Man, 808." 
—The president proposed a general association to 
puta stop to the depredations committed upon 
turnips and other green crops, which would be no 
less for the advantage of the farmer than the la- 
bourer, as every step towards improvement in- 
creases the demand for labour. 

Lunnan and Vinney-Water Agricultural So- 
ciety.—The annual feast of the above society late- 
lv held at Dunnichen, was numerously attended. 
The show of cattle and horses, in the morning, 
satisfied the judges that the improvement of those 
valuable animals had not been unattended to by 
the members of the society. After dinner Mr. 
Hendrick, minister of Dunnichen, was appointed 
chaplain to the society, in the room of the late 
Mr. Wright. The president congratulated the 
society on the rapid progress of the district in 
agricultural improvements, particularly in the 
sowing of wheat, and informed them of his have 
ing obtained a promise from Sir Joseph Banks of a 
specimen of 2 new spring wheat, brought by that 
gentleman from abroad, which has the valuable 
property of ripening well, although sown as late 
as the month of April, The president has also 
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availed himself of the favourable disposition of 
Sweden, to commission several hundred weight of 
the best Swedish turnip-seed, that seed pdeing 
known to degenerate when long sown in Great 
Britain. Its culture for spring food, and that of 
tares forlate autumn food, for all kinds of stock, 
was warmly recommended, as was the culture of 
pease and tares with dung and thedrill. Several 
new members were admitted ; and the next years 
meeting wis fixed for the 4thof July. 
Long-horned Oxtn.—As a specimen of the long- 
horned breed of oxen, in’ Westmoreland, Mr. 
Simpson, of Wattsfield, near Kendal, bought, 
in March 1806, four 3-years old oxen, atthe sale 
of the late Mr. Wilkinson, of Pallet Mill, near 
Penrith, which he fed on hay and grass ouly. 
They were killed and soid at Liverpool, by Mr. 
Edwards, butcher, in Dale-street, on Saturday 
the 8th and Saturday the 15th days of October, 
1808, at the following weights and prices, viz. 
s. ad. 
4hides, 597!ls. at 5d. per lb........ 12 8 9 
Ditto fat, 443ibs. at 6d. ditto........ 1415 4 
Ditto small offal..... 
Ditto carcases, 4,309lbs. aver. 6fd.do. 121 3 3 
£152 7 4 
Herefordshire Agricultural Society.—At a late 
meeting of the above society, the premium for the 
best new variety of the apple was adjudged to 
T. A. Knight, Esq. who produced an apple he 
called the Fozley apple, being a cross between 
the yellow Siberian crab and the Orange pippin ; in 
size itis nearly equal ty the old Golden pippin ; 
the pulp is of a deep yellow colour, and the juice 
remarkably rich and saccharine ; the wood and 
blossom are supposed to be as hardy as the native 
crab. 


IRELAND. 

Ballinasloe Fair, Jrciand.—The great annual 
fair at Ballinasloe commenced the 5th October, 
Lord Clancarty, as usual, opened his park at Gar- 
hally, the day before, to accommodate the pro- 
prietors of sheep; a greater number appeared than 
for many years. On Tuesday, the 4th, 60,000 
were sold in the park; and on Wednesday, the 
5th, above 20,000 in the fair-green, making to- 
gether 81,174: not asingle sheep remained un- 
sold ; and the price was full 16 per cent. more 
than last year. There was a striking improve- 
ment both in the form and condition of these 
animals, owing to judicious crossing with new 
Leicester rams, which are in good demand, a suf- 
ficient supply not having appeared at the fair.— 
On Thursday the horse fair was held; there were 
very few good ones, and these were soon bought 
up at high prices.—The bullock fair was on Fri- 
day. The improvement in their frame, particu- 
larly of the three years old, far surpassed all ex- 
pectation. The price above last year is supposed 
to exceed 20 per cent.—The meeting of the 
Farming Society of Ireland was numerous and 
respectable, more than 300 members being pre- 
sent. The society dined together on Monday, 
Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thursday.—The shew 
of breeding stock was far superior to that of any 
former year, and the encouragement held out by 
the society in their last premiums to induce the 
most distinguished breeders to let out males, 
Gratis, has served the public ina way far execed- 
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ing the expectations of the society. Several of 
the finest long-horned bulls and draft stallions in 
Ireland, were candidates for those premiums, 
The long-horned cattle still mamtain their supe- 
tiority. The shew of North Devons was highly 
respectable ; several beautiful specimens appeared 
among them. ‘There were one or ‘wo good ‘Tees- 
water or Durham cows. Tie [lereford cattle 
have entitely disappeared.—The society inculcate 
in the strongest manner an attention to milk and 
butter, as well as to beef, in the selection of cows 
for breed. There never bas been at any of the 
society's shews so fine an exhibition of new Lei- 
cester sheep: and the tup breeders pay more at- 
tention than formerly to the quantity and quality 
of their wool.—The South-Down sheep appear 
likewise very much improved, and the competi- 
tion among the breeders of them is more spi- 
ritedthanever. The seciety have purchased ten 
more tups to distribute through the mounta nous 
districts. The committee have strongly recom: 
mended the importation of the Merino breed, 
which it is supposed will answer extremely well in 
the temperate climate of Ireland.—Many of the 
swine exhibited had superior merit; there has 
been a rapid improvement in this species of ani- 
mal since the Farming Society was established, 
and immediate steps will be taken to disperse 
their improved breeds over every county in Ire- 
land.—Some very fine draft horses deserved the 
premiums tor standing gratis in the four different 
provinces. The Suffolk punch horses are 
reckoned best adapted to the agriculture and land- 
carriage of Ireland. A very handsome black draft 
horse from Leicestershire was shewn for the pro- 
vince of Munster.—Tyhe committee made a full 
report of the society’s proceedings during the last 
year, and transacted other important business. 

*,* In Panorama, Vol. IIL. p. 418, will be found 
an account of last year’s.fair, to which our readers 
are referred for comparison—and likewise to p. 
418 of this number for the Agriculture of France, 
from official authority. 

SCOTLAND, 

New Prison, Exchequer, Litrary, at 
Edinturgh.—The first stone of a new prison for the 
county of Edinburgh, was laid on the 8th. of Sept. 
by the hon. W. Maule, M, P, grand master mason 
elect of Scotland, with the uSual ceremonies. This 
erection, which has long been wanted, is to be on 
ascale worthy of the metropolis: the whole of the 
houses between Forrester’s Wynd and Leberton’s 
Wynd being purchased, and about to be taken 
down, to make room for it. The plan is admira- 
bly calculated for the comfort and security of the 
prisoners, and the preservation of their morals, as 
the several classes will be kept entirely separate 
from each other, which could not be dene in the 
former gaol. Another set of public buildings is 
also begun for the further accommodation of the 
courts of justice, anew exchequer, and a building 
for the reception of the magnificent library of the 
Society of Advocates. It runs westward from the 
parliament house, and w.!! form a most magni- 
ficent pile of Grecian architecture. 

Ploughing Match in Perthshire-—The High- 
land Society of Scotland having voted asum of 
money to be bestowed in premiums for the en- 
couragement of ploughmen in the Coshicville or 
Weem district of Perthshirs, the competition took 
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place in a field belonging to Sir Robert Menzies, 
upon Friday, the 2ist of Oct. in presence of seve- 
ra! members of the society, a number of geutle- 
men, farmers, and others. Twenty-one ploughs, 
with two horses in each, started for the premiums. 
The work was performed greatly to the satisfaction 
of all present, wio expressed their opinion of the 
good effect of such competitions, the different 
competitors shewing a dexterity in their method 
of nerforming the work, far superior to any thing 
foriaerty known in that part of the country. The 
first premium being two guineas an‘ a silver me- 
dal, given by the society, was adjudged to Do- 
nald Maedouvald, servant at Pitnie.—The second 
premium, being lls. 6d. also ; silver medal, 
to William Auch, servant at Mount Alexander, 
in Ranock. There were five more premiums 
given, and the other candidates, though not en- 
titled to receive premiums, were suitably reward- 
ed for coming forward, 

Punishment of Servants.—A repectable farmer 
in the Carse of Gowrie, some days ago, desired his 
farm-servants to remain at home, and clean and 
dress their horses every night at eiglt o’clock.— 
This they all (five in number) peremprtorily retus- 
ed ; and upon their being convened in a summary 
action before the justices for the Perth district, 
‘they admitted the fact; whereupon the justices 
found that the master’s orders were not unreasona- 
ble, and grauted warrants for committing them 
to Perth gaol until they found security to fulfil 
their service, and to obey all their master’s reason- 
able orders. 


Getting in Harvest on Sabbath Day.—A case of 
‘@ very singu!ir neture came before the Synod of 
Glasgow aud Avr 2 short time since. ‘The cire 
cumstances are as tuilow:-—lIn the harvest of 1807, 
there was a great deal of wet weather. At the 
end of. one of the weeks it brightened up, anda 
drying wind prepared the corn for being housed, 
The Rev. Mr. Wright, minister of Mayhole, at 
the conclusion of the forenoon service on the fol- 
lowing sabbath day, stated to his congregation, 
that he conceived the favourable change of the 
weather might be made use of to save tie harvest 
oa that day, without violating the Sabbath. Seve- 
ral of his parishioners availed themselves of their 
pastor’s advice. At the next mecting of Presby- 
tery, however, one of his reverend brethren 
thought proper te denounce him, as having vio- 
lated the fourth commandment; and aso'emn 
inquiry was accordingly voted by a majority of 
the Presbytery.—Against this resolution a com- 
plaint and appeal was made to the Synod by a nu- 
merous bedy of the Presbytery. This appeal came 
before the Synod at the lest meeting. Very able 
pleadings were made on both sules, after which 
it was moved and seconded.—‘ That the Synod 
shonid find that the Presbytery of Ayr have acted 
in this matter in a precipitate and informal man- 
« ner, and that their sentence ought to be reversed.” 
It was also moved and seconded.— That the 
Synod find the Presbytery of Ayr have in this mat- 
ter acted properly, and that it should be remitted 
to them to take such further steps in this business 
as they may judge best.”—After reasoning at 
considerable length, the Synod, without a vote, 
agreed to set aside the whole proceedings of the 
Presbyieiy in this business, 


AGRICULTURAL REPORT. 


Midland Disirict.—The moisture and 
showery disposition of the season in the pres 
ceding as well as in the present month, has 
afforded an unusual quantity of feed for live 
stock, both in the meadow and pasture lands ; 
so much so, that in some counties they have 
scarcely a sufficiency of stock to consume it, 
before it becomes injured by the frosts. It 
appears that the sowing of the wheat lands 
has been very favoarably completed ; though 
the early seed is now well up, und nearly 
covering the potatoe crops 
have likewise now in a great measure been 
taken up; and are found in all the Northern 
districts to turn ont uncommonly well ; af- 
fording a much larger quantity thau last year. 
On thrashing out the grain crops, we are 
joie to find that in some cases they do not 
produce so well as there was reason to sup- 
pose from their appearance while standing on 
the ground. Since the finishing of the 
ploughing for wheat, the farmers have kept 
their teams to work, as much as possible, in 
making up the land for their spring crops ; 
a mode of husbandry which is of the utmost 
advantage, and which should never be neg- 
lected, when it can be proceeded in wit 
convenience.—The wetness of the season has 
completely stopped the growth of turnips, and 
both the Swedish and common turnip have 
suffered much.—Other green crops have not 
been materially injured. 

Essex.—The wheat begins to shew itself, 
and looks very promising; if we do not have 
mach more wet: as we shall shortly want 
frost to check it—Potatoes have turned 
out very fine, and have given nearly a double 
crop, compared with the produce of last 
season.— All kinds of grecn crops are very 
abundant and luxuriant ; notwithstanding the 
rise in corn, we do not think the appearance 
of wheat, when thrashing, is altogether sa 
unpromising as has been represented : and in 
this county it may be reckoned nearly a full 
crop. 

Eastern District.—Wheats are got in re- 
markably well, as the lands work kindly ; 
they are up in general, and look very promis- 


Peas and beans prove to be a light crop, in 
thrashing out wheats handle very thin and 
light—The stubbles plough well ; and are 
laying up for the winter. 

Upon the whole, we trust not only a . 
rances are favourable for the approaching 
season, and year, as far as can be estimated ; 
but that there is no cause for any apprehen- 
sion as to the real quantity of stock of corn, 
&c. on hand for the supply of our markets, 


and the support ef our population. 


ingly. Turnips and cole-worts are a moderate. 
plant; they are likely to be high in price.— 
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SS 
AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT ON WHEAT, 
BOLANIC GARDEN, CAMBRIDGE. 


To the Editor of the Literary Panorama. 

Sir, —Observing an account of the produce 
of a single grain of Wheat, in your number 
for October, p. 154, I send you the 
and result of an experiment made in the Bo- 
tanic Garden at Cambridge, by Mr. Charles 
Miller, then the Curator,under my inspection. 

A few seeds were sown on the second of 
June 1766. The most thriving plant was 
selected on the 8th of August, and divided 
into 18 plants. These were again divided and 
transplanted between the middle of tember 
and the middle of October, making 67 plants. 
These were divided a third time frou the mid- 
dle of March to the beginning of April, and 
— all 500 plants, which produced as fol- 
ows, 


The number of Ears was......... 21,109 
The number of Grains............ 576,840 
The Measure......... pecks, and { quart 


The Weigbt...............47 pounds 7 ounces 

An account of this experiment was printed 
in the 58th volume of the Philosophicat Trans- 
actions, but not having that volume at hand, 
I cannot say whether it agrees with the above. 
My memorandun was taken at the time upon 
the spot. 

The division might have been carried much 
farther, but we were cautious of weakening 
the plants too much. The simple was tole- 
rably good, but rather light ; owing, as I 
conjecture, to the ground being over-rich with 
manure. 

I have by me the produce of a single root 
of the common red Wheat grown in this 
parish. It consists of 83 ears, 49 of whi.h 
are very large, and near 6 inches long, the 
remainder are smaller, but all perfect. The 

tain was by some accident cast out of the 
land and lodged in some rich earth, where 
potatoes had been set. 

lam, Sir, your obedient humble servant, 

Tuomas Martyrs. 
Pertenhall, near Kimbolton, 
Nov. 20, 1808. 


Experiments like the above, recorded by our 
valued correspondent, are capable of furnish- 
ing advantageous information in several ways. 
They shew the astonishing powers inherent in 
the vegetable world, to muitiply their species, 
for the purpose of ensuring tat supply of food, 
on which so great a portion of animated life 
depends. A handful of corn may, in no great 
length of time, become capable of supplying a 
province: and if we rightly recollect, the first 
rice that was planted in the Carolinas was a few 
grains shaken out from the bottom of a sup- 
posed empty bag: this, ina few years, mulu- 
plied so abundantly as to supply the colonists, 


OBSERVANDA EXTERNA. 
AMERICA, SOUTH. 


Sir Sidney Smith's Entertainment to the 
Portuguese Royal Family.—Brazil. On the 
14th of June, Sir Sidney Smith gave an enter- 
tainment to the whole royal family and court, 
on board his majesty’s ship, London, 93. On 
quitting the ship, the Prince Regent present- 
ed to the rear-admiral, with his own hands, 
the standard of Portugal, to be borne as ang- 
mentation to his coat of arms, and declared 
the revival of the order of the sword, insti- 
tuted by Don Alfonso V. surnamed the Afri- 
can, in 1459, of which order Sir Sidney Smith 
is to be ereated grand cross. All ihe English 
captains before the Tagus, under his command 
on the 2gth of November, to be commanders ; 
and the first lieutenants of each ship, knights 
of the same; also Mr. F. Hill, his majesty’s 
secretary of legation to that court. His royal 
highness has conferred medals on the four 
captains composing the squadron detached by 
Sit Sidney Suith to accompany the Portuguese 
fleet to Brazil. 

AUSTRIA. 


Transit Duty on Cotton.—Vienna, Oct. 6. 
The edict of the Eimperor of Austria, dated 
this day, states, that in consequence of the 
present uncommon state of commerce, the 
duties on goods intended for home consump- 
tion, as cotton, raw and spun of all kinds, 
shall continue, as heretofore : bnt a duty shall 
be paid, onthe transit of these commodities, 
of five florins per ewt. payable in cash, and 
not in paper, at the usual custom-houses. 
As a particular favour to the commerce of 
Trieste,cotton imported into uat port pays only 
half this duty. Great expectatious of profit 
to the amount of many «ilions of florins are 
formed from this new duty. [Compare Pa- 
noraina, Vol. IV. p. 1003}, 


CHIWA. 
Rapid Cultivation of Fruit Trees.—The 
Chinese, instead of raising their fruit trees 
from seeds Or grafts, as is the practice in En. 


rope, adopt the following method :—they . 
seiecta branch fit for the purpose, and round . 
it they wind a rope made of straw besmeared . 
with cow dung, until a bull is formed five or 
six times the diameter of the branch—imume- - 
diately under this ball they divide the bark 
down to the wood, for nearly two thirds of 
the circumference of the branch—a cocoa- 
nut shell or small pot is hung over the ball, 
witha hole in its bottom, so small that water 
put thereit: will only fall in drops; by this, 
the rope is kept constantly moist, a ¢ircume 
stance necessary to the easy admission of the 
young roots. Inabout three weeks, it is sup- 
posed that some of the reots have struck into 


and yield au overplus for exportation, 


the rope, when the remainder of the bark is. 
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cut, and the former incision carried deeper 
into the wood ; it is repeated in three weeks 
more.—In about two months, the roots are 
seen intersecting each otlier on the surface of 
the ball, which is a sign that they are suf- 
ficiently advanced to admit of the separation 
of the branch from the tree, which is done 
by sawing at the incision, taking care not to 
cut off the rope, which by this time is rotten, 
and the branch is planted as a young tree.— 
Itis probable that a month longer wonld be 
necessary for this operation in England from 
the difference of climate ; but by this means, 
when ,the branches are large, three or four 
years is sufficient to bring them to a state of 
full bearing. —Timber trees, it is supposed, 
may be advantageously propagated in the same 
way. 
FRANCE. 

Ecclesiastics confined to Spiritual Affairs. 
—Paris, October 27.—The answer of Buo- 
naparte to the deputies from Upper Italy, 
gives a clear insight into his determination 
with regard to the Papacy, and other ecclesi- 
astical establishments. —* Ecclesiastics ought 
to restrict themselves to the government of 
heavenly affairs. ‘Theology, which they learn 
in their youth, affords them sure rules for the 
government of spiritual affairs, but none at 
all for the government of armies, and public 
adamnistration. Our councils have forbidden 
the priests from marriage, in order that the 
cares of a family may not divert then from 
attention to spiritual concerns, to which they 
ought to be exclusively devoted.” 

Jewish Consistories.-—An imperial decree 
of the 19th October enacts: 1. The mem. 
hers of the Jewish central consistory established 
in our good city of Paris, by onr deeree of 
July 17th last, shall be installed by our coun- 
sellor of state, the prefect of the department 
of the Seine: in whose hands they shall, on 
the Old Testament, take the following oath: 
** T swear and promisé to God, on the Holy 
Bible, to maintain obedience to the constitu- 
tions of the empire, and fidelity to the em- 

ror. J promise also, to reveal whatever 
shall come to my knowledge that may be 
contrary to the interests of ihe sovereign, or 
of the state.” 2. The members of other 
consistories of Jewish synagogues to be in- 
stalled by the prefects of the departments 
respectively, and to take the same oath. 

Last Memorial of la République Frangotse 
—By a decree of Uct. 22d, all coins struck 
after Jan. 1. 1809, instead of the inscription 
on the reverse /iépul/igue Frangcise, are to 
be inscribed Empire Frangoisc. 

%,* We understand that this is the dasé 
remain of that République which has done 
more injury to liberty, to property, to huma- 
nity, to morals, and to social order, in less 
than twenty years, than the Empire Francois 
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will be able to restore, or is likely to com- 
pensate, in ten times that duration, *if it 
should last so long. 


Antiquities from Italy.—The first division 
of the antiquities from the Palais Borghese is 
arrived : they were conveyed on large carria- 
ges, made on purpose, especially for those 
supposed to be the most liabie to broken ; 
such as the Gladiator, the Faun, the Borghese 
Vases, &c. An ambulatory forge attended 
each smaller division, in order to repair what 
accidents might happen. ‘The carriages have 
taken two months and a half in passing the 
Alps. 

Persian Amlassador.—The Persian Am- 
bassador who has been some time at Paris, 
and to whom very particular attention has 
been paid to shew him all the novelties and 
amusements of that goo! iown, was lately 
conducted to the Salon du Louvre, to see the 
exhibition of paintings, when be was so struck 
with the likenesses and the portraits of their 
imperial majestics, the greatest of heroes ! ! 
and the Lest of women, that he remarked he 
could hardly refrain trom entering into cons 
versation with them, 

New Names for the Jews. —Antwerp, Oct. 
27. ‘The Mayor of this city has issued a 
proclamation iv which he announces to the 
Jews resident in tins city, that such of them 
as neglect to be inscribed, under the new 
names that they have been commanded to 
take, in the register opened for this purpose, 
before Nov. 3, shall be banished from the 
territory of the French empire. 


GERMANY. 


Leipsich, Oct. 24.—The first of a magni- 
ficent suite of eugravings entitled ‘* Scenes 
from the Theatrical Works of Schiller,” has 
lately appeared here. This work is intended 
to rival in Germany, the Shakespeare Gal- 
lerv” of England. 

Col. Massembach is publishing three works 
on Prussian history, the first entitled, “ His- 
torical Memoirs of the Decay of the Prussian 
Power :” the second, ‘* Memoirs to explain 
my connection with the Prussian be rhs 
the third, ** Recollections of Great Men.” 

Congress at Exfurth.—The congress at Er- 
furth lasted nineteen days. The Emperors 
Alexander and Bonaparte each of them paid 
50 guineas per day, for the houses that they 
respectively occupied at Erfurth : and during 
their stay in that town the sum spent in cash 
is calculated at 1,500,000 rix dollars; about 
£250,000. 

HOLLAND. 

Decree relating to Persons arriving from 
Eng/and.—** Amsterdam, Oct. 3. The fol- 
lowing notice has been usued by the ministet 
of justice and police :—The minister of justice 
and police hereby informs all whom it may 
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concern, that in pursuance of a decree of his | 


majesty, daicd September 2, 1808, No. 44, 
heis charged in the first place, either by 
means of gen:-d'arines, of such other as he, 
the minister, shali think proper, to cause to 
be conveyed beyond the tivkihens of this 
kingdom, all passengers without distinction, 
who shall be landed here, out of vessels pro- 
ceeding from England, or from any colonies 
or territories occu ed by the British power, 
and who cannot be sent off again in the vessels 
by which they may have arrived ; which 
measure will be carried into execution at their 
own expense, if they are in any respect in a 
coudition to defray it ; and they are seriously 
admonished carefully to avoid again entering 


upon this territory, onthe pain of being more | 


rigorously dealt with. Secondly, to burn or 
destroy all ‘etters arriving from England, or 


any of the territories occupie! by the British | 
power, or going to the said countries, in all” 


cases where they are intercepted by the mi- 
nister of justice and police, without any dis- 
tinction as to their being addressed to persons 
resident within or without the kingdom.”— 
Another decree to the same effect, but still 
more severe, has since been published. 


INDIES, EAST. 
Indian Castes.x—The Abbé Dubois, who 


was so fortuuate as to escape from France | 


during the horrors of the revolution, and has 
since resided in the Mysore country, has 


completed a very valuable work on the various | 
It has been inspected and high- | 


Indian Castes. 
ly approved of by Sir J. Mackintosh and 
other literary characters in India, and by them 
recommended to the notice of the govern- 
ment, who have agreed to pnschase the 
manascript of the Abbé, and to publish it at 
their own expence. The translation frou 
the Frene’: is entrusied to a military officer of 
consequence and ability. 

Massoolah Boat.—The Massoolah boat is 
one of the inost extraordinary inventions that 
navigation has io boast. ‘To all appearance, 
any other kind of vessel would be safer on 
the water; on the contrary no boat of any 
other kind dare venture over the violent surf, 
which breaks along the seashore at Fort St. 
George. It is unique in its construction ; 
equally unlike the solid canoe, and the Eu- 
ropean invention of caulked vessels—It 1s 
flat-bottomed, and the planks of which it is 
composed are literally sewn together with the 
fibres of the Kyar rope, made from the 
cocoa tree, aud the fae (if they may be so 
called) are so little connected that it should 
seem there could be no security against its 
leaking so much as to injure its safety—to 

revent any accident of this nature, each 
at ig always provided with a baier. These 
boats are used to convey goods and passengers 
te and from the ships in the Madras roads, 
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and on their return from the ships they are 
sometimes thrown with such violence against 
the shore that if they did not by their singular 
construction yield to the shock they would be 
dashed to pieces. The steersman stands on 
the stern of the vessel, and the rudder is an 
oar simply. The dexterity with which he 
balances himself in the heavy sea is perfect! 
astonishing. The nuwber of boats used is 
120, and they furnish occupation for upwards 
of 1000 natives. 

Tiger and Wild Boar Hunt.—April 6, 
1807. The following is extracted froma 
letter from Kishenaghur: ‘* Our neizghbour- 
| hood is rather more gay than it is in general. 
| No less than three hunting parties are now on 
the plains. Ihave just had a note from one 
of the gentlemen mentioning their having 
this morning killed aa enormous royal tiger, 
but Lam sorry to add, not before he had 
carried off the mohout of the elephant, on 
which Mr. Mundy and Captain Shairp were 
mounted ; and they had, in consequence, nearly 
| met with an accident, as the elephant ran 
, away and shook off the howdah in his flight ; 

but they were neither of them hurt. This 

is probably one of the many monsters, that 

has lately committed such depradations in the 
| vicinity of Huraah, and we are already in- 
| debted to the gentlemen for having desiroyed 
‘it. The wild boars have been considerably 
| thinned near Huraah (where the sportsmen 
| are encamped) ; no less a number than 30 are 
usually killed every morning before breakfast. 

French Embassy to Persia.—Vhe French 
-embassy, which has arrived at the Persian 
court of Taheran, is said to consist of a suite 
of three hundred officers of infantry and 
cavalry, and as many artillery; they are all 
most magnificently dressed. 


ITALY. 


Prize Questions.—Padua, Aug. 2, 1808. 
The academy of sciences, and 
| arts, of this city, after a long suspension, hag 
again resumed its sittings. ‘lhe academy has, 
according to ancient custom, proposed several 
questions for the ensuing year: among them 
are the following: ‘* How far is that opinion 
founded, which maintains, that the taste for 
letters must diminish according to the progress 
made in the sciences ?” 

Another question is: ‘* What improvement 
can be made in the ploughs at present made 
use of in this country, and by what. means 
may they be rendered more useful in la- 
bour, better adapted to the circumstances 
of the place, and the quality of the different 
soils?”—The prizes are each 16 Napoleons 
dor. The answers must be written either in 
Italian or French. 

Scu/pture.—Rome.—The celebrated Da- 
nish tor, Thorwaldsen, has lately exhibit- 
ed here 4 model in plaster of his statue of 
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Adonis; which, according to the general 
opinion, deserves to be classed among the most 
beautiful productions of modern art. It is 
to be executed in marble for the heredirary 
prince of Bavaria. 

State of Trade in Raw Silk.—Venice, 
Oct. 29. The exportation of raw silk from 
Upper Italy, having been suspended during 
three years, and the harvests ef those three 
pleatitni years being now in store, the price of 
this commodity has sunk very considerably. 
The manufactures of Lyons consume a part 
of the raw silk of Piedmont, but they are 
not brisk at present; as the consumption of 
this article in the north is greatly diminished, 
and their connexion with Spain is interrupted. 

*,* We understand that some late specu- 
lations in London, by which the procuring of 
sitk vté Holland was attempted, while the 
Dutch ports were open, have not answered 
the purpose of thoseengaged in them. The 
manufacturers, though greatly in want of 
those articles, refusing peremptorily to give 
the price demanded: while the party who 
holds them, insists that his expences have 
been so great, that he should lose by accept- 
ing a lower price than that which he has put 
upon them. 

RUSSIA. 

State of Exports and Imports.—Peters- 
burgh, Oct. 15. The gazette states, that up 
to the mouth of July the importation of 
foreign merchandize into this city by sea, 
amounted to 371,764 roubles : the exportation 
689,544 roubles.— The number of vessels that 
entered in, and sailed from the ports of Rus- 
sia, from the opening of the navigation to 
July 22, was as follows: 

Entered. Sailed. 

Cronstadt ...... .... 25 

Wybarg 

Port Baltic 


Arcivangel .. ....... 
Astrachan 


Feodosia 

Taganrog 

Colonial productions are dear, and auginent 
daily in price, as no supply can be expected 
during the approaching winter. Common 
corks for bottles have reached the enormous 
price of :75 roubles per 1000. 

Encouragement to Manufacturers to settle 
in Rassia.—The Minister of the Interior has 
published an invitation to all manufacturers of 
cloth, and weavers, in foreign parts, to resort 
to Russia, on advantageous terms ; and gives 
them leave to settle either in the o/d cities of 
Russia, er in the newly acquired provinces. 
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Government offers to pay the expences of the 
journey: to furnish them with houses, looms 
with their appurtenances, wool, and six 
months’ maintenavce. The workmanship of 
every picee of cloth will be paid prompt. 
When they have proved their ability, further 
advantages are proposed for them: and while 
they work for government no advances made 
to them will be expected to be repaid : but if 
they work for their own account, they must 
make good those advances. 


TURKEY. 


Corps of Janissaries abolished—New Re- 

lations, @c.— Constantinople, Oct. 1. 

he new Grand Vizir continues the execution 
of his intentions to abolish the corps of Janis- 
saries, and to substitute troops exercised in the 
European mode. He has lately ordered, that 
the Janissaries actually enrolled, who refuse 
to be transferred to the new corps called Sets 
menie, shall receive their pay duriug life, but 
their children shall retain neither the name 
nor the emoluments of Janissaries. ‘Those 
who enter into the new corps are promised an 
advance, and even a doubling of their pay, 
aecording to their zeal in the service.—This 
new vizir, Mustapha Bairactar, has already 
caused more than sixty publie functionaries to 
be strangled, for divers causes, and many 
more perso + of inferior rank have experienced 
the same fate. (Moniteur.)—Report states, 
that Mustapha has 25,000 troops exercised in 
the European manner. The use of the 
Layonet is one of the novelties introduced 
among the ‘Turks.—The grand vizir punishes 
the least complaint, the smallest want of sub- 
ordination, with death. He is equally exact 
in paying his sokdiers onthe appointed day. 


WALES, NEW SOUTH. 


King of Otaheite’s Letter.—Iu our fourth 
volume, page 531, we inserted a letter from 
the King of Otaheite to the Missionary So- 
ciely in Louden: we now present our readers 
with one of ‘an earlier date to Governor 
King, of Sidney. It is a curiosity highly 
worthy the attention of the philanthropist, 
who must admire, with secret satisfaction, 
the radiments of literature and science thus 
diffused and cultivated in regions whose very 
existence, but a few years ago, was uiterly 
unknown to the European world, The plea- 
sure arising from such reflections will be en- 
hanced, by considering that British subjects 
have been the sole instruments in effecting 
these advances in civilization, and its charac- 
ter, in this instance, has been consistently, 
maintained ; that instead of establishing its 
influence by usurpation and the sword, or 
fostering, under the shadow of the sacred doc- 
trines of Heaven, latent schemes of ambition, 
the great objects in view have been attained 
by steadily inculcativg benevolence and peace, 
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Eimeo, from the Harbour of Oluno, 
Dec. 1804.—** Sir, From the friendship 
you shewed to the late king, my father, and 
the expence the English bave been at, in 
sending missionaries into these parts, for 
the improvement of myself and ignorant 
people, Tam sure it will give you pleasure, 
to find it has not all been thrown away; as it 
has enabled me to address myself to you by 
letter, what I should have been incapable of 
but for these gentlemen.—The purport of 
my letter, is, toinform you that I am build- 
tng a large schooner for the purpose of pro- 
tecting myself and the English from a party 
of my rebellious subjects, who have fre- 
quently threatened me with war: for which 
vessel I am in want of two guns, a quadrant 
and compass; and as [haye no friends but 
the English, to youl apply, Sir, for those 
things ; and in retnrn will assist any English 
ship that should happen to call here, with 
every thing my Country affords ; or if you 
please, should your place be in want of pork, 
will give you in return. 

to be, Sir, 
Your's most gratefully, 
Pomare, King. 


Sydney.—This letter was received by the 
Harrington in March 1805, but as it could not 
be conceived to be the genuine production of an 
Otaheitan native, it was not then esteemed 
worthy of remark: but the arrival of the 
Lucy removing every doubt of its being Po- 
mare’s own, we doubt not the length of 
time elapsed singe it was received has consi- 
derably added to the advancement of this 
friendly prince, and to the credit of the gen- 
tlemen who devote their labours to the pro- 
mulgation of christian, and other useful 
knowledge. 


— 
— 4 


A PRINCIPAL CAUSE OF THE PREVALENCE 
OF SECTARISM ASCERTAINED. 


To the Editor of the Literary Panorama. 


S1r,—The prevalence of sectarism has 
¢alled forth the observations of many writers, 
few of whom, however, (at least, of those 
whose remarks I have perused) have, in my 
opinion, traced this evil to its true cause.— 
As matter of fact statements are generally bet- 
ter understood than argumentative reasonings, 
I shall relate a circumstance, the truth of 
which can, I venture to affirm, be corrobo- 
sated by many hundreds of persons in this 
metropolis, to their no less disappointment 
and grief, than to my own. 

While I was, with my family, at a cele- 
brated watering place, during the summer, it 
was my wish to attend the parish church on 
the Sabbath-day, where L expected, at least, to 
have been gratified with the usual service; but 
judge of my surprise, Sit, on the first day of 


my attendance, at being dismissed, with the 
rest of the congregation, at the close of the 
communion service, withoutany sermon. 

I felt the greater regret at this disappoint- 
ment, from the hope, which I had entertain- 
ed, of hearing a discourse from some other 
person than the reader, who, by his slovenly 
and indeyout manner, had filled my mind 
with disgust instead of piety. Leaving the 
eluirch with these sentiments, heightened by 
the omission of what! had hitherto considered 
as an incumlent's duty, and finding, on en- 
quiry, that this was the constant practice on 
every Sunday morning, it will not, I am 
sure, create any astonishment, that I should 
not again visit the church, during my abode 
in the Isle of ; but not willing to 
make up my mind on a subject of such mo- 
ment to the church in general, without fur- 
ther enquiry, I learnt that the rector (who 
was the person I had heard read the serviee) 
had disz greed with his curate, (on what ac- 
count I could not learn) and that, as he 
could not immediately dismiss him from bis 
office, he had undertaken to qualify himself 
so todo, by reading the service himself for a 
time — bat from whatever cause it imight 
arise, the effeet will be to drive all piously 
disposed christians out of the chureh before 
the expiration of that period. For, were the 
rector even mentally disposed to perform his 
sacred office in a due and proper manner, his 
bodily infirmities would in a great measure 
prevent him. Hence his necessity for em- 

loying a curate. In any office in common 

ife, where a person is incapable of perform- 
ing its duties, he generally waves the exertion, 
and another is ensployed who is competent. 
If such be the practice in temporal concerns, 
how much more should it be observed in spi- 
ritual! — Such repulsive performance of 
church duty, empties churches and fills the 
dissenting meeting houses and chapels. Asa 
proof of this:—1o my certain knowledge, 
persons, who were never before inside a 
chapel, not on the establishment, became 
frequenters of a chapel of another description 
at this town, where, but afew years ago, no 
such chapel existed: but which now boasts @ 
congregation of many hundred persons. To 
this place of worship I, with many others, 
afterwards resorted ; not because I wasa wel- 
ling seceder, but because | was driven from 
the church by the lad administration ef its 
dufies! And that similar causes have pro-~ 
duced similar effects on other persons, and in 
other places, is notorious. Having thus, Sir, 
pointed out the evil and its cause, I hope 
that those who have both the will and the 
power will provide a sutficient remedy, if not 
to correct the one, at least to remove the 
other. In which hope, | remain, 

Sir, yours, &c. 
A CuurcHMan. 
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POLITICAL PERISCOPE. 
Panorama Office, November 26, 1808. 
Tue Panorama has the honour, ov the 
present occasion, of displaying a pair of pic- 
tures, the originals of which are not crea- 
tures of fancy, but authentic and undeniable 
realities. I]t is true, that to examine and com- 
re these companions, we are obliged to look 
th Eastward and Westward; but we know 


that real connoisseurs will not grudge the ex- | 


ertion of eye they require: and that from the 
power of comparison and contrast, the pieces 
will derive additional beauty end force. In 
what manner the hundred eyes of Argus were 

laced in his head, we cannot determine ; 

ut we are positive, that were he living at 
this day, and stationed between France and 
America, the prospects enjoyed by his Eastern- 


looking eye and his Western-looking eye, | 


might well excite envy in every other pecper 
of his Periscope, to whatever part of the 
world directed. 

If Buonaparte were intent on compliment- 
ing Mr. Jetlerson, he has phrases ready cut 
and dried, lying by him, in the French 
tohgue, the /ournure of which gives it a 
wonderful pliability in expressing of marvel- 
lous nothings. Or, if he choose to employ 
deputies in such an undertaking, he may defy 
the whole universe to produce greater masters 


of the flummery style, than are notoriously | 


indigenous among the Great Nation. Some 
of them have acquired perfection by long 
practice. They began by scattering what they 
called energetic phrases among the sovercign 
— of the Fanxbourgs St. Antoine and 5:, 


arcell: they improved mightily, when | 


called to celebrate, as in duty bound, the 
virtues of Robespierre, and the excellencies 
of the guillotine. Animated by the freedom 
then overflowing France, the boldest flights 
of former days became as current as assignats ; 


and other nations beheld, with astonishment | 
and despair, the labours of the giants, who | 


piled Pelion upon Ossa, surpassed by the 
mighty heap of words upon words, phrases 
apon phrases, ingenious, insignificant, and 
inhuman, beyond 


language of the Gods on mount Olympus. 
— Ah! reader, to such forms of expres- 
sion, no English dialect can do justice ! How 
then can we characterise as it deserves, the 


superfine-fine of Gallic-deputation- , 


guage addressed to the emperor and king, 

his excelleney the Count de Fontanes, 
the president of the Jegislaiive body, assem- 
bled by imperial command, in our loyal city 
of Paris, &c. &e.—of which we now pre- 
sent capy.—~—— 

- But, before we indulge in so great a gratifi- 
cation, we must solemnly protest, that the 
said paper is authentic, to the best of our 
knowledge ; that it is not, as might be con- 


the comprehension of | 
morial men: yet in nothing resembling the | 


without such assurance, an ironical 
composition, foisted on the world by some 
wicked wight, iu which truth is concealed, 
jas Friar Bacon concealed the discovery of 
| gunpowder, by transposition of terms ; or 
| that by taking the speaker's expressions in their 
| contrary sense, we obtain the irue intent and 
Ineaning of the paper. We can also vouch 
for the fact, that the deputation of the le- 
gislative body, by having been kept fasting 
all the day on which this address was deli- 
| vered, (and, some say, long before) perform- 
ed their parts aw merveiHe; and constrained 
| themse!lves—not merely from laughter, which 
the world has thought wonderful ;—but even 
—itissaid,—from grinning, or gaping :—~ 
This, however, we deem incredible, if any 
thiug can be deemed incredible in such a de- 
putation. 

We must in like manner avow our con- 
| viction of the authenticity of the paper that 
is dated from the Western Continent. Noman 
can mistake the one forthe other, although 
the feelings expressed by éhis might, indeed, 
have been transferred into the European, with 
the utmost truth ; and if it had been ** laid at 
the Emperor's feet,” instead of the Pre- 
sident’s,” there are those who think the ap- 
plication would lave been propes. 
vertheless, the French composition enjoys 
much advantage over the American ; for had 
this been translated, or (as Mr. Jetferson 
understands French, having resided some 
| years in Paris) had the original been presented 
| to him, it might have been graciously re- 

ceived ; whereas had the Trans- Atlantic been 
| presented ‘to the Gallic cmef, the very aspect 
of the truths it contains wonld have terri- 
fied him unto phrensy, if not into remorse, 
and then —~ 


, Yes, he would rage! Ye Gods, howhe would rage! 


! 

| 

| We have cause to suppose, also, that both 
| parties are extremely well aware of the great 
inferiority of America in the language of 
address: never will Buonaparte 
| O, that my people could write like Mr. 
| Jefferson's !"—while Mr. Jefierson may ex- 
| claim, again and again, ‘* O, that my people 
would write like Bvonaparte’s!” To what 
shall we attribute this sensid/e difference of 
style?—to the refinements of the old world, 
not yet domiciliated in the new?—to the 
«« wisdom of ages” accumulated on the terri- 
tories of the ancient French kingdom, now 
the Corsican empire ?—to the superior intelli- 
_ gence infused by a rapid succession of revolu- 
| tions, over. that produced by a single revolution, 
_ now alinost forgot ?—This may besomething: 
| but the real secret is, that one was conceived 


in the spirit of those whose ancestors were 
Britons: that it was composed in a language 
| yet current in the British isles ;-—that—- 
ONE IS THE PRODUCTION OF FREEMEN ; 
THE OTUER THE COMPOSITION OF SLAVES, 
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FRENCH ADDRESS. 

Paris, Oct. 28.—Yesterday, at noon, the 
emperor being seated on his throne, surround- 
ed by the princes, grand officers, and officers 
of his household, the ministers, members of 
the senate, and conncil of state, received at 
the palace of the Thuilleries a deputation of 
the legislative body. The depniation being 
admitted to the foot of the throne, bis excel- 
lency Count de Fontanes,* the President, 
pronounced the follow.ng address : 


Sire ;-—The legislative body days af your 
majes/y’s feet, the address of thanks voted by 
all the French people as wel! as by them. 

«© The paternal sentiments contained in the 
speech you have delivered from the throne, 
have diffused throughout, love and gratitude. 

«* The first of captains sees something more 
heroic and elevated than victory.— Yes, Sire, 
we have it from your own mouth : there is an 
authority more powerful and permanent than 
that of arms—it is the authority which is 
founded upon good laws and national institu- 
tions. The codes which your wisdom dictated 
will evtend further than your conquests, and 
reign wilhout effurt over twenty different na- 
tions, whose Benefactor you are. 

*« The legislative body ought, above all, 
to celebrate those peaceful triumphs, which 
are never followed but by the blessings of the 
human race. 

‘© Legislation and the finances—it is to 
those that our own duties are confined, and it 
is from you we have received that double 
benefit. 

** To you was it given to re-discover social 
order under the wreck of a vast empire, and 
te re-establish the fortune of the state in the 
midst of the ravages of war. 

«© You have created, as you have every 
thing besides, the true elements of the system 
of finance. That system, the most proper 
for great monarchies, is simple and fixed as 
the principle that governs them.—It is not 
sustained by those artificial means which have 


* Compare Panorama, Vol. II. p. 775, 
where will be found some account of his excel+ 
tency the Count de Foutanes ; who, during 
the career of the Cayenne diligence and its 
drivers, was lucky enongh to find an asylum 
in England, and to live spon its generosity, 
a generosity he repaid by abuse occasion- 
ally bestowed on this country since. He 
was then a republican citizen-poet and lived in 
a garret in Panton Square with 40,000 origi- 
nal verses in his port-folio, or our memory 
fails us; he is now (by the creation of a 
miscreant whom he then despised) Count 
de Fontanes! ...... President of the Cor- 
sican’s free legislature, and lives in a palace! 


Political Periscope. 
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AMERICAN ADDRESS. 

Memorial of the Inhabitants of Lyme (Con- 
necticut) to the President of the United 
States, dated Sept. 26, 1808. 

«* The memorial of the inhabitants of the 
town of Lyme (Conn.) in legal town-meet- 
ing assembled, respectfully represents, that 
habituated to respect the laws, and feeling 
the necessity of their execution, we have 
stibmitted to the laws imposing an embargo, 
without public complaint. But the em- 
barrassments produced by that measure hav- 
ing constantly increased since its adoption, 
and having now become ruinous te our in- 
terests, we are induced ta request a re-con- 
sideration of it, and that the laws imposing 
an embargo may be suspended, if the power 
given tothe President for that purpose can 
ve legally executed ; and that the earkest 
opportunity may be taken of submitting to 
Congress the necessity of its repeal. 

«* Whatever may have been the objects for 
which the embargo was imposed, it appears 
to be generally understood that i¢ has pro- 
duced no public benefit. It 4s not pers 
ceived that it has either compelled the nations 
of l.urope to rescind their outrageous decrees 
and orders, or induced them to tespect more 
highly our neutral rights. The great, and 
indeed the only important effect witch the 
measure appears to have produced, has been 
on ourself. Business has Leen stagnated— 
many of our merchanis have been ruined— 
a numerous class of merchants connected 
with ship-burlding have been thrown out of 
employment—and the farmer finds his erops 
rotting upon his hands without a market. 
Nor is it among the least of the evils, that 
great numbers of our seamen have been com- 
pelied to seek their bread in foreign service, 
for the want of employment at home; and 
the nation has thus lost the power of com- 
manding the services of that important class 
of men in times,of danger. Serious as these 
evils.are, we should not however complain, 
could we be satisfied that any thing in our 
situation required that they should be con- 
iinned. But experience having (as we think) 
shown, that no political benefit can be exe 
pected ; and it being a principle well under- 
stood, that the hazards attending trade are 
the proper subjects of mercantile, and not of. 
legislative calculation, we cannot think it: 
justthata law should be continued, which, 
really finds no victims but those it was ime 
tended to protect. 

«* We are aware that commerce may be 
again exposed to depredation ; but an embar- 
go surely cannot be the proper remedy for 
the evil. The rights of neutral trade arg’ 
certain, and cannot be secured by bei 
abandoned. The path of safety is that 
honour, and the best security for peace, and: 
the rights which belong to it, as a prepakag 
tion for war. The nation that, permits ims 
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FREXCH ADDRESS. 
all the inconstaney of opinions and of events. 
—Itis imperishable as the riches of our soil. 

Tf sometimes ditlicult cirenmstances render 
new taxes necessary, those taxes, always pro- 
portioned to that necessity, do not exceed the 
duration of it The future is not devoured 
before-h nd. Weshall sce no more, after 
years of glory the state sunk under the weight 
of the public debt, and bankruptcy, followed 
by revolutions, open an abyss in which 
thrones and society itself are entirely lost. 


«* These miseries are far from us.—The 
receipts equal the expenditure.—1he present 
burdens will not be augmented; and you 
give us this assurance at the moment when 
other states are exhausting all their resources. 
—When you tmmolate your own happiness, 
the happiness of the people occupies your 
whole soul.—It was afleeted with the aspect 
of the grand fanily (for thus you call France, ) 
and though sure of its utmost devotedness, 
you offer peace at the head ofa milion of in- 
viucible warriors, 
 Tcis with this venerous design that \ou 
saw the Emperorof Russia. Hitherto, when 
sovereigns so powerful approached each other 
from the extremities of Europe, all the 
neighbouring states were in alarm. Sinister 
and menacing presages accompanied their 
grand interviews. ‘The first monarchs of 
the world unite their standards, notto invade, 
but to pacify the world. 

* Sire, your majesty has pronounced the 
word sacrifices, and we dare say to your ma- 
Jesiy, that word completes all your triumphs. 
fAmen!] Certainly the nation wishes no 
more than yourself for these sacrifices that 
would injare its glory and yours: but there 
was but one mean of increasing your grand- 
eur, it was to moderate the use of it. You 
have shewn us the spectacle of force which 
subdues every thing, and you reserve for us 
a more extraordinary spectacle, that of force 
subduing itself. 
_* A hostile people, it is true, pretend to 
retard this last glory —They have descended 
upon the continent at the voice of discord 
and of faction.—Already you have taken up 
your arms to march and meet them—already 
you abandon France, which, for so many 
years, has seen you but for so few days : you 
depart, and J Anow not what FEAR, inspired 
ly love, and 1: mpered by hope, has disturbed 

Lour hearts. Yetwe know full well, that 
wherever you are, you carry with you fortune 
and victory.—The country accompanies you 
with its regret and its wishes ; it recommends 
to you her brave children, who form your 
faithful legions. —Her wishes will be aceom- 
plished—all your soldiers swear upon their 


_ gwords to watch round a head so dearand so 


glorious, where so many destinies repose.— 
wife, the hand that has led you, from mira- 


AMERICAN ADDRESS, 
portant rights to be wrested from its hands 
without resistance, invites aggression ; and 
the spirit which can yield the right to navigate 
the ocean, is prepared to give up the domi- 
nion of the land. 

Highly as we approve of the disposition 
of our government to cultivate peace with all 
natious, we are satisfied that dependence 
ought not to be placed on the justice or 
generosity of any. ‘The nation that renders 
itself becomes secure; and 
situated as the United States are, in the 
neighbourhoed of the rich colonies and com. 
merce of Kurope, with a great and increasing 
population, and great resources for naval and 
military equipments, the world may be 
taught to respect our power, although France 
and England have disregarded our rights. 

Although we do not presume to give an 
exposition to the law which has delegated to 
the President the power to suspend the em- 
bargo, vet we cannot forbear to remark, that 
the recent events ia Spain and Portugal have 
materially changed the face of Europe, and, 
in Our opinion, opened a new field for po- 
litical calculations and mercautile enterprize. 
—I: is true, that all the circumstances 
tending the contest have not been explained 
—but enough has been known to satisfy the 
world, that Spain aud Portugal are strug- 
gling for independence, and are endeavour- 
ing to resist the yoke which tyranny and 
ambition are endeavouring to impose on them. 
Enough has been known 
American e, that Spain is tin 
battles of ee United States, by 
this contest the tyrant, who, by 
has robbed Spain of her king and ancient 
government, and whose ambition has al- 
ready imposed chains on a great part of the 
continent of Europe, is prevented from ob- 
taining a footing on our frontier. Under 
such circumstances, the people of this 
country must féel a stronger interest in the 
contest, than can arise from the desire of 
commercial profit, and must look with im- 
patience to the time, when they may be per- 
mitted to cultivate again the ftiendly inter- 
course of commerce with Ma- 
ny of the productions of the United States, 
and which are now useless to ourselves, must 
be wanted to supply the people and armies 
of Spain, and may undoubtedly be ship- 
with eqnal advantage to both countries, 
t isalso, in our opinion, a matter deserving of 
serious consideration, that whatever may be 
the issue of the contest in Europe, the suc- 
OF THE COLONIES ALMOST CERTAIN; 
and it is not improbable, that the convulstons 
which now agitate so many nations, may 
produce an entire separation of America 
Jrom the old world. The importance of such 
an event to the United States is obvious, 
and weentertain no doubt but that the true 
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FRENCH ADDRESS. 
cle to miracle, to the summit of human gran- 
deur, will abandon neither France nor Europe, 
which yct, for solong a time, stands in necd 


of you.” 

His Majesty replied— 

«¢ Gentlemen, president and deputies of 
the legislative body, my duty and my incli- 
vations lead me to share the dangers of my 
soldiers. Weare mutually necessary.—My 
retura to my capital shall be speedy.—TI think 
little of fatigues, when they can contribute to 
insure tle glory and grandeur of France. I 
recognise, in the solicitude you express, the 
Jove you bear me.—I thank you for it.” 


We learn, that after the presentation of 
these addresses—the Emperor set »ut for 
Spain ;—the President for his country villa. 
Our readers will infer, that the embargo con- 
tinues in America; and that the Americans 
are ready to burst with vexation, at seeing the 
dollars of the Spanish main, flowing direct 
across the Atlantic, instead of passing up the 
Gulf Stream, and leaving atoll behind them. 

As to Buonaparte in Spain, his track will 
be marked with blood ! most awful pestilence ! 
The scourge of Heaven! What terrors round him 

wait! 
Amazement in his van, with I'light combined ; 
And Sorrow’s faded form, and Solitude behind ! 


That he will meet with a brave resistance 
we doubt not: will it be PROLONGED as well 
asbrave? Opinions differ: and we can add 
nothing to what we have already said. The 
Anti-Buonapartean revolution in Spain, is of 
carlier date, and more extensive ramifications, 
than the Emperor and Kiog supposes. He may 
find, that there is great ditlerence between sel- 
ling the Lear-skin and skinning the bear. If 
his sparrow-like eagles should again cower 
before Spanish hawks, we advise him (and the 
Empress Josephine shall support our advice) 
to replace them on his standards by that noble 
emblem, the gander !—ihe most inajestic of 
all birds! to a goose. 

In the meanwhile, Humanity, though in 
breathless expectation of sanguinary events, 
gathers some strength from the delay of great 
devastations. O that one thrill of the thou- 
sands that she feels could stiudder the bosom 
of infuriate ambition! It would either 
now soften that hardness of heart to which 
the miseries ofmankind areowing,—or hereaf- 
ter, augment the pungeney of those thorns 
with which the unthinking would-be Hero is 
planting his dying pill.w! 

Who dreams 

O Universal Empire g owing up 

From Unive: Ruin!.... Blas: the Design, 

Great God of Hosts! nor let thy Creature, fall 

Unpitied Victims at Ambition’s Shrine ! 


AMERICAN ADDRESS. 
interests of our country requires that the 
present moment should be seized, for open- 
ing the most friendly commercial intercourse 
with the Spanish colonies. 

We have thus concisely stated some of the 
effects which we conceive have been pro- 
duced by theembargo, together with a few 
of the many considerations which in our 
opinions call fora suspension and repeal of 
the law. We do not doubt that the subject 
will receive all that consideration which its 
importance deserves ; and we confident! 
trust, that the restraints on trade, of whic! 
we complain, will be speedily removed, and 
that our country will regain its former acti- 
vity, and become prosperous. 

Attested, Davin F. Clerk. 


We are not to expect unvaried success even 
in the best of causes ; the vicissitudes of war 
refuse to sanction such unwise speculation. 
The policy of Buonaparte is, to bring the 
Spanish aflairs to a short issue ; to fight a great 
battle, and blast the .nopes of his opponenis ; 
the policy of his adversaries is directly the 
contrary; not to hazard an engagement that 
deserves the name of a battle : to avoid meet- 
ing him in the plains, but to line every hill, 
and to throng every mountain, up which the 
horse cannot gallop, and to repeat the treat- 
ment he experienced from the Arabs in pt, 
where his conquests extended, in front of his 
army, half as far as his eye could reach, ir 
that level country ; and on his flanks, half as 
far as grape shot would range. This will cost 
him thousands of men ; and should he atchieve 
the conquest of Madrid, he will find that he 
has not conquered Spain. Joseph has been 
in Madrid once; other kings have been in 
Madrid twice ; yet the issue has proved their 
weakness. 

Huminity hoped that the armistice Jate- 
ly concluded between Russia avd Sweden, 
had no¢ been interrupted. Report has afhrmed 
that misfortune: and the latest information 
confirms the increase of slaughter are ravag : 
—to what end ? 

The Baltic should be pacific during winter. 
The Russian squadron blocked up in Port 
Baltic has got safely back to Cronstadt: not 
without weighty reasons and causes; and in 
this, if we are not mistaken, the Politician 
had quite as much share as the Admiral.——— 

The Russian squadron at Portsmouth is not 
more peaceable, for the time being, than 
that at Cronstadt. 

Sweden and Denmark will do little during 
winter, If the Belts should be frozen over, 
indeed—but frosts so powerfal are in the 
hands of Providence: which may disappoint 
the wishes-of a marshal of France, and of his. 
master, neither of whom acknowledge much 
obligation to Providence. ee 
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What are you doing at the London Docks? 
said a friend, in our hearing, to an officer 
of that establishment : ‘* Dutchmen, Sir; 
nothing but Dutchmen: the warehouses are 
as fullas they can hold, of goods brought by 
them; and we work extra hours to forward 
them.—They must be home by the thirtieth 
of November."—** They take with them 
home, nothing”—** but what they have paid 
for, Sir; the rest we leave to them.” It is 
not in our power to explain that resé accu- 
rately : but we give notice to our readers, that 
they will see in the papers whole piles of goods 
burnt, publicly burnt—to blind the eyes of 
the populace, who hear nothing publicly of 
that much greater quantity that will accident- 
ally find its way into the warehouses of Myn 
Heer Vander—and Myn Heer Van and Co. as 
will appear in due time—orders, edicts, and 
arrétés nolwitkstanding. 

The Danes were lately highly offended by 
the sight of several immense fleets sailing 
through the Sound for Britain :—well con- 
vineed, that pleasure was not their object ; 
and that Sweden could not consume the 
commoditics they brought: nor in fact, could 
Russia and Sweden, together. Had we stood 
at his majesty’s elbow, we could have hinted, 
that Buonaparie is not the only monarch who 
sweetens his coflee with sugar that has been 
denationalized in Britain: and that the 


empress Josephine is not the only consort 


royal who, in spite of her royal consort’s 
decrees, wears English coiton stockings under 
French sitk hose. 

We wait for information on what is passing 
in Germany. The lion that couches is not 
the less intent ou his future spring. We ap- 
prehend that Erfurth, where the emperor of 
Austria disappointed an imvitation, will one 
day witness that those who invited him thither 
have good memories. He ought to: know best 
the game he plays: we consider him as havir.g 
the prospect of a game sufficiently difficult, 
Let Spain be disposed of ; and then 

Why does not the emperor and king state 
his sentiments on the revolution that has given 
a new sovereign to Turkey ?—Because he has 
pot yet taken the measure of Mustapha Bai- 
ractar.; who, from his alacrity in cutting off 
of heads, bids. fair to be a formidable rival in 
feats of slaughter to the wearer of the iron 
crown. A few lessons in the dextrous ermn- 
ployment of mitraillades, fusillades, noyades, 
aad destruction by rank and file after a march, 
might improve his hand and heart; and then 
Ali Mustapha Buonaparte, might see him- 
self so closely equalled by his brother Turk, 
as to startle him, lest he should Jose his repu- 
tation of being the first murderer, now per- 
forming in the world; and be forced to shake 
hands with Mustapha Bairactar; alwavs pre- 
serving the pas d'honneur, The Turks are 
cpium proof: they ave no dukes of royal 
bicod: nor Cayenne diligences; but their 


** seven towers” is a very pretty place for 
eternal confinement : and the sweeping wa- 
ters of the port of Constantinople, are exccl- 
lent for carrying off those committed fo their 
charge. It will be very hard if that country, 
where robber and thief are honourable terms, 
and become a surname of the party who has 
acquired them by deeds of blood, cannot pros 
duce a match for Buonaparte, on whose ac- 
count the legislative body has lately taken into 
its head to fear—and to unite this fear with 
their enjoyment of the spectacle of ‘ force 
subduing itself.” Arrah, honey ! 

The deep, very deep politiciansof Great Bri- 
tain are at present amused by the proceedings 
of the Court of Inquiry on the subject of the 
Convention of Cintra. We trust the event will 


_prove, that our officers did their duty to the best 


of theiranderstanding. Inquiry is distinct from 
Condemnation ; and the laws and usages of our 
country deem every man innocent, till his 
peers have pronounced him guilty. ' 

The general internal state of Britain is 

peace, and now industry ; we trust, soon to 
Issue in prosperity. Our trade toSouth Ame- 
rica bids fair tomake us amends for the wasp- 
ish conduct of North America; and ourships, 
had as lieve steer southwards, as westwards : 
——Always a direct trade, if possible. 
» We have to regret, that some of those busy 
meddling idlers, who know not their own 
country, properly, and are profoundly igno- 
rant of the feelings that characterize other 
nations, have been instrumental in making 
mischief among the powers which conduct, 
what of government can be conducted, in 
Portugal, at the present erisis—We shonld 
have thought that unanimity had been of all 
things, the most desirable: and that concordid 
res fiarva crescunt is a truth to be acknow- 
ledged as well by Portuguese as others. The 
French report with delight, that ¢wo govern- 
ments, armies, fwe opinions, and two 
— rule that kingdom in horrible discord. 
4 is; impossible to suppose, that the Son of 
that famous minister, the Marquis de Pombual, 
{Compare Panorama, Vol. 1V, p. 113] the 
present Marquis, and the Viscount of Ana- 
dia, son of the celebrated minister, Airas de 
Saa, noblemen who have left. Europe, and 
their possessions in this quarter of the globe, 
to follow the fortunes of their royal master, 
in unknown countries, could be actuated by 
base and treacherous motives. The very act 
of transmigration is, prima facie, ence 
to the contrary.—This will proba- 
bly meet the of of that 
nation ; we therefore repeat out advice, ** Con- 
cord, friends, Concord and Union.” 

The Princess of Portugal, and Don Pedro, 
who are of the Spanish blood royal, have 
protested agaiust the establishment of another 
family on the throne of Spain. 

*,* The Parliament is appointed by Pro- 
clamation to meet on January 16, 1809. 
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MEDICAL REPORT OF THE ENDEAVOUR 
SOCIETY. 
To the Editor of the Literary Panorama. 
during the Isst month,* much less dli- 
sease has prewiled than usual. The most rife 


iustances may be denominated, the face endemic, | 
(as stated in the Medical Report of last number) | 


cough, seirophula, rhewmatism, spasms, affecs | 

tious of the head, diseases of the intestines, and 

of the female freast. Lam, &c. C. Pears. 
«New Kent Road, Nov. 20, 1808. 


* The thermometer, at a north window, has 
varied from 50 to 403 and the arometer, there, 
from 30. 2. 1. to 28. 8. 3.’ In one day it tell 
6*10, i.e. more than halfan inch. ‘Licre has 
been much rain, with snow, and one or two 
days hail. Much wind has prevailed, and occa- 
stonally very severe. 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, anv DEATHS. 
FROM THE 2QOTH OF OCTOBER TO THE 20TH 
OF NOVEMBER, 1808, 
BIRTHS, 
Of Sons. 
At Woburn Abbey, her Grace the Duchess of 
Bedford. 
Ac Hermitage Park, near Edinburgh, the lady of 
J. A. Borron, Esq. of Warrington. 
In Green Street, Grosvenor Stiuare, the lady of 
Capt. Montague Wynyard. 
At Portsmouth, the lady of Captain. Buckle, R.N. 
Lady Frances Montague, twins. 
The hon. Mrs. Coventry. 
The lady of Sir J. Trollope, Bart. 
The lady of Capt. H. W. Rooke, twins. 
At Bath, ‘the lady of Aubree Vere Hunt, Esq. 
eldest son cf Sir-V. Hunt, Bart. 
At Southampton, the lady of ‘I’. G. Stirling, Esq. 
of Airth. 
The lady of Col. Coghlan, still born, 
Tie lady of Wm. Fortescue; Esq. of Writtle. 
At Mr. Grenicl’s, Spring Gardens, the Hon. 
Mrs. 
Of Daughters. - 
Hon. Mrs. tink, lady of E. Mortis, Esq. M. P. 
In York Placs, the lady of Capt. Patterson. 
At Woolwich, the lady of Lieut.-Colonel Robe, of 
the Royal Artillery. 
At Wyfieid © ee Essex, the lady of J. F. 
Schroder, Esc 
At Blair Adam, Mrs. Anstruther Morrison, lady 
of J. Anstruther Morrison, Esq. of Chariton. 
The lady of David Boyle, Esq. Solicitor-General 
of Scotland. 

Lady Caroline Capel, 

The lady of General St. John. 

In Somerset Street, the Countess of Banbury. 

Viscountess Duncan. 

The lady of Sir G. S. Mackenzie, Bart. of Coul. 

The lady of Charles Jenkinson, Esq. M.P. 

At Callander House, Scotland, the lady of W. 
Forbes, Esq. 

In Upper Guildford Street, the lady of George 
Donne, Esq. 


MARRIAGES. 

Thomas Lack, Esq. of Edward Street, CAvendish 
Square, to Miss Catlierine Parkins, of Chesfielc 
Lodge, Herts. 

Lieat.-Culonel Head, of the 13th Licht Dragoons, 


to Miss Ravenscroft, daughter of Edward Ra- 
venicroft, Esq. of Portland Place. 

The Rev. ‘fT. Harris, of Braddon, Northampton- 
shire, to Miss C. Marriott, daughter of the 

late Rev. Dr. Mariott, of Colebatch. 

Capt. Hopkins, daughter of the late G, Chamber 
laine, Esq. Devonshire Place. 

Wma. Hultor, Esq of Hulton Park, Lancashire, 
to Miss M. ord, daughter of RK. Ford, Esq. of 
Wexham, Bucks. 

G. Vernon, xg. of Clontarf Castle, Dublin, to 
Henrietta shier of W. Braddyll, of 

| Coritshead Vriory, Lancashire. 

| The Rev. J. Benson, of Albemarle House, ae 

low, to Miss Chiles, Woburn Placx Russel § 

Capt. Wm. ‘Twyning, to Miss Naters, of 
ford. 

T. Manners, Esq. son of the Hon. W. Manners,- 
to Miss A. Gates, of Newington. 

Capt. Charles Craven, R. N. and Governor of the 
Royal Hospital at Haslar, to Mrs. Brooke, 
relict of the Rev. John Moore Brooke, Reetor 
of Falkingham and Helpringham, Lincoln. 

Francis Smith, Esq. of the county of Meath, 
Captain in the Royal Artillery, to Miss Hol- 
loway, eklest daughter of Lieut.-Colonel Sir 
Charies Holloway. 

Edward Mostyn, Esq. of Preston, only son of 
Sir Pyers Mostyn, Bart. of Talacre, Flintshire, 
to Frances, eldest daughter of the late Nic, 
Blundell, Esq. of Crosby Hall, Lancaster. 

Robert Mapleton, Esq. of Spring Hall, Suffolk, 
to Lucinda, daughter of H. Haggard, Esq. of 
Knebwoygth Place. 

Brigadier-Gen. Campbell, to Miss Pemberton,. of 
Taugh boyne, Ireland. 

Count C. M. Frederick, of Holmer, to ‘Miss S. 
Wats. 

G. Grant, Esq. of Waltham Place, near Maidens 
head, to Frances, daughter of the late Mr. 
Allen, of Bolsever. 

At his Excellency Sir Alexander Ball's, Malta, 
B. G. Bouviere, Esq. to Frances Henrieira, se= 
cond daughter of the late James Nash, fisq. of 
Kilmondy, county of Cork. 

Johu Brown, Esq. of Upper George Street, Port- 
man Square, to Miss Van Gelder, daughter of 
P. M. Van Gelder, Esq. of Upper Nowton Str. 

John Butcher, Esq. of Park Hatch, in the county 
of Surrey, to Miss Sarah Burche:l, seeond 
daughter of Mr. Barchel!, of Puham. 

Mr. Lytton George Kier, of Bridge Street, to Miss 

Bellamy, the elder daughter of John Bellamy, 

Esq. of the House of Commons. 

Capt. John Hardy Godby, R. N. to Miss Beil, of 

New Grove House. 

The Hon. Fitzroy Stantope, to Miss Careline. 

Wyndham. 

B. Bushell, Esq. of Clive House, Kent, to Mise. 

Tomlins, 

Brigatier-General Houston, to Lady Jane Long, 

The Rev. J, S. Freeman, D.D. Prebend of Loche 

ford, Hants, to Miss &. Richter, of Newman 

Street. 

L. H. Ferrier, Esq. of Belsyde, to Miss Menro, 

daughterof Dr. A. Monro, of Craiglockhart. 

Major-Gen. Richardson, to Mrs. Scott, widow of 

D. Scott, Esq. of Antigua. 

Capt. Impey, R. N. to Miss Cassel, a ward of 


Vet. 


[Lit Pan. Dec. 1308 } 


Chancery. 
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DEATHS. 

Jn Bryanstone-street, Portman-square, John B. 
Garforth, Esq. at the advanced age of 80. 

In the 68h year of his age, the Rev. James Nas- 
mith, D.D. rector of Leverington, Isle of Ely. 

At Norwich, the Rev. John Beevor, rector of 
Great and Little Burlingham, and of Scarning, 
all in Norfoik. 

At Little Bank, near Settle, in the county of York, 
in the 8th year, Mrs. Alice Atkinson, one of 
the people called Quakers. 

At North Collingham, Nottinghamshire, John 
Tym, Esq. who was lineally descended trom 
the famous republican Pym, who distinguished 
himself so much in the civil wars, and died in 
1644. His only son having died abroad, this 
branch of the male line becomes extinct. 

At Perth, Mrs. Isabel Wilson, retictof Mr. John 
Scotland, merchant, aged $5. She only sur- 
vived her sister, Mis. Allison, 12 days, who 
died at the age of 97. 

Aged 96, Mr. John Fearless, one of the brethren 
of Shearbourn House, néar Durham. 

At Lovesome Hill, near Brafferton, Henry Young, 
Esq. aged 87. 

At Wilmslow, Cheshire, Lieut.-Col. J. Paterson, 
late of the Bombay establishment. 

In the 79th year of his age, the hev. E. Edwards, 
warden of Brown's [ospita!, Stamford. 

At Rousham, Oxfordshire, Sir Clement Cotterel 
Dormer, Bart. late master of the ceremonics. 

The Rev. J. Covey, vicar of Selbourne, Hants. 

At Datchett, H. Eden, Esq. of Charlotte-street, 
Bedford-square. 

In Tower-street, Mr. J. Thornton. His property, 
amounting to £100,000, falls to a sister and 
_ three nieces, who had hitherto been accustom- 
ed to daily labour. 

At Cockermouth, in Cumberland, the Rev. John 
. Wheatley, A. M. rector of that place, and for- 
reerly of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 
At Bath, Mis. Mann, wife of Adm. Mann. 
in Manchester-street, Mrs. Charlotte Dalrymple, 
sister of the late Adm. Dairymple. 
At Clarendon Park, the lady of Col. Bathurst. 
At Crickdale, the Rev. R. Purdy, D. D. 
At Colndean, Gloucestershire, the Rev. J. Hare, 
rector of that place. ’ 
James Grant, Esq. of Redcastle, Rosshire, : 
At Sienna, in Italy, Steddy Grinfield, Esq. F.R.S. 
brother of the late Gen. Grinfield, and formerly 
_ a barrister of Lincoln’s Inn. 
At Speen, Berks, Miss Calcraft, eldest daughter of 
the late Lieut.-General Calcraft. 
Mrs. Columbine, of Queen-square, Westminster, 
at the age of 88. 
At Hans House, Herts, W. Moncy, Esq. 
At Brownfield, Mr. W. Gray, age! 80. 
At Studley Mill, Warwickshire, Mr. H. Moore, 
aged 86. 
In Spring Gardens, the lady ot J. Jeckyll, Esq. M.P. 
In his 86th: year, the Rev. T. Lindsay, formerly 
vicar of Caterick, Yorkshire. 
Mr. Samuel Barker, aged 92. 
Av Park-House, Boxley, Mrs. Best, relict of J. 
Best, Esq. aged 76. 
At House, Hants, Miss Kingsmill, 
youngest daughter of the late Edward Kings- 
mill, Esq, lateof Belfast, and uicce to the late 


Military Promotions. —University Proceedings and Promotions. 
At Bath, Mrs. Franco, relict of Ralph Franco, 


(612 


Esq. and daugbrer of the late Baron D’ Aguilar. 
At Edinburgh, the Rt. Hon. Isabella, Countess of 
Errol, mother to the late and present Earl of Erro). 


At Southover, W. Newton, Esq. Colonel of the 


South Lerves Volunteers. , 

In Duke-strect, St. James’s, John Hutchinson, 
Esq. in his 86th year. 

In Granby Row, Dublin, in his 84th year, the 
Rev, Dr. Blundell, Dean of Kildare. 

At Esher, Henry de Ponthieu, Esq. aged 79. 

At Camberwell, aged 84, T. Wilson, Esq. late 
Chief Justice in the Island of Dominica. 
Suddenly, aged 84, the Right Hon, Guy Carle- 
ton, Lord Dorchester, K. B. 

On his passage from Madeira to the Brazils, Lord 
C. Hamilton, second son of Lord Abercorn, in 
his 20th year. 

Sir Henry Paulet, St. John Mildmay, Bart. M.P. 
for the county of Hants. 

Sir Charles Saxton, Bart. late commissioner at 
Portsmouth dock-yard. j 
In his 73d year, the Rev. John Whitaker, author’ 
of the History of Manchester, Vindication of 
Mary Queen of Scots. 

Mrs. Jean Canipbell Carrick, niece to John, third 
Dake of Argyle. 

Elizabeth Mary, the wife of George White, Esq. 
of Park-street, Westminster, and of Newington 
House, in the gounty of Oxford. The kind, 
disposition and goodness of heart,which marked 
her whole character, could not but endear her 
to all who had the happiness of her acquaint- 
ance, and will make her memory respected and 
beloved.—Her uncomplaining submission and 
mild resignation, under painful trials, have . 
deeply impiessed all who knew her. To the 
last, her fortitude remained unshaken, and her 
resignation unimpaired. —Her remains were dee, 
posited in the family vault at Newington, on 
Tuesday the 15th of November, 1808, amidst 
the tears and regrets Of the many, who have 
lost a friend and a patron. 


MILITARY PROMOTIONS. 

stTaFF, &c. 1n 1808, 

November 5.—Staff.— Deputy commissary- 

general John Murray to be a commissary-gene- 

ral of stores, provisions, and forage to the forces. 

Brevet.—Lieutenant-Col. John Mackelcan, of the 
Royal Engineers, to be colonel in the army. 

November 12.—Garrison.—General the Hon. 
Chapple Norton, to be governor of Charlemont, 
vice general Lord Dorchester, deceased. 


UNIVERSITY PROCEEDINGS AND 
PRONOTIONS., 
Oxford. 

Oct. 24.—The following noblemen and gentle- 
men were entered at Christ Church Coll. : Lord 
Sydney Osborne, brother of the Duke of Leeds ; 
Lord Apsley and Mr. Bathurst, sons of Earl Ba- 
thurst; Mr. Campbell, eldest son of Lord Caw- 
cor; the Hon. Mr. Calthorpe, next brother of 
Loid Calthorpe ; Sir W. Foulis, Bart, of Ingleby, 


John Dalrymple Hay, Bart. of Old Luce, Wig- 
townshire, North Britain. 


Adm. Sia Robert Kingsmill, Bart. 


in Yorkshire, and Mr. Hay, eldest son of Sir - 


——3l.—Rev, Tho, Hen, Ashhurst, of AH 
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Souls; and Rey. Wm, Cockayne Prith, of St. 
John’s, students in law, admitted B.C Mr. 
Chas. Wayland, of Wadham, aad Mr.Thos. New- 
port, of Worcester coll., were admitted B. A. 

Nov. 3.—Mr. Philip Lake Godsal, of Oriel; 
Rev. Edm. Paley, cf Queen’s; Mr Wm. St. 
Clare, of Christ church ; Rev. Thos. Davies, Rev. 
Wm. Ashmead Pruen, and Rey. John Peglar, of 
Worcester; and Rev. Proctor Robinson, of Lin- 
coln coil., B.A. admitted M.A. Mr. Chas. Jas. 
Calley, of Corpus Christi; and Mr. Chas./Mon 
ro, of Christ church, admitted B. A. 

——4.—Wyndham Kratchbull, B. A. and 
Hon. Heneage Legge, of Christ church, eleeted 
Fel. of All Souls’. 


Cambridge. 


Nov. 3.—Rev. Dr. Barnes, Master of Peter- 
house, resigned the office of Vice-Chancellor of 
this university ; and next day the Rev. Dr. Pear- 
son, Master of Sidney Sussex coll., was chosen 
Vice-Chancellor for the year ensuing. 

Oct. 29.—Jas. Henry Monk, Esq. M. A. Fellow 
and Classical Lecturer of Trinity college, unani- 
mously elected Greek Professor, in the room of 
the late celebrated Professor Porson, 

—~31.—Mr. Rob. Walpole, B.A. of Trinity, 
admitted M. A.; and Messrs. Chas. Devon, and 
John Connop, of St. Jahn’s, and Mr. Phillip 
Douglas, of Bene’t coll. admitted B. A. 

A grace was proposed to the senate, and carried 
in the affirmative, that the vicarage of Burwell, in 
this county, (one of the university livings) be aug- 
mented £100 per annum above its present in- 
come. 

The Seatonian prize is this year adjudged to 
Rev. Mr. Cole, Fellow of Magdalen, for his 
poem on The Hoty Wars. 

Nov. 16. —Rev. Caleb Elwin, of Pembroke hall, 
admitted M. A. 

—— The Haerlem prize medal, value 42 gui- 
neas, awarded by Teyler’s Theological Society to 
Rev. Caesar Morgan, M. A. (now D. D.) for his 
dissertation, entitled A Demonstration, that 
true Philosophy has no tendency to undermine 
Divine and that a well-grounded 
Philosopher may be a true Christian,” was pre- 
sented by him to this university, and is deposited 
in the public library. ; 


Rev. Thos. French, D. D. is appointed chaplain 
to the garrison of Sheerness, inthe room of Rew. 
Mr. Hue. 

Rey. William Miller is inducted to the united 
vicarages of East Dean cum Friston, Sussex. 

Rev, Phil. Da Val Autrere, B.A. has been in- 
stituted to the medicty of the rectory of Scaring, 
Norfolk, with the vicarage of the other mediery 
of the same rectory annexed, on the presentation 
of Sir John Lombe, Bart. And Rev. John Cor- 
hould, M.A. of Bracon Asi, formerly of Pem- 
broke hall, has been instituted to the reciory of 

Eccles next the sea, same county, also on the 
presentation of Sir J. Lombe. 

Rev. Nat. D’Eye, M.A. late of Caius coll. has 
been instituted to the rectory of Birlingham:St. 
Andrew with Birlingham St Edmund annexed, 
Norfolk, on the presentation of Mrs. Burroughes, 
of Catharine hill. 4 

Rey, J, Wailer, M.A. Fell, of Queen's coll. 
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Oxford, and master of Appleby school, has been 
presented, by the Provost and Fellows of that sos 
ciety, to the rectory of Sushamstead, Berks. 

Rev. J. Nelson, M.A. Feil. of Queen’s coll. 
Oxford, has been presented, by Sir John Aubrey, 
Bart. M.P. to the livings of Brill and Burstall, 
Bucks. 

Rev. J. Wall, chaplain in ordinary to the Prince 
of Wales, is instituted to the rectory of Wolstaston. 

A dispensation has passed the great seal, -enabl- 
ing Rev. Rob. Beon, B.D. Fell. and Sen. Bursar 
of St. John’s, Camb. to hold the rectory of Ufford, 
Norths., with the rectory Stokerston in Leicestere 
shire. 

Rev. Anth. Mainwaring, B. D. Fel. of St. 
John’s, Camb. is presented by the Master and Fel- 
lows of that society to the rectory of Barrow, Suf- 
folk, vacant by death of Rev. Geo. Ashby. 

Rev, Geo, Hutton, D. D. vicar of Sutterton, 
has been instituted to the rectory of Algarkirk cum 
Fosdyke, near Boston. 

Rev. Hen. Crowe, jun. M. A. was last week 
instituted, by the Bishop of Lincoln, to the vicar- 
age of Buckingham, (Bucks.) on the presenta- 
tion of Thos. Win. Coke, Esq. 


Bankrupts and Certificates, between Oc- 
toler 25 and November 19, 1808, with the 
Attornies, extracted correctly from the 
London Gazette. 


BANKRUPTCIES SUPERSEDED, 
Foy, W. Chertsev, baker. 
Hemingway, J. Chester, printer. 
Hu!bert, J. and Hulbert, J. Bath, cabinet makers. 
BANKRUPTS. 
Atkinson, W. Manchester, shoe-dealer, 
John Street, Bedford Row. 

Averill, G. Armitage, Statford, wheelwright. Rudalls, 
Clement's Inn, 
Baker, J. jun. Stafford, shoe-manufacturer. ft. Austice, 

King’s Beuch Waiks, Tempic. 
Barnes, T. Colchester, Essex, sadier. tt. Milne and 
tt. Wil- 


Att. Windle, 


Parry, Temple. 

Barns, 3. Manchester, manufacturer. 
lis, Warnford Court. 

Beavers, J. Sheffield, Yorkshire, builder. 410. Crasley, 
Holborn Court, Gray's Inv, 

Bowstreed, 8. Kingsland Road, corm-merchant. 4tt.Bryant,’ 
Copthall Court, Thregmorton Street. 

Erading, J. Newport, tsle of Wicht, carpenter. tt.’ 
Wilmot, Holborn Court, Gray's Inn. 

Brooker, J. C, Poultry, haberdasher. tt, Allingham, 
St. John's Square. 

Bryan, Grosvenor Mews, chand’er. 4! .Robinson and 
Lee, Lincoln's Inn. 

Campbe'!, A. Huddersiicld, York, merchaat. 
tve, Cliimcery Lane. 

Clarke, T. Portsmouth, Southampton, merchant. A/t. 
Matthews, St. Thomas’ Street, Portsmonth. 

Coigrave, J. Red Liow Street, wine-merchant. i. Pule 
len, Fore Street, Cripplegate. 

Connellan, J. St. Catherine’s, ship-chandler. Bour- 
dillon and Hewitt, Little Friday Street. 

Cooper, B. Street, Wlackiriars, builders. 
lev. Cheapside, 

Corrie, J. Weston Street, Southwark, common brewer. 
Att. Searth, Lyon's Inn, Strand, : 

Cotten, L. Street, merchant. Rvitt and 
Rixon. Havdon Square, Minories 

Drew, Dursley, Gloucestershire, tankeeper. tt. 
Price and Williams, Lincoln’s Inn. 

Dunn, J, Stockport, Chestes, draper. Aft, Ellis, Cursitor: 
Street, Chancery Lane. 

Elliot, G. Winchester Street, merchant, Att. Crowder, 
Lavie, and Garth, Frederick's Place, Jewrv. 

Fall, G. and Hutchinson, 3. ‘ooley Street, brewers. Att. 
Holmes and Lewis, Mark Lane. 

W. and Fly, J. Croydon, brickJaycrs. Kirk- 

man, Cloak Lane. 

Forster. G. Easter Dukesfield, Northumberland, miller. 
Att. Watson, ‘Temple. ‘ 


Frith, &. Brovghton-Ford, Lancashire, calico-printers 


Bdge, inner Temple, 
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Gilber*, J. Chiswell Street, grocer, Alt. Hodges, Dors t 
Street, Salisbury Square. 

Gott, BE. Weliclose Square, coal merchant. tt. Allan, 
Frederick’s Place, Old Jewry. 


julter Lane, ‘warehousoman. Reynolds, 
Square, Aidersgate Street. 

J. Bromvard, Hercierdsbire, dealer, 472. 

5, Gray’s 

Oakshaw, Cumberiand, dover. Att. Moun- 

Inn. 


Buroley, Lancaster, cotton-spimner. 
esworth, Gray's inn Sacre. 

. Wigmore Stree’, bookseller. Wilt- 
ral Holton, Oid Braad Sireet. 

. S. Ludgate Hill, silk mercer. Att. Ellen, New 

Street, 

1. W. Brownlow Street, Hoibern, eabinet-ma- 

ker. A”lincuam, St. Sqnere, 

Jolmson, CG. Pear ‘iree Row, New Cut Biackfmar's Road, 
cabifet-maker. dt, Patien, Cross syect, Matton Gar- 
den, - 

Jones, D. Tentro-ha k, Glamerganshire, linen draper. 
Alt. Bigg, Garden 

Jones, J. Denbighshire, shopkeeper. 47/1, 
Plowden, B. mswick Square, 

Kitching, >. Leeds, York, dyer. 4tt, Crosley, Charles 
Square, Old Streé Road 

Kitson, J, Dewsbury Moor, Yorkshire, clothier. A. J, 
and R. Wiils, Warnford Court, ‘Throgmorton Street. 
Suight, T. and Knioh', 8. Mosicy, Lancashire, clothiers. 
Att. Townsend, Staple Im. 

Lane, L. Hingsclere, Hants, shopkeeper. Aft, Kibbie- 
white, Roy ..nd, and Kob:nson, Gray's Inn Square, 

Leman, J, Ramseqate, Kent, shopkeeper, At. Clutton, 
St. Thomas Street, Borough. 

Lindiet, Penistone, York, leather cutter, Att. Wilson, 
Gyevilic Sur HattonGarden. 

Lyon, T. Liverpool, merchant. Windle, John Street, 
Bediord Kow. 

Mans, G, Southampton Street, Strand, victualler. 472. 
Crawford, Charles square, Oid Street Road. 

Maynin, C. Pickett-street, cheesemenger. it. Hurd, 
Temple. 

Marchent, T. Bridgewater, Somersetshire, bookseller. 
Att. Tarrant, Chancery Lane. 

Medhurst, W. Ross, innkolder. tt, Williams, Red Lion 
Square. 

Millet, G. Woolwich, Kent, tailor. 4¢t..West, Clement’s 


Miller, J. Brighthelmstone, bricklayer, Ellis, Hat- 
ton Garden. 

Mow, W. Halesworth, Suffolk, sadicr. tt. Pugh, Ber- 
nardStrect, Russell Square. 

Newman. C, Whitechapel, ‘shopkeeper. Aft, Wilson, 
Kine’s Bench Walks, Temple. 

Nixon, J. Bewcastie Demesne, Cumberland, drover, 47. 
Mounsey, Staple Inn. 

OUsbaidiston, J, and Jones, R. Manchester, cotton and 
twist deaiers, dt. Edge, Inner ‘i 

Page, J. Bishopgate Street, haberdasher, Sweet, 
King’s Bench Waik. 4 

Palmer, Govdge Street, St, Pancras, tailor. Ait. Tur- 
ner, Edward Street, Cavendish Square. 

Parsons, R. Lvncembe and Widcombe, Somerset, grocer. 
it. Shephard and Adiingten, Bedford Row, 

Peatce, J. Dikeon, W. and Allen. B. Paternoster Row, 
mouey-scriveners. Bovill, Bridge Street, Blackfnars. 

Pearson, T. RKoughburchworth, Yorkshire, tauner. Ait, 
Wilson, Greville Street, Hatton Garden. 

Pink, J. Gravesend, bouse-carpenicr. tt. Clarkson, 
Eysex Street, Strand. 

Popplestone, W. Plymouth, grocer. Alexancler, Bed- 
ord Row, : 

Potts, J. White Bear Yard, Rack Hill, cebinet-maker. 
Att, Crachiey and fry, John Strect, Bc dford Row. 

Radley, HK. Ossett, Yorkshire, clothier. 4tt. Clarkson, 
Essex Sireet, Strand. 

Rand, J, Deptford, Kent, brewer. 4i/. Saward, Prince’s 
Street, Kotherbithe. 

Read, R. Carojine Mews, Bedford Square, stable-keeper. 
Att. Denton aud Barker, Gray’s Inn. 

Rhodes, Newcastie-under-Lyme, Stafordshire, grocer. 

it. Benbow and Hope, Lincoln's Inn. 

R s, W. Shacklewell, warehouseman. Whitaker, 
R¥oad Cour#, Long Acre, 

Robinson, A. M. Kingston-upon-Hull, millincr. Ker- 
sev, Bishopgate Within. 

Rolls, K. L. Southam, Warwick, money-scrivener. Att. 
Shephard and Adlington, Bedford Row. ‘ 
Roose, D. C. Colebrooke, brewer, Ait. J. and R. Willis, 

Warnford Court. 


, Koper, W.P. London and the Cape of Good Hope, mer- 
chant. Swain, Slevens, and Maples, Old Jewry. 
Rose. id, Sonverset, farmer, Att. Shepherd and 


mn, Belfi) Row, 

Somue!, L. Leman street, Goodman's Fields, watch ma- 
ker. Isaacs, Mitre Court, Aldgate, 

Saunders, A. Tot Strecs, horse-dealer. Att, Smith 

Smt. Bath cornfactor. Harrison, Craven Sircet, 
Strand. 

Smvth, J. Great Trinity Lang, merchant. tt, Latkow, 
Wardrohe Court, Doctot’s Commons. 

Smith. J. Safiron Mil, grecer. Att. Jones and Green, Sa@- 
lisbury Square, 

Thomsou, R. Craven Bu ‘dings, Drury Lane, dealer, Art. 
Bonsheld, Bouverie Street, eer Street. 

‘Tompson. W, jun, Woiverhampion, grocer. Att. Wii- 
ius, Staple Inn. 

Wa'sh, B. and Nisbet, T. Ange! Court, Throgmortop 
Street, brokers. Att, Smith and Tilson, Chapter House, 

t. Paul's Charch Yard. 

Ward, W. Leicester, and Prazer, R. Cateaton Street, hoe 
siers. Att. Taylor, Southampteu Buildings, Chancery 


Lane, 

Webster, H. Roll's Duildmgs, Fetter Lanc, jeweller, tt. 
fee, Castle Street, Hoiborn. 

Whitebead, J. Kingston upon Aull, grocer. sft. Sykes 
and Knowles, New Inn. 

Wiiliims, R. Bedweity, Monmouth shopkeeper. 
Gregory, Clement’s Inn. 
T. Shoe Lane, vintner. Att. Salkeld, Dowgate 

Wiimot, J. East-Markham, Nottinghamshire, butcher. 
Rhodes, Cook, and Handley, St. James's Walk, 
Wright, J. Hammersmith, cheesemonger. Aft. Batford, 
Jamaica Row, Bermondsey. 

Wnghbt, R. Thoverton, Devon, dealer. Att, Williame 
and Darke, Prince's Street, Bedford Row. 

bag T. Cowper’s Row, Crutched Friars, broker. Alte 
Mills, Fly Place. 

Young, T. Machen, Monmouth, dealer. Att. James, 
Gray’s Inn Square. 


CERTIFICATES. 


T.Surr, Charing Cross, wine merchant.—T. Troughton» 
Liverpool, stationer.—R. Payne, Raine. Essex, shopkeepers 
—W. Gore, Aldgate, warehous¢mau.—C. Delahovde. 
Esher, Surrey, distiller.—S. Jacob, Portsea, slopseller.— 
W. Harrison, Berwick Street, carrier. 

J. Bowyer, Cheapside, warehouseinan.—J. Pritty, Had- 
leigh, @rocer.—J. Phillips, Printer’s Street, Blackfriars, 
and the Strand, dealers 1 glass.—J. Taylor, Pagham, Sus- 
sex, snopkeeper.J. Baker, Holborn, linen-draper.—R, 
W. Henderson, George Street, Minories, ship-broker.—S, 
Field, Piymouth Dock, wine-merchant. 

F. F, Blunde!!, Coleman Street, insurance-broker.—C 
James, Catexrton Street, rrbbon-manutacturer.—J. Herbert, 
and C, Mayo, London, warehousemen.—T. Williams, 
Caerpinliy, Glamorgan, wool manufacturer.—W.Hartiand, 
jun, Bristol, house carpeoter.—W. Austin, Dursley, 
cester, giass-seiler.—H. Rey nell, Bristol, linen-draper. 

G. Testolin:, Cornbill, printseller.—J. Pycase, Marston, 
Chester, deaicr.—G. Stokoe, Sun Street, plane-maker.— 
J. Gatty, Oxford Street, irou-monger.—-R. Grover, ‘Town 
Malling, Kent, grocer.—W. A, Jones, Aldermanbury, ha- 
berdasher, 

J, Parker, Edgbaston, Warwickshire, rope-maker.—T, 
Bancutt, Long Buckby, Northamptonshire, money-scrive- 
ner.—S. Pears, Bread’ Street, warebouseman ; J. Watson, 
J, Watson, the vounyer, aud J. Watson, Preston, Lancas- 
cotten-manufacturers.—M. Gibson, Bermondsey Street, 
sRopkeeper.—!. Coghlan, Liverpool, victnalcr.—S, haight 
Frome se!wood, Scmersctshire, tailor.—W. Bedford and 
S. Sumner, Foster Lane, wholesale linen-drapers.—W. 
Roderick, Lianeliy, Carmarthenshire, dealer and chapman, 
T. Preston, Aldérmanbury, warehouseman.—F. Mason, 
Grest Bell Alley, Coleman Street, carpenter.—T. Cole, 
Daggenhain, Essex, baker, dealer, and chapovan. 

J. Smith, Liverpool, merchant.—T. Bishop, Birming- 
bam, Warwick, plater.—k. Grfith, Lieweny Farm, Den- 
bigh, farmer.—J, Ambier, Leeds, York, timber-merchant. 
Hesclaune, Beech Street, oil merchant.—G,. Hall, Bow 
Surcet, Coyent Garden, liquor-merchant, 

G. Parker, Chenies Street, Oxford Koad, British wine- 
merchatit.—-W. Aimsworth, Manchester, inv-kceper.—T. 
Beckwith, Commercial Road, coachmaker.—W. Mitchell, 
Merthyr Tvdvi!!, Glamorganshire, victualler.—R. Brenan, 
Threadneedle Street, factor. —T. Teasdale, Penrith, 
beriindshire, mokeeper.—M. Moses, Roscmary Lene, 
saleyman.—R. Gorton and J, Gorton, Cuckney, Notting- 
hamshire, merchant.—J. Cook, Widford, Essex, victual- 
ler.—\WV. Winter and T. F. Hay, Long-Acre, lacemen.—J. 
Spiigz, Birmingham, linen-draper.—T. Vinn, Clemeut’s 
Lave, Lombard Street, dealer.—J. Hiret, Sutfolk Lane, 
Caanen Street, broker. 


Goo n, N. March, Ely, Camoridgesiire, tanner. zt. 
Hoxley, Midile Temple, 
Goss, Hackne: Ro ad, apothecary. Att. Keys, Somer- 
i set Street. A te 
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STATE OF TRADE. 
Lloyd's Coffee House, Nov. 20, 1808. 
The threats of the French emperor against 
Spain, and the eoufidence with which he has 
wromised to plant his eagles on the forts of 
Portugal,” have not, in the smallest degree, 
lessened the coasmercial ardour, evinced by 
our countrymen on the late renewal of inter- 
course with those nations, the amonrt of 
whose purchases of our various commodities, 
heretofore made so conspicuous a figure in the 
balance-sheet of British commerce. Orders, 
to avery considerable extent, have been trans- 
mitted to Birmingham, by several of the Lon- 
don and Liverpool shippers, for goods destined 
for the Spanish and Portuguese .narkets ; as 
we learu by private communication fiom an 
emivent manufacturer of that town. Man- 
chester, Halifax, and other seats of various 
fabries, have recived similar encouragement 
from the merebauts of our ports. In fact, 
private information from those parts assures us, 
that there ty not in all Yorkshire aman stand- 
ing idle, arid wlhiere, a few months ago, there 
was no work to be had, at this moment, 
there is no possibility of procuring additional 
hands, or of extending the manufactures to 

meet the suddenness of the demand 
While some of our traders are thus em- 
ployed in strengthening the bond of amity be- 
tweeli England and her brave allies in the 
south of Europe (for, as an able commercia! 
writer has justly observed, trade, by inter- 
wwingling the interests of one nation with 
these of another, forms the strongest link in 
their chain of mutual intercourse), others of 
them are not inattentive to the advantages 
likely to result from a eultivation of our new- 
ly acquired connection with the southern part 
of America, through the mediam of the in 
zils. ‘The articles that we draw from that 
rich territory, although not very numerous, 
are certainly of first rate qualities ; and various 
samples which we have seen in the Londoo 
market, have not tended to alter our opinion 
on this head, It is wonderful, that East-In- 
dia sugar, an inferior commodity, should have 
gine dic footing in our markets, as a substi- 
tute, for the produce of the West-India colo- 
nies; and now, when the Brazilian sugar has 
found its way into thiscountry, combining, as 
it does, the hie appearance of the East-Tadian 
article with those essential qualities which 
have hitherto rendered West-India sugar so 
valuable: we are warranted in supposing that 
it will supersede a production from whici the 
Fast-India Company derives very trifling pro- 
fits, and by whict: the public is rather injured 
than benefited. The Portuguese were the 
first who planted the sugir-cane in South Ame- 
rica; and since 1650, when Portugal drew no 
less than 120,009 hozsheac's from the Brazils, 
not only the cultivation of the cane has been 


wonderfully extended, but the quality of the 
sugar has experienced progressive improve- 
ment. ‘Besides hides, tobacco, and woods for 
dyeing, the Brazils are known to produce 
must excellent cotlee, sarsaparilla, vanilla, 
cotton, and cocoa; likewise two species of 
aromatic trees (the cucheris and the pecuri) 
whose fruits possess the properties of the 
clove and the nutmeg. We sincerely hose, 
that the terms on which we at present are 
with the government of the Brazils, will 
enable our enterprising eountrymen to raise 
sone of the abovementioned articles to the 
rank of considerable exports. 

A new and severe regulation against the 
clandestine ‘atroduction of foreign merehan- 
dize is ordered to take place in Holland on 
the 30th instant. It's something in the na- 
ture of an excise, Officers are to be appoint- 
ed in every port to take an account of the 
various articles in the several shops and wares 
houses, and also of all those delivered and 
sold. Should it appear that there has at any 
time been an increase of the stock, the in- 
troduction of which cannot be supported 
legal and suilicient vouchers, such surplus is 
to be subjected to confiseation. 

Two remarks: offer themselves on this sub- 
ject: the first is, that in spite of all the 
endeavours of Kuonaparté hitherto, he has 
not been able to beud the Dutch to his views, 
so far as to exclude English commerce: for 
in that case, these edicts upon edicts, would 
be totally unnecessary. The edict anounces 
the fact it opposes. The second is, that when 
the absolute privation of commerce shall 
have produced its. intended effect in the Ba- 
tavian nation—the opinions and the feelings 
of those who anticipated immense advantages 
from French fraternity, will be truly interest 
ing, and instructive, 

Tallow, it will be perceived by our prices 
current, bas riven in price. Flouf, and in- 
deed, grain of every description, seem to 
have rather experienced an increase than a 
decrease of value, in consequence of our 
abundant harvest. 

Such is the flourishing state of the cotton 
business in Belfast, that a single manvfaeturs 
ing house, employing a great number of work- 
men, it is said, has pasted on the office door 
—one thousand Gingham ieavers wanted. 

Poor America!-—Sie escaped our atten- 
tion while we were engaged on the former 
part of our Report, but we are determined to 
give her a corner. ‘The injury which the 
United States sustain by the embargo may be 
estimated by the tonnage of their shipping 
employed in foreign commerce. According 
to the last returns, it amounted to 1,500,000 
tous. ‘The annual value of the employment 
of each ton is calculated at £4. ‘Thus by 
this truly political measure America is minus 
£6,000,000 of profit, derived from come 
meree, 
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PRICE OF MEAT.* 


Smithfeld, stone of Bib. to sink the offal. 
Beef, Mutton. Veal. Pork. Lamb. 

22 5s Ad. 5s. ad. 6s. Gd. 55.104. 5s. 
29 5 4565:0 600 
Nov. 5 505066600 
12 410 5 06 6660 


Od. 


544458 
404250, 
404.8 5 8 


St. James’s.* Ww 

ay. Straw Hay. Straw. 
o £1160 £710 £1 180 
2 00 


Bags. 
Kent £3 10} Kent £3 16 to £ 
Sussex 0 3 10} Sussex 3 3 
Essex 3 0 4 4| Fam. 6 0 


PRICE OF LEATHER.* 
Butts, 50to 56lb,each —~ 
Dressing Hides — — — 
Crop Hides for cutting 
Flat Ordinary — — 
Calf Skins, 30 to 40lb. per degen: 
_Dito, 50 to 70 — 


London Average p per stone 
of 8lb. 


Soap, yellow, 108s.; py 112s.; curd, 116s, 
Candles, perdozen, 18s. Od.; moulds, 19s. Od. 


WHEKLY RETURNS OF WHEAT. 
Oc 22. 6,051 quarters, Average 88s. 14d. 


19,702 sacks. Average 82s. 
18,491 
14,472 — — — —S9 
8,749 — — — — 83 


Prices of various Table, &c. 
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COALS IN THE RIVER. 
Sunderland, Newcastle. 
Oct. 22 465.9d. to 505.6. 42s. 9d. to 54s-6d. 
29 47 0 486 42 0 52 9 
Nov. 5 48 9 47 9 54 0 
12 48 6 506 50 0 56 9 
Delivered at 12s. per chaldron advance. 


METEOROLOGICAL ‘TABLE. 


o'clock 


Morning. 
by Leslie’s 
Hydrom 


PRICE OF BREAD. 
Peck Loaf. Half Peck. 
4s. 10d. 2s. $d. 
2 6} 
5 2 Sr 
5 2 2 7 
Those marked thus * are taken at tlie highest 
price of the market. 


COURSE OF EX 
Amsterdam, 2 us. 33-0 
Ditto at sight — 32-5 
Rotterdam, 10-4 
Hamburgh, — 31-3 
Altona, — — 31-4 
Paris, 1 day’s date 21-16 
Ditto, 2us. — 22 
Bordeaux 22 
Madrid, in paper — 
Ditto, eff. — — €4 | Dublin 
Cadiz, in paper Cork 


EXCHANGE. 

Cadiz, eff. — — 44 
hilooa — 41 
Palermo, peroz. 92 
Leghorn — — 57 
Genva 
Venice, eff. 
Naples 
Lisbon 
Oporto 


— 


— _ 

— 


percent 


* With high wind at night. 
+ With high wind and rain at night. 
} A fall of snow towards the morning. 


The Average Prices ¢f Navivalie Canal Shares, 
Dock Stock, and Fire Office Shares, in Nov. 
1808, at the Office of Mr. Scott, 28, New 
Bridge Street, Blackfriars, London. 


Trent and Mersey, or Grand Trunk Canal, 
£980 per share, dividing £40 per share perannum 
nett.—Ditto Mortgages at*£’5 per cent discount 
—Grand Junction Cana), £127 to £128 per 
share : the last half yearly dividend was £2 nett. 
—Ditto Loan Note, #6 per cent discount.—Ashe- 
ton and Oldham, £100 per share.—Kennet and 
Avon, £23.10s. for £20 paid.—London] Dock 
Stock £320 to £12) per cent.—West-India Dock 
£162 to £165.—Commercial Dock, £127.— 
East India Dock, £124. 10s.—-Giobe Insurance 
£114 to £116. ‘= Prov ident Institution, par.— 

Monmouthshire, £100.—Huddersfield, £19.— 


B. of Holland, s2percent. 


East London Water Works £45 premium, 


62 
Dit 
Sen 
Ma 
Wi 
Jaa 
] Sou 
Un. 
Ditt 
| Newgate bal carcase. Mal 
| ou. | 
29 5 8 00 List 
Noy. 5 > Rig 
12 Bra: 
Car 
H G 
| Oct. Dub 
Oct. | Fair fa 
223 Pair Lim 
Nov. 5 6 60 1190 6 9333 {51150] 478 29 Showery® Port 
126 60 260 6 6 1180) 40]. 40} 39 Showery We: 
25,30 52/50] ,64) 43 Cloudy> Bris 
26147. 55 | 43 34 | 34 Fair Yarr 
27 | | 90} 544) 34 Fair Ald 
6} 28157 55) 461 445 29 Showery Inve 
29' 44/51 [45] ,71 21 Fair Ton 
30 46 51} 45 30,20| 27 Cloudy Sott 
$1045 (51) 46, 482) 25 Cloudy Mus 
— %6d. | Nov. New 
— 20 1.47, 49 | 46 (18 
23 2 46 48 } 46 20 Cloudy 
3.46 49/42, 25 Cloudy 
4 42. 46 | 40) ,o8 | 29 Fair Baril 
5 36 42/34 9).89| 26 Cloudy 
— 6 32 43]! 42 280} 30 -Fair Di 
7 42 46/43) 19 Cloudy 
8 43 50] 44 262} 15 Foggy Di 
9 52) 46 63 | O Foggy 
10°46 53)45} 479 
i 11 46 49/44] 4,88) O Rain 
12° 36 43 | 40 90,10 Cloudy Di 
13°39 41/35] 410; 10 Cloudy 
2 14 81) «37 | 32 5 Fogzy 
| 16 S24 51] % ed Dit 
d. 17) 54 | 48 25 air 
| pe, > 18/47 47 | 44 98,77, Raint 
j Nov. 5 24 19 35 , 43 | 37 pees | 0 Fair Dit 
20 86 461461 475 | G6 Fair Dit 
Flax, 
Dit 
Galls, 
| Gener 
Dit 
Gum 
- Dit 
Dit 
Dit: 
| Hem 
Dit 
Indigc 
4 
4 Tron, 
Ditt 
Ditt 
: 
Lead j 
Logwo 
Madde 
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To Bengal, Madras, or China....... 
Ditro out and home........ 
SenegamMbia. es 1088, 
Madeira... - 6gs. ret. 3/. 
Windward and Leeward 10gs. ret. 
Jamaica. Sgs. ret. 41, 
South Whale-fishery and back... ... 20 gs. 
Un. States of America (Brit. ships) 10gs. ret. 51. 
Ditto (American ships)............ 6gt. 
Malaga and places adjacent .......,. 6gs.ret.3/, 
Salonica, Gallipoli, &e..........20 gs. ret. 10/, 
Lisbou and Oporto ............6 gs. ret. 3/, 
Rigz, Revel, Narva, or Petersburgh. . 
Brazii and yuth America ...... 
Carron, Leith, Perch, Aberdeen, 
Dublin, Cork, Waterford, News Be 3 
fast, and Lond onderry & 


per cent, 


gs. ret. 4/, 


Limerick, Galway, or Sligo...... 3 gs. 
Portsm. Spith. Poole, or Isle of Wight.. 14 gs. 
Weymouth, Exeter, [artm. or Piym. 14 gs, 
Bristol, Wales, Chester, Liverp. Whith. 2 gs. 
Yarmouth, Lynn, Hull, Newcastle, &c... 14 gs. 


Alderney, Guernsey or Jetsey........... 2gs. 
Inverness, Shetland, Orkwey Islands..... 14 gs. 
fonningen (neutrals, se 
sottenburg, Christiana, &c....... 6s. ret. 2/, 


Musquito shore, Honiuras, &c, .. 12 gs. ret. 61. 
Newtoundland, Coast of Labradore.. 6 gs. ret. 3/, 


| 
| 


| Cape G St. Helena (Comp. 428. 


Liverpool, Bristol, Ge. to Dublin, Wa- 

terford, or Cotk.... ee 
Jamaica or Leeward islands ........ 8 gs.fet. 41. 


Un. States of America (Brit. ships) 10gs. ret 5l.° 


Ditto........(American ships)...- Ogs. 
Dublin, Cork, IF &e, 

Lisbon ‘or Bes. ret. 4/, 

United States ot America‘ Brit. ships) logs. ret. 5/. 

Ditto. .... Amencan ships).. Ogs. 


The Batic co Yarmouth, Hull, 


Bristol, Lancast. Dublm, &, 


Poole and Dartm—Exeter and Ply. 
wo Newfoundland... .......0. 

Newfoundland to Jamaica, ‘and Leeward 
Isiand 258s. 

To Lisbonor Oporto... . Tet. sf. 


Toany one port in the U. Kingdom ret. 


Jamaici to U-States of America... . 10g. 

To Quebec, Newfoundland, &c. 12g. 
To any one nasa in the Unit. Kingd... 1ogs. ret 54 
Windw. and Leew. toUn. States of Am. 12¢s. 


East Indies to ‘Landon,........- 


Prices Currené, 20,1508. 


American pot-ash per cwt.€3 16 0 to 4 
Brandy, Coniac.... gal. 1 
Ditto Spanish........ 1 
Camphire, refined ..1b. 0 
Ditto unrefined, cwt. 28 
Cochineal, garbled ..1b. 1 
Ditto East-India...... 0 
Ceffee, fine ...... Cwt 5 


on 


SCOT ROCCO 


Ditto ordinary ...... 31 
Cetton Wool, Surinam, lb. 0 1 

Ditto Jamaica,. 0 

Ditto Smyrma... 0 


Ditto East-India 0 
Currants, Zant.... cwt. 4 
Deals, Dantzick .. piece 1 1 

Ditto Petersburgh..H. 35 

Ditto Stockholm .... 0 
Elephants’ Teeth ....... 20 
Scrivelloes 14 
Flax, Riga........ton 125 

Ditto Petersburgh H. 125 
Galls, Turkey .... cwt. 61 
Geneva, Hollands.. gal. 1 

Ditto English ...... 0 
Gum Arabic, Turkey,cwt. 10 

Ditto Sandrach.. 8 

Ditto Tragacanth 26 

Ditto Seneca.... 5 
Hemp, Riga........ton113 

Ditto Petersburgh .... 113 
Indigo, Caracca .... lb. 0 

Ditto East-India .... 0 
Tron, British, bets, ton 18 

Ditto Swedish ...... 27 

Ditto Norway .... 

Ditto Archangel.... 0 0 
Lead in pigs —fod. 38 0 

Ditto red ton 39 O 

Ditto white———— 54 0 
Logwood chips ton 16 10 
Madder, Dutch crop—ewt. 15 


— 


° 


Yarn Mohur---— Ibo 4 6 


ahogany——— —f.0 1 Oto 2 
Oak plank, Dantz.—last £10 10 0 00 
Ditto American—— none 
Oil, Lucca, —25 gal.jar 25 0 O 2% 0 

Ditto spermaceti— ton 98 0 0 O 0 
Ditto whale 299 5 0 0 0 
Dittu Florenee, 4chest 4 4 0 410 
Pitch, Stockholm,—cwt. 012 0 0-13 
Quicksiiver Ib 0 4 2 0 0 
Raisins, bloom(new)cwt. 8 0 O 8 8 
Rice, Carolina (new) 115 0 2 4 
Ditto East-India —— none 
Rum, Jamaica gal. 0 5 07 
Ditto Leeward Islands O 4 10 0 5 
Saltpetre, East-India, cwt. 3 16 0 447 
Shellack — 310 0 7.10 
Silk, thrown, 3 8° 0 6 10 
Silk, raw, Ditto —— 1 8 O 3.10 
Ditto Beng. novi 1 3 0 2 2 
Ditto Organzine 0 0 0: 0 0 
Sugar, Jamaica, 39 8 0 4 0 
Ditto Lumps — 5 3 0 5 5 
Ditto Single — 5 2 0. 514 
Duro Powder do. 5 60 6 0 
Tallow, English——ewr. 5 10 6 0 0 
Ditto Russia, white 510 0 . 0 0 
Ditto———, yellow 516 0 @ O 
Tar, Stockholm —-—bar. 2 4 0 Oo 0 
Tin in blocks ———=cwr. 6 3 0 
Tobacco, Mary!. lb. 0 9 1 
Ditto Virginia — 0 0. 41 
Wax, Guinea———cewr. 10 15 
Whale-fins ————-ton 38 0 0 39 
Wine, Rei —-pipe 0 9 100 
Ditto Lisbon ——-— 87 0 0 90 0 
Dito Madeira 80 0-129 0 
Ditto Vidonia ——— «75 9 73 0 
Ditto Caleavella —-- &5 0 90 
Ditto Sherry —butt 62 0 0 100 
Ditto Mountain —— 73 O 
Ditto Clarep———hogs. 70 99 O 


| 
20 
} 
| 
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} 
| 
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| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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‘anal, | 
mum | 
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per | 
nett. 
[ 
and igi | 
Dock 
‘Dock | 
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pat.— 
if) 
im 0 | 


840 
95 
182 


bgs. Total. 


304 
7 
26 


168 
20 
47 


4281266 9190} — 
166 99 | 99 | — 
S81, 306 Oo LI 
$31) 266 ( 865.41 
31/866 99 | 
99 | — 


be 
wir 


182 
18 
59 
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prio $66 
PE 766 
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and lowest price of cach day is given 5 ia the other stoeksr 
the highest only. 
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